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HOW GENERAL ISAAC BROCK SAVED CANADA. 


It is not always by big 
battalions that the British 
Empire has been extended or 
preserved: nor have generals 
whose names are well remem- 
bered always been the saviours 
of the State. This year we 
have been celebrating with 
justifiable pride the centenaries 
of Wellington’s triumphs at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, at Badajoz, 
and at Salamanca, but how 
few of the subjects of George 
V. on this side of the Atlantic 
have remembered to praise the 
exploits of Isaac Brock and 
his gallant handful of British 
regulars and Canadian militia, 
We have noticed no memorial 
hitherto of their triumphs at 
Detroit and by the Falls of 
Niagara, which saved—it is no 
exaggeration to say — British 
North America, and determined 
the future course of all its 
history. There was a mo- 
ment, in the autumn of 1812, 
when nothing seemed more pos- 
sible than the complete van- 
ishing of the Union Jack from 
the Great Western Continent. 
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The war of 1812-1815, be- 
tween Great Britain and the 
United States, was one of the 
most dangerous crises of the 
British Empire. It ended in 
a@ compromise, and a restora- 
tion of the status quo, yet at 
its commencement its possi- 
bilities were incalculable. At 
the moment when President 
Madison declared war we were 
at the very crucial point of 
the great struggle with France. 
Our implacable enemy, Na- 
poleon, had still an unshaken 
position—he had just marched 
out to his Russian expedition, 
but its disastrous termination 
was only foreseen by a very 
few long-sighted men. To 
the majority he still seemed 
a Colossus bestriding the Old 
World, and the stubborn re- 
sistance of Great Britain to 
his domination was regarded 
as forlorn obstinacy by all 
the Whig politicians, who kept 
denouncing the Peninsular 
War as a failure, and Welling- 
ton as @ venturesome general 
doomed to ultimate ruin. To 
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such thinkers the declaration of 
war by the United States was 
the final blow which must 
overthrow the British Empire, 
—the “stab in the back,” as 
it was sometimes called, which 
must be fatal to the combatant 
whose whole attention was 
absorbed in the endless and 
exhausting struggle with Bona- 
parte. 

There was much truth in 
this view. Looking back to 
the state of Canada in 1812, 
it does not seem unreasonable 
that the Americans should have 
considered it an easy prey, or 
that British statesmen should 
have feared that by the end of 
the year there would be no- 
thing left unconquered save 
Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. The United States had 
a compact population of seven 
millions at this time: in Lower 
Canada there were no more 
than 300,000 British subjects, 
and they mostly of French 
origin. In the newly settled 
Upper Canada there were 
but 80,000 souls scattered in 
the wilderness. The _ mili- 
tary possibilities of defence 
seemed hopeless: the Ministry 
at home had made up their 
minds that war might be 
averted, as it had been for the 
last six years, by prolonged 
negotiations, and by conces- 
sions to the Americans when- 
ever their attitude became 
threatening. In 1811 they 
had adopted a pacific policy, 
and shown signs of yielding 
whenever pressed. That war 
would come at last they had 
not thought likely: the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 
had possessed a good casus belli 


against Great Britain, and an 
equally good one against France, 
ever since the issue of the 
Berlin Decrees and the retali- 
atory “Orders in Council.” 
That President Madison would 
suddenly strike, when all en- 
deavours were being made to 
conciliate him, had till the last 
moment been considered im- 
probable. Henee no efforts 
had been made to reinforce 
the garrison of Canada, which 
was at its lowest peace 
strength. To defend sixteen 
hundred miles of frontier there 
were in July 1812 just four 
battalions of regular troops 
(the 8th, 41st, 49th, and 100th 
regiments), one veteran bat- 
talion, another of permanent 
local troops called the New- 
foundland Regiment, and two 
or three companies of artillery. 
The whole amounted to no 
more than 4450 men, scattered 
in forts and posts from the 
mouth of the St Lawrence to 
Saint Joseph on Lake Huron. 
This contemptible total could 
not be raised to a higher figure 
for many months, in those days 
of sailing-ships and slow com- 
munications. It would be far 
into the autumn before the 
few battalions that could be 
spared from the West Indies 
or Bermuda would appear— 
to send troops from Home 
would take longer still, and 
Great Britain was at this time 
almost drained dry of regular 
battalions; the last reinforce- 
ments to Wellington in Spain 
had brought the domestic gar- 
rison lower than it had been 
for many a year. It was small 
wonder, therefore, that Presi- 
dent Madison and the war- 
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party in the United States 
considered that Canada was to 
be had for the taking, if only 
they chose to stretch forth the 
armed hand. They had dis- 
regarded the protests of a 
strong Opposition, which in- 
cluded nearly all the New 
England States, because they 
thought that success was in- 
evitable, and that criticism 
would be silenced by the tid- 
ings that York, Montreal, and 
Quebec had all fallen before 
the first advance of their 
armies. Well aware of the 
weakness of their enemy, they 
forgot their own drawbacks, 
and John Calhoun, the elo- 
quent Congressman from South 
Carolina, was only voicing the 
general opinion of the war- 
party when he assumed the 
prophetic mantle and assured 
the nation that “in four weeks 
from the time that a declara- 
tion of war is heard on our 
frontiers, the whole of Upper 
and a great part of Lower 
Canada will be in our pos- 
session.” 

The boast sounds like mere 
“spread-eagle” bombast when 
subsequent events are consid- 
ered, but there was more in 
it than might be conceded by 
those who are merely wise 
after the event. The Presi- 
dent and his party had been 
making their preparations; 
they had, six months before 
the war began, passed a bill 
for raising 25,000 additional 
regular troops, and the new 
regiments were already muster- 
ing. In April Congress had 


authorised the President to 
call out 100,000 State Militia 
if war should be declared. 
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In May—a month before the 
British Minister was sent away 
from Washington—an army 
had begun to move up to the 
farther end of Lake Erie to 
outflank the British line of 
defence in Upper Canada. It 
was ready to strike when the 
signal came, and meanwhile 
the Governor at Quebec, Sir 
George Prevost, was wholly 
unable to make up his mind 
whether hostilities were pro- 
bable or not, and was con- 
tinually receiving despatches 
from London to inform him 
that all endeavours were being 
made to avert a breaeh with 
the United States by means 
of concessions, and that mean- 
while no reinforcements were 
being got ready for his bene- 
fit. When one Government is 
secretly resolved to force on 
war, and the other doubts of 
the reality of the danger, and 
makes no adequate preparation 
to meet it, the party which 
knows its own mind has an 
immense advantage. 

That Upper Canada was not 
overrun by the Americans im- 
mediately after the declara- 
tion of war on June 18, 1812, 
was due, humanly speaking, 
to three things. The first was 
that President Madison and 
his military advisers appear to 
have been wholly ignorant of 
the fact that large numbers 
of men collected at various dis- 
tant points, unprovided with 
transport, and mostly untrained 
to arms, cannot be made into a 
field army at a moment’s notice 
by a despatch from headquar- 
ters. The second was that the 
militia of Canada, whose very 
existence the Americans had 
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ignored in their schemes of 
conquest, and whose construc- 
tion and equipment were as 
sketchy as that of the levies 
opposed to them, turned out 
to be a formidable fighting 
force, despite of their very 
modest strength. The third, 
and to us the most interesting 
point of the three, was that 
Upper Canada was at this 
moment in charge of a soldier 
of true military genius, one of 
those unsuspected leaders of 
men whom an emergency some- 
times calls to light — Major- 
General Isaac Brock. 

That Brock was a capable 
man, and an officer who knew 
how to make himself loved by 
his troops, was known to every 
one who had come into con- 
tact with him. That he was a 
heaven-sent strategist, a true 
organiser of victory, was a fact 
that could only emerge on the 
crucial occasion when he was 
put to the test. His career 
down to 1812 had given him 
no chance of showing the 
heights to which he could rise 
in the moment of necessity. 
Born of an old Guernsey stock 
in 1769—in the same twelve- 
month that saw both Napoleon 
and Wellington ushered into 
the world,—he had joined the 
8th Foot as an ensign in 1785, 
when he was but sixteen. But 
the chances of regimental ser- 
vice in that corps and in the 
49th—into which he exchanged 
in 1791—had not permitted 
him to hear a shot fired in 
anger till 1799. He missed all 
the early years of the French 
Revolutionary War, and saw 
his first campaign in the 
Duke of York’s disastrous and 
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ill-managed invasion of North 
Holland. He was, however, 
one of the few officers who 
emerged with an enhanced re- 
putation from that miserable 
business, and when he came 
to command the 49th as Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, it was said of 
him by the Commander-in- 
Chief that he had made one 
of the worst battalions in the 
service into one of the best. 
After the Dutch campaign he 
only once again went on active 
service before 1812, his regi- 
ment having been told off 
to serve as marines on board 
Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet in 
the spring of 1801. Thus he 
was present on board the 
Ganges at Nelson’s bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, in which 
engagement his men, scattered 
among various line-of-battle- 
ships, lost eight killed and 
twenty wounded. But there 
was little opportunity for a 
colonel to distinguish himself 
in this contest of ships and 
batteries. 

In 1802 the 49th were sent 
out to Canada, and there abode 
for the next thirteen years. 
This was absolutely the only 
part of the British Empire 
where, during the great war 
with Napoleon, a regiment had 
no chance of seeing active 
service. Colonel Brock there- 
fore had, during the best years 
of his ripe manhood, no oppor- 
tunity to show his military 
ability. His battalion was told 
off to the Upper Province, and 
was scattered in detachments 
over several forts and out- 
posts, separated from _ each 
other by hundreds of miles—a 
condition of affairs that told 
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terribly against regimental 
efficiency. The Colonel had 
always to be on the move, and 
never saw his whole ten com- 
panies assembled together on 
parade. On one occasion he 
had to quell by his sudden ap- 
pearance a dangerous mutiny, 
caused by the senseless and 
capricious severity of his 
second-in-command, who had 
been left alone for some months 
in charge of the detachment 
stationed at Fort George, on 
the Straits of Niagara. The 
men had plotted to shoot their 
tyrant, and to abscond in a bedy 
to the opposite American shore. 
Fortunately Brock heard rum- 
ours of the prevailing discon- 
tent at his distant headquarters, 
and hurried up from York (the 
modern Toronto) just in time 
to prevent the outbreak and to 
arrest the ringleaders. He 
came accompanied by his 
sergeant-major alone, but his 
mere presence sufficed to render 
impossible a crime which would 
have left a very black spot 
on the history of the British 
Army. 

‘ Brock became a brigadier in 
1808 and a major-general in 
June 1811: three months later 
he received a very honourable 
and arduous commission, which 
gave him a civil as well as a 
military status, by being made 
“ President and Administrator 
of the Government of Upper 
Canada.” This appointment 
was one of the most profitable 
nominations ever made in ‘The 
London Gazette,’ since it put 
the right man in the right 
place, just nine months before 
the crisis which was to arise 
from the outbreak of war with 
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the United States in June 1812. 
Brock was given time to settle 
himself into the saddle, and to 
familiarise himself with his 
duties and his responsibilities 
before the time of trial came. 
He was already, from ten 
years’ residence in Canada, 
well acquainted with all the 
leading men of the Upper 
Province, official and non- 
official He knew the land 
and water ways by which its 
thinly scattered population 
communicated with each other. 
He could gauge exactly its very 
limited resources in men and 
money. He could tell where 
he might expect apathy and 
where enthusiastic support, 
when the time of trouble 
should arrive. Best of all, he 
had time to impress his own 
cheery, energetic, resourceful 
temperament on those who 
were about him. 

All accounts agree that Isaac 
Brock had a most dominating 
personality. He was now in 
his forty-third year, in the full 
vigour of robust middle age. 
He was of commanding stature, 
not less than six feet two inches 
in height, and was correspond- 
ingly broad built. But he was 
neither heavy nor ungainly. 
In his youth he had been a 
noted boxer and swimmer; he 
was still a great athlete, cap- 
able of any endurance of 
fatigue, on foot or on: horse- 
back—though it was not al- 
ways easy to find a charger 
up to his weight. He was of 
a fair and florid complexion, 
with a high forehead, a full 
face, a small mouth, and very 
lively and restless grey - blue 
eyes. Several of those who 
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knew him note the habitual 
cheerfulness of his demeanour, 
and his winning smile. “ His 
manners were courteous, frank, 
and engaging,” says one bio- 
grapher ; “‘in converse he was 
exceedingly affable and gentle- 
manly,” says another, “of a 
cheerful and social habit, par- 
tial to dancing, and (though 
he was never married) ex- 
tremely sensible to the charms 
of female society.” A third 
speaks of him as having 
“a commanding bearing but 
a gentle manner—irreproach- 
able in private life, universally 
respected by those who did not 
personally know him, and loved 
by those who did.” One of the 
best monuments to his memory 
is the string of anecdotes con- 
cerning his thoughtful kind- 
ness, in the Life of his favourite 
Sergeant- Major James Fitz- 
gibbon, who by his patronage 
was promoted to a commission, 
and became one of the best and 
most daring leaders of light 
troops in the oncoming war. 
Such a chief as Brock was 
much needed on the frontier in 
1812, for his superior, the Gov- 
ernor -General at Quebec, Sir 
George Prevost, was not the 
man to save an empire. A 
politician rather than a soldier, 
irresolute and down - hearted, 
with no confidence in himself 
and no military skill, he might 
have lost Canada if he had not 
been blessed with vigorous sub- 
ordinates. His only saving 
virtue was that, as American 
born and of French descent, 
he was popular among the 
habitans of the province of 
Quebec, whom he managed 
with some skill, and who fol- 


lowed him with more loyalty 
than they might, perhaps, have 
shown to an unsympathetic 
English governor. But he 
was a miserable strategist, and 
ended his career by a failure 
so glaring that he was super- 
seded and sent home to Eng- 
land to be tried by court- 
martial. He died just after 
the war had ended, a few days 
before the date appointed for 
his trial, Anything might 
have happened in 1812, if 
Prevost had been represented 
in the Upper Province by a 
lieutenant as incapable as 
himself. 

When the Americans de- 
clared war in June, and pro- 
ceeded a few days later to cross 
the Canadian frontier, Brock 
had only 1500 regular troops 
under his command—one com- 
plete battalion, the 41st Foot, 
900 strong, and five companies 
each of the 10th Veteran Bat- 
talion, and the Newfoundland 
Regiment, with one company of 
field artillery. His own loved 
49th Foot was at this time at 
Montreal, in the Lower Prov- 
ince, and not at his disposition. 
To defend 1300 miles of frontier, 
on lake and land, with this 
handful of regulars would have 
been impossible even to a man 
of Brock’s energy. His one 
hope lay in the newly organ- 
ised local militia, with which he 
had to supplement his British 
troops. From thefirst threaten- 
ings of war onward, he had been 
hard at work in constructing 
cadres for the new battalions 
and companies, choosing officers 
for them, and indenting at 
Quebec for arms and ammuni- 
tion, Fortunately the great 
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bulk of the population with 
which he had to deal was loyal 
and trustworthy, and responded 
eagerly to his call. There were 
but 80,000 souls in all within 
the province, and he could not 
hope to embody more than 
4000 or 5000 men at the best. 
But Upper Canada had been 
originally settled with the 
exiled “ United Empire Loyal- 
ists,” the gallant remnant of 
the “Tory” party in the 
revolted American colonies, 
who, in 1783, had preferred 
to follow the old flag to a 
strange land rather than to 
accept citizenship of the 
United States. The memory 
of their bitter strife with the 
republican party during the 
Revolutionary War, and of 
the cruelty and insult with 
which they had been treated 
in the hour of defeat, was still 
strong in the old generation, 
and their children had been 
brought up to hate the Stars 
and Stripes, and the much- 
abused name of Liberty, with 
a perfect hatred. King George 
had no more loyal subjects 
than the descendants of the 
heroic emigrants who had 
pitched their habitation in the 
remote unsettled North, and 
had hewn out their clearings 
in the wilderness. The call to 
resist American invasion was 
welcomed without hesitation 
by the bulk of the population 
of the province. It was true 
that there were weak points— 
the French or half- French 
hunters and fishers along the 
western lakes, who clustered 
particularly thick on the penin- 
sula facing Detroit, were little 
interested in the strife between 
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two sets of English-speaking 
aliens, and were rather in- 
clined to take a neutral atti- 
tude. In this same direction 
there were also a certain 
amount of American settlers, 
who had drifted in from Ohio, 
and who were of course in 
sympathy with their brethren 
across the border. Hence the 
militia levy of the county of 
Essex, the extreme western 
district of the Upper Province, 
was unsatisfactory to a great 
extent. On the other hand, 
the people of the counties more 
to the East, about the Niagara 
Peninsula, and the newly 
settled towns of York and 
Kingston, were enthusiastic 
loyalists, and gave all the help 
that Brock demanded, even 
raising for him (what could 
hardly have been expected) 
some troops of cavalry, and a 
volunteer battery of light 
artillery: of this the men and 
horses were drawn from a 
transport column, the “Car 
Brigade,” whose members in- 
sisted on taking a more active 
part than that of waggoners in 
the strife. The militia out of 
whom the General got most 
service were those of the three 
counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Norfolk, on the Niagara 
frontier. But those of Stor- 
mont, Glengarry, Dundas, and 
the other eastern counties of 
the Upper Province were all 
doing good duty in watch- 
ing the line of the St Law- 
rence, between Kingston and 
Montreal. 

The calling out of the militia 
was made under every pos- 
sible drawback. ‘The King’s 


stores,” wrete Brock to Prevost, 
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“are now at so low an ebb 
that they can scarcely furnish 
any article of use or com- 
fort. Blankets, hammocks, and 
kettles are all to be purchased : 
the troops watching the banks 
of the river [St Lawrence] 
stand in the utmost need of 
tents.” The only means to 
pay the embodied militia 
was by a local paper cur- 
rency. Uniforms had only 
been provided in full for 
the flank companies: of the 
rest, many had to turn out 
in such short round dark 
jackets as they could procure. 
But uniforms matter little 
when the spirit is willing. Of 
the 4000 militia of the Upper 
Province only about a third 
were raised in its western half, 
where Brock’s operations were 
to take place, along the lakes 
of Ontario and Erie: the rest 
belonged to the eastern counties, 
and were too far off to be 
available: indeed, their duty 
lay rather in the Montreal 
region and along the Upper 
St Lawrence. The total force 
on which the Governor could 
reckon on the Niagara and 
Detroit frontiers, counting 
regulars and militia together, 
was about 2700 men. 

He also had, for what it 
was worth, the support of the 
thinly scattered Indian tribes 
of the North-West, auxiliaries 
very useful for irregular fight- 
ing but most untrustworthy, 
who never appeared at any 
one place with more than 600 
warriors. Usually they came 
in the greatest numbers when 
they were least wanted, and 
dwindled down to a few scores 
just when their services would 


have been most essential. They 
could not be trusted in the 
open, or in the attack or de- 
fence of entrenchments: they 
often disobeyed orders: and 
they caused infinite dismay 
and anger to their allies by 
their proneness to massacre the 
wounded and prisoners, when- 
ever a sharp eye was not kept 
upon them. That any service 
was got out of them at all was 
mainly due to the celebrated 
Shawnee chief Tecumseh, one 
of the few masterful personali- 
ties who emerged on the Indian 
side during the long strife 
between red men and white 
in the West. Driven out of 
the lands along the Wabash 
by the Americans, he had 
sought refuge in Upper Canada 
with the remnant of his tribe, 
and placed himself at the dis- 
position of the British. His 
own followers were few, but he 
exercised a considerable if in- 
termittent authority over other 
tribes by virtue of his personal 
qualities. Not only a great 
scout and warrior but an orator 
and a diplomatist, he was ad- 
mired by the red men, because 
he taught them to combine and 
to sink their old feuds, but still 
more by the white, because he 
possessed the virtues, unusual 
in an Indian chief, of strict 
adherence to his pledged word, 
and of a humanity that was 
absolutely unknown to his 
fellows. Having once pro- 
mised Brock that his men 
should spare the lives of 
prisoners, he did his best to 
enforce the rule: he was 
seen on one occasion to dash 
out the brains of a warrior 
whom he caught mutilating a 
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wounded American soldier. But 
Tecumseh could not be every- 
where at once: he was but the 
chief of a broken tribe, and 
when he was not present his 
feckless fellow-countrymen were 
all too prone to melt away 
homeward with their plunder, 
to fall to the fire-water and 
remain in a state of hopeless 
intoxication for days on end, 
or to disappear after a slight 
reverse, or the refusal of some 
preposterous petition. The real 
use of the Indians to Brock was 
mainly that their presence in 
the woods, and the knowledge 
of the atrocities of which they 
were capable, made the Ameri- 
cans very loth to move save 
in large parties, hindered all 
scouting by the invaders, and 
made them very cautious and 
circumspect. The terror caused 
by the lurking red man was a 
more useful asset to the British 
than his actual achievements 
in the field. If Brock once or 
twice had 500 or 600 Indians 
in his camp, it was quite as 
common for him to find that 
they had mostly disappeared 
when they were specially 
wanted, and that only the 
trusty Tecumseh and some few 
scores remained available. 

On June 18, 1812, President 
Madison had declared war on 
Great Britain. The news 
reached the Governor-General 
at Quebec on the 25th, but 
Brock had it a day earlier, on 
the 24th, by private letters 
from New York, and so was 
enabled to make up his plan 
of campaign some days before 
he received any communica- 
tion from his chief. To the 
Americans at the western end 
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of the lakes it came even more 
slowly,—General Hull at De- 
troit got it only on July 2, 
eight days after Brock had 
his notice, 

Hull’s force, on the extreme 
right flank of Upper Canada, 
was the only one ready for 
immediate action,—it had been 
waiting the word to move for 
some days. On July 12 it 
had crossed the Detroit river 
and occupied Sandwich on the 
British shore. On the Niagara 
frontier, at the eastern end of 
Lake Erie, there was an as- 
sembly of New York State 
Militia under General Van 
Rensselaer, but it was not 
ready to move, having to wait 
for a brigade of regular troops 
and other reinforcements. After 
another interval, beyond the 
other end of Lake Ontario, the 
American Commander-in-Chief, 
Dearborn, was collecting what 
he intended to be his main 
army, for an advance against 
Montreal. President Madison 
had made the mistake of de- 
claring war before he was 
ready — underestimating with 
the optimism of a civilian the 
time that it would take to 
assemble and organise the 
numerous but scattered re- 
sources at his disposal. It 
must be confessed that he was 
ill-served by the military men 
whom he had taken as his 
advisers, — his senior officer, 
Dearborn, was most of all a 
master of procrastination and 
indecision. As an American 


historian has observed, “ Madi- 
son’s orders to Hull and Dear- 
born passed beyond the bounds 
of ordinary incapacity, but Dear- 
born’s answers passed belief.” 
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Nevertheless, if only the neces- 
sary weeks for mobilisation 
and concentration were granted 
them, the Americans could 
certainly pour overwhelming 
forces over the frontier, and 
bear down all opposition. 

This Brock saw, and took at 
once the only course open to 
a soldier who has a small but 
trustworthy force under his 
hand, while his enemy is slowly 
collecting his far superior re- 
sources. He would strike at 
once, to right and left, before 
the opponent is ready. But 
in this case the difficulties of 
striking were enormous: his 
scanty numbers were not gath- 
ered, and a “minimum garri- 
son” had to be left in the 
forts which watched the water- 
ways. There were three com- 
panies of the 4Ist at Fort 
Malden on the Detroit river, 
four more at Fort George on 
the Niagara frontier. The 
central reserve, with which 
Brock proposed to transfer 
himself from one end to an- 
other of a line 600 miles long, 
for offensive purposes, consisted 
of two companies of the 41st 
and under 300 volunteers from 
the York Militia! And the 
movement of this force of 
about 400 men was to be in 
open boats, along a lake 257 
miles long, hugging a shore 
often precipitous, with unsafe 
anchorage on a rocky bottom, 
and in a region noted for its 
summer storms, Nevertheless, 
Brock started off from York 
on August 6, after having 
harangued and dissolved the 
legislature of Upper Canada. 
His speech ended with the 
stirring words— 
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“We are engaged in an 
awful and eventful contest. 
By unanimity and dispatch in 
our councils, and by vigour in 
our operations, we may teach 
the enemy this lesson, that a 
country defended by free men, 
enthusiastically devoted to the 
cause of their king and con- 
stitution, can never be con- 
quered.” 

From the modest hall of 
the Provincial Assembly Brock 
hastened across the Niagara 
peninsula to the spot near the 
eastern end of Lake Erie where 
his boats were waiting for him, 
and in five days of difficult 
navigation, rendered miserable 
by much rain, brought his 
little flotilla to Fort Malden, 
where he was rejoiced to find 
the detachment of the 41st, 
under Colonel Proctor, still 
holding out. Things might 
have been otherwise, for the 
American Army of the West 
had now been a full month on 
Canadian soil. But General 
Hull, like his superior, Dear- 
born, was a procrastinator: he 
only saw his own difficulties, 
not those of the enemy: he 
had started with over 2000 
men, one regiment of United 
States regulars, three of Ohio 
and one of Michigan militia. 
Opposite him there had been 
nothing save Proctor’s three 
companies, a few hundred 
Indians, and the untrustworthy 
militia of Essex County, the 
one weak element in the local 
levy of the Upper Province, 
as we have already mentioned. 
The majority of them were 
either French-Canadians or 
Americans, and they had 
melted away from their officers 
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save some few scores. Never- 
theless Proctor made a show 
of defending the Riviére aux 
Canards, the marshy stream 
between MHaull’s position at 
Sandwich and his own at Fort 
Malden, though he knew that 
he must give way if he were 
attacked seriously. But the 
attack nevercame! Hull issued 
a@ verbose and magniloquent 
proclamation on the day of his 
crossing the frontier, in which 
he assured the inhabitants of 
Upper Canada that, ‘‘separated 
by an immense ocean from 
Great Britain, they had no 
share in her councils, no in- 
terest in her conduct. They 
were tendered the invaluable 
blessings of civil, political, and 
religious liberty, and _ their 
necessary results — individual 
and public prosperity. The 
arrival of an army of friends 
must be hailed with a cordial 
welcome, for it would emanci- 
pate them from tyranny and 
oppression, and restore them 
to the dignified status of freed 
men.” This was all fine 
enough, but the General did 
not advance—he pleaded sick- 
ness among his men, shortage 
of stores, the want of heavy 
artillery, the need for awaiting 
the reinforcements which were 
moving up to him from Ohio, 
and failed to give the decisive 
push forward which must have 
been successful. 

Presently Proctor, embold- 
ened by seeing his adversary 
so dilatory and cautious, pushed 
small detachments across the 
Detroit river, to harass Hull by 
breaking his line of communi- 
cation with Ohio. On August 
5, an Indian party headed by 
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Tecumseh cut up a large Ameri- 
can party moving out to bring in 
a convoy. Using as his excuse 
the necessity for reopening the 
road, Hull moved back into 
Michigan three days later, 
and settled down under the 
guns of Fort Detroit,—so ended 
the invasion of Canada! He 
made on August 8 an attempt 
to open up the southward road, 
but though he brushed away 
for a moment the trifling force 
which Proctor had sent over 
the water, he failed to get into 
communication with the friends 
with whom he was hoping to 
join hands. 

Five days later General 
Brock and his little flotilla 
reached Amherstburg, the vil- 
lage below Fort Malden, and 
joined Proctor. He made but 
a short survey of the situation, 
but judging from general re- 
port, confirmed by some inter- 
cepted dispatches, that the 
enemy had a weak and down- 
hearted general, and had lost 
all confidence in the success of 
their campaign, he resolved to 
attack at once. He knew that 
the number of the reinforcement 
which he had brought was over- 
estimated, and that Hull had 
a vague belief that Indians 
in thousands were coming in 
for his extermination. Against 
such an opponent vigorous 
action, accompanied by any 
amount of preliminary “ bluff- 
ing,” was permissible. On 
August 15 Brock boldly sent 
in to Hull a summons to sur- 
render Fort Detroit and his 
army, adding, with splendid 
mendacity, that the force at 
his disposal authorised a de- 
mand for instant submission. 
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Hull sent the proper negative 
reply, but trembled at his own 
temerity. On the following 
morning Brock crossed the 
Detroit river with his whole 
disposable force—350 regulars, 
400 militia, between 500 and 
600 Indians—and advanced 
against the fort, driving in 
the American picquets. He had 
chosen a favourable moment. 
Four hundred of Hull’s men, 
with his two best colonels, 
were out on an expedition in 
search of food; the fort was 
full of sick; the Michigan 
Militia had begun to desert: the 
General himself thought that 
he was in a helpless position. 
One of his officers describes 
him, while the redcoats were 
seen advancing: “He sat on 
an old tent on the ground, 
leaning his back against the 
rampart. He kept, apparently 
unconsciously, filling his mouth 
with tobacco, putting in quid 
after quid, till the spittle, 
coloured with juice, dribbled 
out on to his neckcloth, cravat, 
and vest. He seemed preoc- 
cupied, his voice trembled, 
he was greatly agitated and 
anxious, believing that ultim- 
ately the fort would fall, and 
dreading massacre for all, in- 
cluding the many women and 
children in the place.” Just 
as Brock had placed his men 
under cover, and had ascended 
the brow of a rising ground to 
reconnoitre the fort, he saw, to 
his intense surprise and glee, 
a white flag advancing from 
the side of the enemy. Hull 
was sending out word that he 
was prepared to surrender, in 
response to yesterday’s sum- 
nions! In consequence the 
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British took possession of 
the fort within an hour, and 
found that a force consider- 
ably larger than their own 
had surrendered to them. Hull 
had with him nearly 400 of 
the 4th United States regulars, 
a battery of regular artillery, 
some 300 Michigan militia, 
and 700 or 800 Ohio militia, 
with 33 guns. In addition, he 
—quite in the style of Dupont 
at Baylen—consented to in- 
clude in his capitulation the 
large foraging party which 
was absent from the fort at 
the moment, and a small gar- 
rison which he had left at the 
river Raisin, a half-way house 
to his base in Ohio. Brock 
says in his despatch that 2500 
Americans in all surrendered 
to him, but this must include 
many sick, and possibly the 
civil population, which had 
taken refuge in Detroit. The 
total of efficient fighting men 
seem to have been not more 
than 1700. 

The capitulation came just 
in time, for already heavy 
reinforcements for Hull were 
on their way from Ohio: the 
leading column of 2500 regulars 
and militia, under General Win- 
chester, would have been up to 
the fort in September, if it 
had not heard of the disaster 
at Detroit, and stayed its 
march. In short, if Brock had 
not seized the psychological 
moment for his bold advance, 
he would have been over- 
whelmed a few weeks later 
by forces three or four times 
outnumbering his own! But 
for the present the Detroit 
frontier was safe, and the 
victor could return to the 
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other point of danger, the 
Niagara frontier; where — for 
all he knew—untoward events 
might have been happening 
during his absence. By August 
20 he was at sea again on 
Lake Erie, bringing back with 
him the militia volunteers who 
had accompanied him to the 
West and part of the 41st Foot. 
By the 24th he was once more 
at Fort George on the Niagara 
river. He found that in his 
absence Prevost and General 
Dearborn, two opponents who 
each realised his own weak- 
ness, and did not think of his 
adversary’s straits, had con- 
cluded a truce, on the pretence 
that negotiations at Washing- 
ton might yet lead to a peace. 
The delay was more profitable 
to the American, since his re- 
sources and reinforcements lay 
much closer to hand than did 
those of the British General. 
When President Madison re- 
fused to ratify the suspension 
of arms, and declared the con- 
tinuance of war inevitable, the 
American reserves had begun 
to come up, but Prevost had 
not yet received any reinforce- 
ments from England, nor could 
he do so for many a day. 

On September 4 Brock re- 
ceived, at Kingston, the news 
that the truce was at an end, 
and two days later he was 
back on the Niagara frontier, 
preparing to receive the in- 
evitable attack. He had at 
his disposition four com- 
panies of the 41st and six of 
the 49th, which Prevost had 
recently sent to him from 
the Lower Province, together 
with the militia of the 


counties of York, Lincoln, and 
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Norfolk, the whole amounting 
to a little over 2000 bayonets. 
In addition between 200 and 
300 Indians had joined him. 
With this force he had to guard 
the whole length of the Niagara 
river, some thirty-six miles from 
lake to lake, of which only the 
central portion, along the preci- 
pices above and below the 
Great Falls, could be considered 
impracticable to the enemy. 
At each end of the broad river 
was a small British post, Fort 
George on Lake Ontario, Fort 
Erie on the lake of the same 
name. All save thesmall space 
covered by their guns had to be 
watched by Brock’s little army. 
Opposite him the Americans 
had concentrated numbers 
rather more than double his 
own, including a brigade of 
1600 regulars under Major- 
General Alexander Smyth, at 
or near Buffalo, which faces 
Fort Erie across the water, and 
another regular regiment and 
some 2300 New York Militia at 
Lewistown and Fort Niagara, 
at the other end of the river, 
below the Falls. Here the 
senior officer was Major- 
General Stephen van Rens- 
selaer, commanding the New 
York contingent: the total 
force on the frontier was over 
6000 men. Fortunately for 
Brock, the two American 
generals were bitter enemies: 
they belonged to opposite 
political parties, and Smyth, 
as an Officer of the regular 
army, treated Van Rensselaer, 
as a mere militia general, 
with contempt. They quar- 
relled as to the point at which 
it would be best to cross the 
Niagara river, each holding 
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that his own end of the line 
offered the best opportunities : 
Smyth would force a passage 
above the Falls, Van Rensselaer 
below. 

Finally, as the autumn was 
wearing on, and the militia 
growing discontented and be- 
ginning to demand that they 
should either be employed in 
action or sent home for the 
winter, Van Rensselaer resolved 
that he would cross on his own 
responsibility. He was heart- 
ened up by a false report, 
brought by a spy, that Brock 
had just departed to Detroit. 
After an abortive attempt at 
a start on the night of October 
10, which miscarried owing to 
a blunder about guides and 
oars, he made his stroke after 
dark on the 12th, using his 
own division alone, though he 
had sent to Smyth what he in 
his dispatch calls “orders,” but 
what Smyth treated as a 
negligible suggestion, to bring 
up the three regiments from 
Buffalo to his support. It may 
be remembered that the regular 
general showed himself, in a 
later month of the campaign, 
as incapable in the position of 
commander-in-ehief as he now 
showed himself disloyal in the 
position of colleague. He never 
stirred to help the effort on his 
right. 

Van Rensselaer had fixed 
upon the heights above the 
Canadian village of Queens- 
town, seven miles from the 
northern end of the river, as 
his objective. Landing below 
them, he intended to seize a 
position on their crest, and 
then fortify himself in an 
entrenched camp, to which he 
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would draw over Smyth and 
his other reserves. As he had 
more than 3500 of his own 
brigade present, while Brock’s 
2000 men were necessarily 
strung out along a front of 
36 miles, and could not be 
concentrated till the second 
day, there was a reasonable 
probability of success. The 
opposition to him must be 
trifling at the first, and he 
ought to be well established 
in a central position, breaking 
the Canadian line of defence 
in two, before he could be 
attacked by any serious force. 
But Van Rensselaer had failed 
to reckon on the splendid en- 
ergy of Brock and his men, 
and on the want of organis- 
ation and coherence in his own 
command, of which  three- 
fourths were raw and un- 
disciplined militiamen. 

On the night of the 12th- 
13th October, Van Rensselaer 
threw his advanced - guard 
across the rapid river, just above 
Queenstown, at a point where 
the passage was completely com- 
manded by a six-gun battery 
on his own side. Some of his 
boats were carried too far down 
stream, but ten, bearing some 
225 men, mostly of the 13th 
United States regulars, struck 
the bank at the appointed spot, 
put their men ashore, and re- 
turned for a second load. The 
passage had not escaped the 
notice of the British picquets 
along the bank, and before 
dawn opposition was begin- 
ning. At Queenstown there 
lay the two flank companies 
of the 49th Regiment, and two 
more of the York Militia. By 
four o’clock in the morning a 
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small “containing force” of 
some 90 men, half regulars, 
half militia, was skirmishing 
with the landing party, which 
had established itself close to 
the bank, to wait for reinforce- 
ments. Riders had been sent 
up and down stream to warn 
Brock at Fort George, and 
the detachments at Brown’s 
Point, Chippewa, and the dis- 
tant Fort Erie, that the invasion 
had come at last. Meanwhile 
the American boats were be- 
ginning to ply to and fro, only 
slightly incommoded by two 
one-gun batteries on the Can- 
adian shore, of which one was 
soon silenced by the six guns 
opposite, and the other was 
too far from the passage-point 
to be effective. 

When the second party of 
Americans came ashore, they 
drove in the British skirmish- 
ing line, though not before 
Colonel Solomon van Rens- 
selaer (cousin of the general), 
three other officers, and many 
men had fallen. But a check 
was given to their advance 
when the rest of the garrison 
of Queenstown came up: 
though still only 250 strong, 
against about 500, the 49th 
and York Militia companies 
fought strongly, and wasted 
for their adversaries the time 
which was so all-important for 
the mustering of the defenders. 

About seven o’clock Brock 
himself came upon the scene 
absolutely alone: he had out- 
ridden his solitary aide -de- 
camp, and took up his post 
on the edge of Queenstown 
Heights, overlooking the scene 
of the skirmish. Below him 
he could see the slow advance 
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of the Americans in the flat by 
the river, the boats crossing 
and recrossing behind them, 
and the camp at Lewistown 
slowly disgorging its battalions 
into the river-craft. His whole 
confidence lay in the hope that 
his reinforcements from Fort 
George and Chippewa — four 
companies of the 41st, two of 
militia, and some 200 Indians 
—would be up in time to stop 
the attack before it had been 
reinforced to an overwhelm- 
ing strength. Therefore it was 
necessary for the troops al- 
ready on the ground to hold 
out with all desperation. 
Brock’s first order was for the 
last unengaged units—the light 
company of the 49th and 
Chisholm’s company of the 
York Militia—to charge in 
hard. But presently he saw 
that he was outflanked: by an 
unobserved fishermen’s track 
along the steep slope of the 
Heights, a party of the 13th 
United States regulars, on 
the extreme American left, 
was working itself up to the 
crest. 

The General was standing 
by the one-gun battery on the 
edge of the heights, whose 
garrison of twelve men was 
now his sole reserve. When 
the musket-balls began to fall 
around him, he was foreed to 
retire, and with a rush some 
150 Americans reached the 
crest, seized the battery, and 
took up a position about it. 
It was absolutely necessary to 
keep them back, and Brock 
called up from the skirmish 
below the nearest men that 
could be caught, some 90 


regulars and} militia mixed, 
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and advanced to recover the 
point of vantage. The skir- 
mish grew hot: the British 
and Canadians charged, were 
repelled, and charged again. 
At this moment it was re- 
ported to Brock that his first 
reinforcement had come up— 
two weak companies, 90 men, 
of the York Militia from 
Brown’s Point. He was turn- 
ing to shout to the messenger, 
“Push on the York Volun- 
teers,” when he was struck by 
a ball in the right breast, which 
passed completely through his 
body. He rolled off his horse, 
had just breath left enough to 
bid the officer nearest him to 
keep his fall concealed, and 
was dead within the minute. 
His corpse was carried down 
hill to Queenstown and hidden 
under a pile of blankets, in 
obedience to his orders. 

The charge which Brock 
was leading was continued, 
under the leadership of his 
Canadian aide-de-camp John 
Macdonell. It drove the Amer- 
icans out of the battery, 
and to the very edge of the 
precipitous slope behind it. 
But the striking force was too 
small: Macdonell fell, and with 
him nearly all the other officers 
of the companies engaged. 
The enemy was being con- 
tinually reinforced up _ the 
steep path behind, and the 
odds were too great. The 
attack failed, and the sur- 
vivors withdrew far back on 
to the plateau, where they 
were joined by the remnants 
of the detachment that had 
been fighting below. Not more 
than 200 unwounded men were 
left: the reinforcements from 





Fort George and Chippewa 
were not yet arrived. It 
looked as if the Americans 
had won the heights and 
established themselves on the 
point of vantage at which 
they had aimed. 

But Brock’s glorious fight 
had not failed in its object. 
The enemy was exhausted: the 
regular regiment which formed 
the kernel of his army had 
done most of the fighting, and 
was now a spent force. The 
reinforcements were crossing 
the river with an ineredible 
slowness, due to want of order 
and discipline. Only 1300 men 
had been passed up to noon, 
out of 3500 who had to cross. 
The advanced division, reduced 
to some 600 or 800 men, had 
established itself, it is true, on 
the heights, but had neither 
begun to entrench, nor to 
deploy in order to drive back 
the small force still opposed 
to it. General van Rensselaer, 
who had crossed late, after 
surveying the position, grew 
anxious about his reinforce- 
ments. The boats, he says in 
his despatch, were plying very 
slowly, the troops embark- 
ing with inexplicable tardiness. 
He recrossed the river, to hurry 
matters up in the camp at 
Lewistown. 

In his absence the crisis 
suddenly came: at last Briga- 
dier Sheaffe had arrived from 
Fort George with four com- 
panies of the 4lst and 200 
Indian warriors. From the 


other flank at Chippewa about 
100 more regulars had come 
up. The whole met the wrecks 
of the containing force near 
the village of St Davids, below 
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the northern brow of Queens- 
town Heights. They mustered 
only 800 in all, including the 
Indians; but the sole chance 
lay in striking before the whole 
American army was over the 
water. Brock’s intentions were 
known, and his spirit still 
dominated in the strife, though 
his body lay hidden obscurely 
two miles away. Sheaffe, 
though he had many defects, 
was a good fighter: an old 
“United Empire Loyalist,” 
who had served King George 
from the days of Bunker’s Hill, 
he saw the chance of avenging 
many an ancient grudge on the 
old enemy. He deployed his 
little force, advanced obliquely 
up the heights at a great dis- 
tance from the enemy’s front, 
and sent out his Indians to 
work through some wooded 
ground on the left against the 
American flank, while he him- 
self, the regulars on the right, 
the militia on the left, advanced 
in one two-deep line against 
their front. 

The attack was completely 
successful: the Americans were 
tired out by the earlier fighting, 
and disheartened by the non- 
arrival of their reinforcements. 
Many of the militia, it is said, 
were skulking at the foot of 
the slope, or on the river bank, 
instead of holding their place 
on the heights. One push sent 
the whole line flying: reeling 
back from the battery which 
they held, the whole were 
brought up by the precipice 
at their back. A few scrambled 
away by the path, but the 
majority threw down their 
arms. Pressing on, as best they 
could, in such rugged ground, 
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Sheaffe’s men took more 
prisoners in the flat below, and 
saw the boats shove off to the 
opposite shore with a flying 
remnant of their adversaries. 

And so, like Douglas at 
Otterbourne, “the dead man 
won the field.” The part of 
the American army which had 
crossed the Niagara was prac- 
tically annihilated—the dead 
are said to have been some 
90 in all: the wounded 400: 
there were 79 officers and 
852 men captured, including 
Brigadier-General Wadsworth, 
and the artillery Colonel Scott, 
who was afterwards to be 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Army in a later war. 
Four hundred and thirty-six 
of the prisoners belonged to 
the 13th United States In- 
fantry, whose colours were 
captured, the rest to the 
militia. The British loss was 
112 in all, of whom five-sixths 
came from the detaining force 
that had fought se well in the 
morning. 

General van Rensselaer, from 
the opposite bank, had the 
mortification of seeing his 
advanced-guard cut up with- 
out being able to send help. 
His humiliating despatch con- 
fesses that his rear would not 
follow when they saw the 
danger of hisvan. “The ardor 
of the unengaged troops,” he 
writes, “had entirely subsided. 
I rode in all directions, urged 
the men by every consideration 
to pass the river, but in vain. 
Lieut.-Colonel Bloom, who had 
been wounded in action and 
had returned, mounted his 
horse and rode through the 
camp, as did also Judge Peck, 
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who happened to be there, 
exhorting the companies to pro- 
ceed, but in vain... . One- 
third part of the idle men 
might have saved all!” It 
was fortunate for Canada and 
for Great Britain that the York 
and Lincoln Militia were as 
different in spirit from their 
opponents as was Brock from 
the incapable Van Rensselaer ! 

The battle of Queenstown 
Heights brought the invasion 
danger to an end on the 
Niagara frontier for the rest 
of 1812, as the capture of 
Detroit had on the western 
frontier. Fighting was to 
recommence in the following 
spring, and to go through 
many vicissitudes. But there 
was never again the peril that 
Canada might be overwhelmed 
before she could be reinforced 
from Great Britain, which had 
been imminent all through the 
first autumn of the war. The 
tale of that struggle is not 
wholly a cheerful one to re- 
member—English annalists do 
not linger over the names of 
the Guerriére, the Java, and 
the Macedonian: the battle of 
New Orleans was an “un- 
toward event ” of the blackest. 
But that is no reason why the 
exploits of Isaac Brock, the 
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saviour of Canada, should be 
forgotten. 

The Provincial Legislature of 
the Upper Province reared a 
column as a memorial over his 
body, and that of his faith- 
ful aide-de-camp Macdonell, on 
the spot where they fell. Many 
years after it was wrecked by 
an Irish-American named Lett, 
who had secretly introduced 
@ quantity of gunpowder in- 
to the vault at its base. 
To wreck the grave of a hero 
seemed to him a neat and 
appropriate method of insult- 
ing the British Empire. The 
Canadians replaced the shat- 
tered monument by a much 
more stately structure, which 
dominates the whole surround- 
ing countryside, and is one of 
the landmarks of the Niagara 
country. A proper centenary 
celebration was held around it 
on October 13th last. Great 
Britain placed a cenotaph in 
Brock’s honour in the south 
transept of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
on which (in the classical style 
of the day) the general sinks 
down dying into the arms of 
a soldier of the 41st Regiment, 
while an Indian chief stands 
weeping at his feet. 

C. W. C. OMAN. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS, 


RAMMU, 


RAMMU was an aboriginal 
of the Vindhyan Sandstone 
hills in Central India. He 
entered my life one night in 
the rains, when all the world 
had turned to blue lightning 
and running water, and even 
the frogs were battered into 
silence. Asleep in the verandah, 
I was awakened by some one 
gently pulling at my right 
toe, which is the correct Indian 
method of rousing a heavy 
sleeper. Anticipating no more 
urgent news than that the 
bungalow thatch had at last 
fallen in, I inquired, not too 
politely, what the trouble was. 
Then there stole up from the 
foot of the bed to the pillow 
end a deplorable sample of 
brown humanity, and realising 
that something was seriously 
the matter, I sat sideways on 
the bed to get a better view 
of him. 

He was about five feet high, 
and stark naked, except for a 
dirty rag round his temples. 
The steady flicker of the light- 
ning lit up his dripping body, 
but even if his face had been 
invisible, the pattern of the 
axe he carried showed that 
he was from the jungles. His 
teeth were chattering so vio- 
lently with cold and exposure 
that he could not utter a word 
in answer to my questions. 
He was in grave mental 
trouble also. An uneducated 


Indian confessing to a mis- 
demeanour seizes the lobe of 


one ear in his left hand and 
stands on one leg, in token 
of abject penitence. Speech 
failing him, the little man 
made desperate efforts to put 
himself into the position de- 
manded, as he evidently con- 
sidered, by the occasion, but 
he was stiff and stupid and 
shivering. First he dropped 
his axe, which he promptly 
retrieved with his toes; then 
he hesitated between a choice 
of ears, and when, finally, he 
selected one, even his splay 
aboriginal foot proved a pedi- 
ment inadequate to his rocking 
body, and he fell with a clatter 
on the flags. I helped him to 
his feet and into the office, 
where there was a lantern 
burning. <A rug and a tot of 
whisky put life into him, and 
he told me his story. 

He was a Bhoi Gond from 
the teak forests on the eastern 
border, and had come to tell 
me that he had killed his wife 
the morning before. The elders » 
of the village, his caste fellows, 
had said that the Sarkar in- 
sisted on full and early infor- 
mation of such happenings, 
in the absence of which they 
would be put to grievous 
troubles. * So he had started 
for headquarters at once, 
trusting to cover the thirty 
odd miles before nightfall. 
But heavy rain came down 
and all the streams rose. He 
had swum three rivers and 
lost his waist-cloth in one 
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(but not, I observed, his axe). 
Then he had been overtaken 
by a colic. All these things 
had delayed him, and he had 
been obliged to wake me up, 
for he had been given to 
understand the matter was 
urgent. His wife had per- 
sisted in burning his bread, 
and no man could put up 
with that for ever, though 
he had been long-suffering 
and beaten her patiently for 
weeks. On the latest occa- 
sion, however, instead of tak- 
ing her beating quietly, she 
had called him two shameful 
names and run out of the hut. 
After a short pursuit he had 
thrown his axe at her. He 
could not tell where the 
weapon had struck her, be- 
cause he had not looked, but 
she fell and never rose again, 
and she was certainly dead, 
and he had brought the axe 
as ordered by the village head- 
man. His story told, he curled 
up in a corner of the office 
and went to sleep. 

The sessions judge who in 
due time tried him, found him- 
self in a dilemma. To begin 
with, by the time the police 
had waded to the village, the 
corpse had disappeared. Then 
there were no witnesses of the 
offence, and while he was com- 
pelled to accept the accused’s 
version of the facts, he was 
equally bound to believe his 
statement that he had no in- 
tention of killing the woman. 
The axe was scarcely heavier 
thanatoy. Eventually Rammu 
was convicted of causing hurt 
with a dangerous weapon and 
sentenced to three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 


A week after his release 
he appeared in my verandah 
with an appropriate testimonial 
of his gratitude. Not for him 
to offer the “dolly” of pine- 
apples and guavas, melons 
and graft mangoes, that the 
civilised Hindu on high days 
and holidays deposits at the 
District Officer’s doorway. But 
he had his axe, which cost only 
fourpence, and his eyes, and 
some hundreds of miles of 
jungle to ransack, and the 
pile of uncanny eatables that 
he poured on the verandah 
flags would have stocked a 
small greengrocer’s shop. 
There were yams, horribly 
resembling scalded puppies 
with their legs lopped off, and 
contorted roots like knotted 
ropes which, he explained, 
must be scraped and soaked 
for a whole night in running 
water to steep the poison out 
of them. Otherwise the eater 
would become violently insane. 
There were green and golden 
fruits of agonising sourness or 
astringency, and sometimes of 
both, many varieties of in- 
digestible-looking seeds, and a 
heap of sickly yellow flowers 
with fleshy petals that smelt 
like hair- wash. These last 
were to give flavour to the 
yams. When I had sufficiently 
admired his present he stood 
on one leg, put his palms 
together, looked me cheerfully 
in the face, and said in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Hé, Dadda, make me 
your servant!” 

I did not accept his offer. 
To put a wild Bhoi to house- 
work would have been sheer 
cruelty, and though his pre- 
hensile toes were eminently 
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fitted to recover my shirt-stud 
from its frequent escapings 
under the dressing-table, I 
could not afford to keep a man 
exclusively for this function. 
I thought of making him a 
grass-cut, but, like all his 
people, he was far more afraid 
of a horse than of a tiger, 
and this career was obviously 
closed to him. In the end we 
compromised to this effect, 
namely, that whenever my 
tours fell in the jungly tracts 
of the district, he, Rammu, 
on receipt of due notice, was 
to accompany me on a wage 
of fourpence per diem, help 
me in shikar and enlighten my 
ignorance on the subject of 
trees, birds, animals, and jungle 
life in general. I never made 
a better bargain in my life, 
and now that he is dead,— 
“gone,” as his own people 
express it, “to the far folk,”— 
a more than transient regret 
for the loss of a loyal friend 
and delightful companion sug- 
gests this humble tribute to 
his memory. 


There was nothing of the 
noble savage in his appear- 
ance, which was that of 
an undersized elderly gnome 
carved in chocolate. Arms, 
legs, and body were, consider- 
ing his powers of endurance, 
astonishingly lacking in muscle, 
his shoulders were rounded, and 
he walked with a slight limp, 
due to the bite of a wild sow 
on whose litter he had, as a 
boy, inadvertently stumbled. 
The scars of this were con- 
spicuous on the back of one 
thigh, where the muscle seemed 
permanently shrunken. His 
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feet were very large, and 
as useful to him as an 
extra pair of hands. A dirty 
rag, from which fluttered a 
long elf-lock bleached to a 
rusty brown, round his scalp, 
and a similar, but if possible, 
dirtier, waist-cloth, were his 
attire in all seasons. In short, 
he was a sufficiently typical 
specimen of the pre- Aryan 
races of India, whom the Hindu 
invader of the plains still 
regards with mingled con- 
tempt and dread, abhorring 
their indifference to ceremonial 
ablution, but crediting them 
with knowledge of the blackest 
magic and unconquerable spells. 


“They know the secret of the hills 
And the oldest kind of song.” 


Now, -to extract informa- 
tion of any kind from the 
aboriginal of the Vindhyan 
hills is generally a _heart- 
breaking affair. Centuries of 
furtive existence and, when- 
ever he could be caught, of 
maltreatment, at the hands 
of stronger races, have made 
him as suspicious as a carp. 
He scents a hook in every 
question. ‘ Why,” he reasons, 
“does the Sahib ask me about 
flying squirrels? If I tell him, 
he will order me to show him 
one. He will walk a long way, 
get thirsty, and perhaps we 
may not see @ single squirrel. 
Then he will get angry, and in 
any case his servants will put 
me on to do unpleasant jobs 
about his eamp.”  Accord- 
ingly, he answers that he him- 
self has never seen such an 
animal— but, yes! he hears 
that they abound in the jungles 
of the next range, forty miles 
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away. Questioned on the sub- 
ject of bears, or what he ate 
yesterday, or the propriety of 
marrying a deceased wife's 
sister, he will evade responsi- 
bility with the same exasperat- 
ing wariness. In numberless 
attempts to “draw” these 
jungle people on matters con- 
cerning their daily lives I had 
experienced to the full 


** The sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much 
been baffled brings ;” 


and now that Providence had, 
so to speak, delivered into my 
hands a wild Bhoi, body and 
soul, I proceeded with a caution 
born of many disheartening 
failures to make the most of 
him. The initial difficulty of 
winning his confidence had 
already been surmounted. The 
rest, when one had grasped the 
fact that the question direct 
was the least promising method 
of inducing him to talk, was 
comparatively plain sailing. 
He was, as I have said, a 
delightful companion, and the 
charm of his conversation lay 
as much in the manner as in 
the subject of it. Bilingual 
from childhood, he spoke in a 
Dravidian tongue. among his 
fellow-tribesmen, but to me in 
a pure, deliberate, vivid Hindi, 
choosing his words carefully, 
much as certain Gaelic-speak- 
ing Highlanders venture upon 
the English language. He 
was, I believe, physically in- 
capable of telling an intentional 
falsehood. I have in my mind 
a blowing March morning, 
when the tall cotton-trees were 
in full blossom, each tree a 
tower of crimson against a 
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dazzling blue and white sky. 
Rammu had just chopped a 
dishevelled hen hornbill out of 
her nest in a hollow trunk, 
where her husband, after the 
manner of hornbills, had walled 
her in with mud until such 
time as her maternal duties 
should be completed. After 
this exploit a rest in the shade 
and a smoke were imperative, 
and our talk slid from birds to 
snakes in general, and, finally, 
to my objective, that magni- 
ficent rarity, the great rock 
python. 

“T have heard,” I said airily, 
“that crocodiles, when they 
attain a certain age, crawl up 
from rivers into caves of the 
mountains. Then their hands 
and feet drop off, their hide, by 
much rubbing against the 
stones, becomes thin, and they 
turn into ‘azhgars ’—pythons.” 
(This interesting item of natural 
history had been imparted to 
me, in the best of faith, by a 
Bengali pleader.) 

The bait was swallowed. 
“That is false,” he replied 
earnestly. “God made the 
two creatures distinct from 
birth. I have seen a python 
once in my life, when I was a 
boy, on my way down to the 
wheat harvest. I heard a 
snoring sound from a nullah, 
and peeping over the bank, 
saw an ‘azhgar’ with a dog 
jackal half way down her 
throat. She was about as 
long as three men and as thick 
as my thigh. Then I carried 
the news to the gentry and 
landowners of the villages 
round about, and they gave me 
free victuals and came and 
held a council, sitting on both 
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sides of the great snake as if 
they were at a wedding. Some 
said, ‘When she has digested 
the jackal she will certainly 
devour our children. Let us 
kill her.’ But the elder men 
declared that to kill her would 
bring a curse upon them. 
‘From underground she came, 
to the earth let her return.’ 
So they dug a trench in the 
nullah, and rolled her into it 
while she lay gorged, and 
heaped the earth over her 
again, and I went on my 
way.” Pythons, he added, 
drew their prey from a dis- 
tance by .their powers of suc- 
tion, at least so he had heard. 
God knew if it was true. He 
was always scrupulously care- 
ful to distinguish hearsay from 
direct evidence. On another 
occasion we talked of sloth- 
bears, “reech,” of which he 
and his people dwelt in great 
fear. Four men of his village 
were once gathering mahwa 
fruit in the jungle, when a 
“reech” charged out upon 
them and wantonly mauled 
one of their number, so that he 
was never the same man again. 
The rest escaped to the village 
and told their story. “Then a 
lad of eighteen years rose up 
and cut a green staff as long 
and as thick as his arm, and 
said he would punish the bear. 
He paid no heed to our prayers 
and warnings, but .took the 
staff in his left hand and laid 
his axe on his shoulder and 
went out alone, but we followed 
at a distance. When the bear 
heard the ‘jhomp, jhomp’ of 
his footsteps, he ran at him 
roaring. Then the young man 
held out the greenwood staff in 
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his left hand and said, ‘Bite 
that, you rascal.’ So the 
bear bit it, and the young man 
smote him on the forehead 
with the axe, and the ‘reech’ 
rolled over dead.” Those of us 
who have stood up to a charg- 
ing bear, and felt far from 
happy even behind two barrels 
of a bone-smashing express of 
faultless workmanship, with all 
the security that low trajectory, 
cordite shells, and soft-nosed 
bullets can offer, will appre- 
ciate the heroism of this un- 
sung David of the sandstone 
ranges. Rammu’s opinion was 
that “a god had entered into 
him.” 

His style, hardly communi- 
cable in translation, of terse 
and vivid description, made it 
a delight to hear him talk even 
of common things. One knew, 
of course, that in early June 
the men of the jungles went 
over the precipices to gather 
wax and wild honey; but his 
description of this operation, 
as we sat under a cliff four 
hundred feet sheer from base 
to sky-line, elevated it into the 
epic. In the morning, the 
cutting and testing of green 
creepers to serve for ropes, the 
lashing of them on to rude 
cradles, the weaving of baskets 
to hold the heavy combs. Then 
in the darkest hour of the 
night, for bees are dangerous 
even in moonlight, the lower- 
ing of the cradles, two men 
in each, over the precipices 
into the black gulf of the 
“khud.” One man holds the 
baskets, some light lines, and a 
sickle, the other a bamboo pole 
with a bundle of grass on the 
end, and in his head-cloth is a 
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smouldering flake of dried cow- 
dung. Both have just rubbed 
wild garlic over their naked 
bodies. Keeping their feet 
against the rock, they are 
lowered to a point a little 
below the first comb to be 
attacked. The grass is set 
ablaze beneath the comb, and 
up swirls the angry swarm 
with a deafening roar. The 
forsaken comb, often as large 
as a small barrel, is hacked off 
into the baskets, which are 
then lowered to the bottom. 
And so, working swiftly, si- 
lently, and in deadly peril, they 
strip a cliff of a dozen combs 
in a single night. “Are they 
often stung?” ‘“ Always, more 
or less,” says Rammu, for 
neither smoke nor wild garlic 
is a perfect safeguard. Sitting 
in their crazy swings, dangling 
in the black night, at the end 
of sappy vegetable ropes, tor- 
tured by stinging bees, and 
knowing that a hasty move- 
ment may betray their presence 
to the whole swarm, these men 
put their lives in annual jeo- 
pardy, to the huge profit of 
some swindling Hindu middle- 
man. 

Yet he would, when in the 
humour, enlighten me on small 
things as carefully and con- 
scientiously as on_ greater 
matters. How was I to 
recognise a chameleon? Why, 
her gait (all his reptiles were 
feminine) was like the gait 
of an elephant, and if you 
shook a stick at her she turned 
black. Both of which state- 
ments, as I have since dis- 
covered by personal observa- 
tion, are true. Storks form up 
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and then, dancing and stamp- 
ing, drive the frogs before 
them on to dry land and eat 
them at their leisure. He had 
seen them do it. Sambhur 
stags, when their heavy horns 
become a weariness, hook them 
over a low bough and swing 
to and fro to loosen them. 
He could show me such a 
bough, all scored and cut, and 
had picked up the horns under- 
neath it, but had never seen the 
great beasts a-swing, because 
they moved about by night. 
Squatting by the camp-fire 
of an evening, firmly based on 
his enormous feet, and with 
the light playing on his 
grotesque features, he would 
often tell me of his own life 
and doings. For three months 
of the year he lived on his own 
crop of grass-like millet, from 
which the greenish - brown 
“bread,” source of the fatal 
quarrel, is baked. In February 
he and his family (his first 
wife had borne him three 
children, and died in the 1897 
famine) would migrate to the 
plain for the harvesting, 
children and all—wun qui 
marche, un qui tette, et un qui 
vient. How well one knows 
those tired little processions 
of the very poor on the dusty 
passes leading to the wheat 
lands! Generation by genera- 
tion he and his had tramped 
fifty miles to cut the crops of 
the same fields. One sheaf in 
twenty, neither more nor less, 
was his hire, and his father’s 
and grandfather’s before him. 
The farmer left the counting 
to him, and made no objection 
if the wage sheaf were a little 
heavier than the others. The 
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threshing finished, he would 
thatch the homestead, and thus 
his living was assured to the 
end of April. May found him 
back in the jungles with a 
heavy basket of wheat laid by, 
and, eking out his cakes with 
wild fruits, he lived in idleness 
till the coming of the rains in 
June. Then he would borrow 
five or ten rupees to carry him 
on till the ripening of his 
millet in autumn, and in the 
rains, also, the ground was 
soft and he could dig up yams. 
He had credit up to twenty 
rupees with his ancestral Bania, 
and naturally his debt always 
stood at that amount. In the 
famines he went hungry, and 
as bad as any famine was a 
doleful year when his first 
father-in-law paid him a three 
months’ visit. The old man 
had, or professed to have, a 
weak stomach, and could digest 
nothing but rice. The pur- 
chase of this expensive food 
had reduced his host to an 
exclusive diet of roots and 
fruits which, nnfortified by 
grain of some kind, are a 
wretched makeshift. 

I gathered that in normal 
years he worked four days 
out of the seven, exeept at 
harvest time, and on off days 
he basked in the sun or warmed 
himself over a fire. He paid 
nothing for the privilege of 
sleep, for which the poor man 
in England is mulcted so 
cruelly, his house and firing cost 
him nothing, and he never 
knew the grinding tyranny of 
cold. He had no vices, except 
for a rare and harmless drink- 
ing-bout, and no temptations 
to any. His life and thought 
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and language were pure, and, 
as I have endeavoured to show, 
the horizon of his days was 
broad and varied. He was 
certainly a happier man than 
the average worker on the 
wharves or country-side of 
England, whose lot would have 
been a poor exchange for his 
own. 

I sat at his feet, or, more 
literally, trod in his footsteps, 
for two cold weathers, during 
which period I won from him 
much priceless knowledge. 
But at the end of one rainy 
season his son, a straighter 
and more supple replica of the 
shivering gnome whom the 
lightning flashes had revealed 
to me two years before, stood 
on the same verandah flags 
and spoke three words: 
“Rammu-ka dehant bhao,” 
that is, ‘“Rammu’s body has 
come to an end.” A fierce 
fever of the jungles had carried 
him off in a few days. Then, 
as the son was the shyest of 
the shy, he took permission to 
leave the terrible headquarters, 
haunt of uniformed policemen 
and jail warders and scornful 
orderlies, and forthwith went 
away to his home. 

So Rammu, axe on shoulder, 
treads the shadowy road to the 
far folk, and will never come 
back again. Pluto, let us hope, 
will receive the little man 
kindly at his journey’s end, 
and Orion, perhaps, will now 
and then ask him to join in 
the hunting. And if there is 
harvesting in those “fruitless 
fields of corn,” Rammu will 
surely be there with a borrowed 
sickle, and, standing on one leg 
in presence of the lord of the 
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harvest, will put his palms 
together before his face and 
say, “Hé, Dadda, make me 
your servant!” One sheaf in 
twenty will he demand, neither 
more nor less. But I shall 


A DAY’S 


A hyena howled in the bed 
of the khor to the south, and 
the first early chirpings of the 
birds were heard in the bush 
around. Then the moon sank 
until it cut the western hori- 
zon, @ faint glimmer of light 
was seen in the east, the camp 
in the zareba of Kitr Bush 
awoke, and the camels were 
fed. 

It was December. The air 
before the sun had risen was 
still and clear and cold, but 
the camp, situated near the 
edge of a dry, sandy water- 
course—a khor,—was surround- 
ed on all sides by thick bush 
and undergrowth, and _ the 
fires of the sentries watching 
the camels through the night 
had thrown warmth into the 
cleared space of the zareba. 

Before sunrise the camels 
were saddled and standing in 
two ranks, while the black 
soldiers holding their bridle- 
ropes stood to attention, and 
were told the programme for 
the day—a scheme drawn up 
for their training in practising 
an advance-guard. 

Somewhere to the east a 
railway was being pushed 
across @ now waterless country 
towards the capital of the pro- 
vince, a line which in its mak- 
ing subsisted on itself, its 
whole life existing by means 





never walk through the teak 
forests without missing him, 
and it will be long before I 
have the heart to begin all 
over again with another Bhoi 
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TRAINING. 


of the iron rails it left in its 
rear. 

The men listened with in- 
terest when they heard they 
were to scout through the 
ten miles of thorny bush, dis- 
cover Railhead—an imaginary 
enemy’s Railhead—and then cut 
and destroy the line between 
Railhead and his base. 

A few of the soldiers had 
served in an Expedition which 
had conquered by means of the 
self-same rails, but most of 
them had never seen a railway 
train, and so great was their 
keenness. 

They mounted and moved off, 
spreading out like a bow, men 
riding in pairs, and, in sight of 
those, pairs to their right and 
left. Moving at a trot, they 
covered perhaps a front of two 
miles, driving all wild life they 
met in the bush in front of 
them. 

To make the men more in- 
terested in the training, they 
had been told that animals 
such as leopard or lion repre- 
sented scouts of the enemy. 
They were to report the same 
at once to their commander. 
First, a leopard returning from 
its night’s forage was put up; 
then later on one of the kings 
of the forest essayed to break 
through the line of advancing 
riders, but was driven back; 
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and again, just in front of the 
commander, a leopard was sur- 
prised quietly stalking a meek- 
eyed gazelle with its kid. 
Diversions these which, per- 
haps, in the views of keen old 
regimental majors serving at 
home, are out of place in the 
training of soldiers, but which 
keep up the interest in mock 
warfare of a race who are born 
fighters, and which only the 
real thing does not fail to 
interest. 

The bush was thick, and in 
some places so thorny as to be 
difficult to penetrate. Perched 
high up on a camel, a man can 
see far, so touch was not diffi- 
cult to maintain. Twice deep 
awkward khors were crossed, 
and the formation became rag- 
ged and the intervals uneven ; 
but a stony rise, appearing like 
an island above the top of the 
thorny scrub which stretched 
for miles, enabled the com- 
mander to see the patches of 
white moving through the 
bushes to his right and left, 
and their direction was good. 

The sun was well up and hot 
when the right of the line 
halted, and “ Halt” was passed 
along from file to file. 

Two scouts in advance of the 
screen had come racing back 
—wild men who had been en- 
listed from the West. They 
had heard a rumbling to their 
front and then a whistle of a 
kind unknown to them, they 
said—they were not men who 
had seen the Nile and its 
steamers. 

They had returned even now 
without seeing anything, but 
as they could read all the 
tracks of the country, so also 
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did they know the noises of the 
desert and bush, and these 
noises were strange and not 
one of them. 

Word was passed along from 
file to file to close on the right, 
and for ten minutes or more 
men came trotting in, shoving 
and crashing through branches 
by the weight of the camels 
they rode. Many were torn 
and scratched, but to them 
that counted as nothing. 

Scouts were again sent out, 
and this time on foot. They 
returned with more definite 
news. They had crawled and 
made their way, they said, up 
@ narrow dry watercourse 
running east, until they had 
come to a bank of earth lately 
thrown across the dry water- 
way. <A bridge was to come 
later. Cautiously they had 
crawled to the bank, and then 
up it, listening, ready on the 
first sound of the strange 
whistle to dart back to cover. 
They told how they had found 
two pieces of iron held down 
by iron nails to other iron, but 
the two pieces on top stretched 
away as far as they could see 
on either hand through a newly 
made opening in the bush. The 
irons had made no rumbling 
noise, and had not whistled 
while they were there. One 
scout thought he had seen, 
away against the sun shining 
on the irons, men working, 
but of this he was not certain. 

The camels were now formed 
in a square and “barracked,” 
their knees tied. Their guard 
hastily made a zareba of thorny 
bush round the four sides of 
the square, while the rest of 
the men followed the scouts 
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in single file down the dry 
watercourse, to carry out in 
imagination the destroying of 
the railway line. 

The new bank was reached, 
and after placing the charges 
in position the day’s exercise 
was completed. 

The soldiers collected on the 
railway embankment and ex- 
amined the line. While its 
mysteries were being explained 
to them, a construction train 
approached and whistled. The 
faces of the scouts beamed. 
This was the unknown whistle 
which had puzzled them soe 
much. The train with its 
trucks loaded up with iron 
rails went slowly past on the 
newly laid track, the North 
conquering again, and holding 
in its grasp more firmly than 
ever before the country of 
Mahdism. 

Afterwards the camels were 
again mounted, and in column 
of files the men trotted slowly 
by the side of the embankment 
down to Railhead. 

Four or five thousand work- 
men, controlled by a subaltern 
of sappers, and one or two civil 
engineers—all young and keen 
—were busy in gangs throw- 
ing up embankments, cutting 
down rises to a lower level, 
and laying the rails. 

Working quietly and me- 
thodically, their methods were 
simple. Gangs of men, each 
under their native ganger, and 
each with its portion of piece- 
work to do, were clearing and 
cutting down the bush, levelling 
the way, and making embank- 
ments where necessary. The 
construction train, shoving 
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ahead its trucks loaded with 
iron sleepers and rails, pushed 
its way up to the very edge 
of the newly made track. 
The rails were unloaded and 
clamped into place, and every 
few minutes the train moved 
a few yards on to the freshly 
laid rails. Strings of trucks 
in rear, carrying water in 
tanks from the Nile a hundred 
and fifty miles away, testified 
to the many difficulties that 
had to be fought and reckoned 
with. 

The company halted and dis- 
mounted, and the men watched 
with interest the work, talking 
eagerly amongst themselves of 
the mysteries of the engine. 

They laughed when they 
were told it drank more water 
than a camel, but so quaint is 
the working of the native mind 
that, of all the strange things 
they saw that day, nothing 
was stranger than the turning 
on and off of a water- tap, 
and water that could be made 
to flow and stop at will from 
an “iron-box.” 

Only those who know the 
country, a thirsty land where 
water is always the first con- 
sideration, can understand how 
strange this was to them. 

Later, when they had ridden 
back to camp and dismissed, 
little groups of men round camp- 
fires sat long into the night dis- 
cussing the strange, new objects 
they had seen that day. 

Now they knew “this new 
Government was _ strong, 
stronger than all other govern- 
ments, and it had come to 
stay.” 

N. B. DE LAncey FOorru. 
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‘‘____AanND A PERLE IN THE MYDDES.” 


“Tom! hi, Tom! Tom Thacker!” 


Snowballs belong to the 
category of the Unexpected. 
Even on the dark of a 
December afternoon, when 
earth is white and schools are 
emptied, their essential quality 
is still that of surprise. A 
rear attack, and cold shrapnel 
down thecollar . . . no amount 
of snow on the ground and 
riotous boyhood in the streets 
can eliminate the factor of 
shock from this, of all things 
unexpected the most, in the 
conditions, to be expected. 

In the streets, I say. But 
when to the winter-dark is 
superadded the gloom of a 
dimly lit cathedral, where, of 
all things expected, snowballs, 
even on @ snowy winter’s day, 
must surely be the least! ... 


“ Tom Thacker ! Tom, I say 1” 


Then the shot and the 
shudder. 

Or did the shudder precede 
the shot? Certainly a shud- 
dering of the soul possessed 
me at hearing my own name 
uttered in that ghostly atmo- 
sphere where I, the victim of 
an ill-organised train-service, 
was a chance and absolute 
stranger. Swift on the spiritual 
shivering followed the bodily. 
I turned sharply. A little 


shadow seemed to waver be- 
hind a pillar, a stifled giggle 
to flicker in the gloom. At an 
appreciable distance an ancient 
verger pottered among the 


monuments of the great dead. 
He solely shared my solitude. 
His face was like puckered 
parchment. One could not 
suspect such dry dust capable 
of the melting onslaught. Be- 
sides, I had had speech with 
him, and he had tasted silver. 

Considering my position 
tactically, I turned my back 
upon the pillar, the ambush, I 
now felt assured, of something 
which had haunted me from 
the hour of my birth. And 
longer; but I did not at the 
moment realise this in its full 
significance. I did, however, 
realise that what the pillar 
concealed had compelled and 
eluded me since my descent 
on Welchester platform three 
hours previously, where I was 
told that my earliest connec- 
tion with Bridestow was at 
10.25 before midnight—a slow 
train landing me at my goal at 
four o’clock in the morning. 

I was joining the house- 
warming of one of my oldest 
friends, five miles outside 
Bridestow; my invitation ex- 
tended over a month’s span, 
and covered Christmas and 
Twelfth-Night festivities. Dec- 
ember the sixth sawme stranded 
in an unknown town with that 
strange sense of joylessness 
which accompanies the going 
agley of journey-plans in a 
chilly dusk. But something 
more than the customary for- 
lornness was needful to account 
for my mood. 

A kind of fatality, a pre- 
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vision of unseen forces at work, 
deepened it to a significance 
hardly communicable in words. 
I was not experiencing this for 
the first time, but I had never 
before experienced it in such 
an acute degree. The sensa- 
tion itself recurred annually, 
lasting the greater part of each 
December. A desperate un- 
rest possessed me, an unac- 
countable certainty that I was 
wanted Somewhere by Some- 
one. At intervals I had the 
feeling that I was wanted 
less in another place than in 
another era. The distances of 
time rather than space dragged 
at the roots of me. My absolute 
ignorance of the cause of this 
periodical mood rendered me 
incapable of dispelling it; 
but no December within my 
memory had passed without 
the return of the disturbance, 
and I knew that if its motive- 
power were ever made plain 
to me by some clue of chance, 
I would obey it to the limits of 
unreasen. 

To outsiders my spiritual 
disease in this period was 
made accountable by a physi- 
cal ailment which succeeded to 
the mood with a clockwork 
regularity. So surely as 
Christmas Day began _ to 
lengthen its shadows, so surely 
was I beset with a violent 
ague. Fever and shivering 
battled for possession of my 
body during some seven days, 
and expired together, leaving 
me a weak and despondent 
victor. The yearly recurrence 
of this illness was in itself 
something of a mystery; but 
it served ostensibly to justify 
the three-weeks’ moodiness of 
which it was the apparent 
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culmination. Yet inwardly I 
knew my mental disorder to 
be a thing in nowise depen- 
dent on the bodily affliction it 
preceded. 

On the morning of my 
departure for Bridestow, I was 
still unaffected by my annual 
gloom; I had commenced my 
journey in sunlight, void of any 
psychic trouble; but very soon 
the cloud began to gather and 
grow dense, and at Welches- 
ter, where my train branched 
off from the Bridestow line, 
it was of an extraordinary 
oppressiveness. Even had the 
train been continuing to my 
destination, I knew that I 
would still have been com- 
pelled to alight at this place. 
On the platform, my baggage 
about me, I discovered the 
alteration of the train I had 
relied on to carry me to my 
friends that night. The pro- 
spect of the 10.25 was impos- 
sibly cheerless; of course I 
would spend the night in Wel- 
chester. But even without the 
warranting circumstances, I 
knew that I must. Something 
in Welchester wanted me. 

Should he, said the porter, 
carry my things to the Station 
Hotel? It seemed the reason- 
able course; but I shook my 
head, and had them deposited 
in the parcels office. I had a 
premonition that I would not 
be sleeping at the Station 
Hotel that night. 

I turned out into the streets, 
where pale early lamplight and 
dingy daylight struggled feebly 
with the more vivid mirage 
of light cast upward by the 
snow. 

I told myself I must get 
something to eat, and made an 
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unhesitating track through the 
streets of the dim old eity. I 
had heard much of the historic 
and romantic charm of Wel- 
chester, but I scarcely looked 
about me as I went. For I 
began to realise that I knew 
the charm and the city by 
heart. I had trod these ways 
before. I barely heard the 
sound of my own steps on the 
powdered pavements. It was 
as though they were trodden 
by a ghost.... 

I came to halt. Not before 
hotel, or restaurant, or tea- 
shop — that had not been the 
primitive need directing me; 
but in front of the grand 
Cathedral towering in ancient 
silence on the city’s marge. 
Beyond it stretched flat quiet 
fields, levelled to the frozen 
Wele, which holds the old 
cathedral town in a crook of 
its arm like a lover. One of 
these flats was dotted with 
gravestones; on another boys 
were playing, their voices 
and scufflings coming with an 
odd effect of distance. Some 
of them were sliding on the 
river, or chucking stones and 
lumps of broken ice across its 
slippery face. At yet a little 
distance the great fragments 
of Welchester Castle stood out 
against the sky. A dull glow 
from the west filtering through 
the ruined windows lit them 
into a semblance of life. It 
seemed possible to imagine men 
and women still habiting those 
windy chambers; and boys, 
boys.... 

“ What do you want?” 

I uttered the words aloud, 
in mechanical answer to a thin 
sound in the air seeming to 
call my name—to a wisp of 
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motion plucking at my sleeve. 
But I was mistaken; it had 
been a trick of the wind. 

As I turned into the Cathe- 
dral the rumour of the great 
organ flooded me; then, sweet 
and shrill, the voices of choir- 
boys. Some service or prac- 
tice was on. Disappointed, I 
turned away. I wanted the 
place to myself. All these 
others — worshippers, choris- 
ters, priest — had no business 
there. I must bide my time. 

At the door I heard—did I 
hear ?—the merest whisper. 


“Tom...” 


I paused, breath held. I 
looked back. Uncertain shad- 
ows danced about me. 

“Imagination,” I decided ; 
“Tl get something to eat and 
come back again.” And I re- 
peated, not in my thoughts, 
but under my breath, like an 
assurance: “I shall come back 
again.” 

I made a tour of the great 
building, turning my back on 
the west where the country 
stretched into the open. 
Streets lay to the east, and 
shops too, I supposed, for by 
an angle of the east wall I 
heard the clinking of an anvil. 

“There'll be a bakery near 
the smithy,” I remembered, 
and turned the corner. But 
there was no smithy, only 
another angle of the Cathedral 
wall, an unfamiliar angle that 
protruded itself like an im- 
pertinence upon me who knew 
by heart each stone of this 
beloved building. 

I could no longer hear the 
sound of iron on iron, but I 
had come right for the shops, 
ofasort. Little, mean, crooked 
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streets like crippled beggar 
children huddled for warmth 
under this aspect of the Cathe- 
dral. I turned down the near- 
est, an ill-lit alley, crowded 
with poor shop-fronts, at the 
door of one of which a figure 
was standing. I quickened my 
step, and she moved instantly 
to meet me, hands outstretched 
a little, such a small, frail slip 
of a thing: until she was quite 
close I was certain she was a 
girl-child, and then I saw her 
for a bent old woman. She 
came to an abrupt stop as our 
eyes met, and hers were dim 
and startled. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear,” 
she said in a bewildered voice. 

She was a very sweet old lady. 

“Where can I get a cup of 
tea, mother?” 

“Will you come in?” She 
indicated her shop-door, above 
which the sign “M. VENN” 
was just readable in half- 
obliterated paint. 

“Ts that your name?” I 
had an obscure feeling that 
there was some mistake. 

“Yes, sir.’ She was re- 
covering from whatever had 
troubled her in our encounter. 

I entered the little shop. It 
was shabby, but exceedingly 
clean. Behind the counter, 
where loaves and cakes were 
sold, was entrance to a tiny 
parlour. Here she served me 
at a ridiculous price: she ran 
out for eggs and fresh butter 
and a rasher of ham, and laid 
the bills rather shyly beside 
my plate as being no part of 
her concern; she held herself 
responsible only for the tea, the 
brown rolls, and the really de- 
licious home-made cake. She 


waited on me tremulously. 
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We said very little As I 
rose to go she asked— 

“ Was it all right, my dear?” 

I assured her it was. It 
was as much as I could do 
not to kiss her. There were 
tears in her eyes, and the 
same trouble seemed to stir 
in her that I had noticed at 
first. Her two old hands 
strayed out as though to 
keep me. I was reluctant to 
go; yet one other call was 
stronger in me. 

“Good evening——” I hesi- 
tated, glanced at her left hand, 
and added, “Mrs Fenn.” To 
which she answered in a sub- 
dued way, “Good evening, sir,” 
and coloured faintly, and hid 
her wedding-ring beneath her 
apron. 

When I turned at the end of 
the mean little street, she was 
still at her door. 

People were streaming out 
of the Cathedral now, and for 
a little while I loitered about 
the big graveyard. Many of 
the tombs were old out of 
knowledge. In a remote cor- 
ner a couple of graves had 
been recently dug up; ancient 
tenants were to be displaced 
by vew. Their crumbling 
headstones lay propped against 
a bank. One could not read 
the dates and inscriptions upon 
them: the weather had read 
them too often, had worn the 
pages blank.... 

I turned into the Cathedral. 

The verger was there and, 
confound them, a few visitors. 
A stupid hour for visitors, 
cried my impatient soul; what 
could they hope to see in this 
light? Later I judged them 
to be American tourists “ rush- 
ing” Great Britain, each half- 
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hour planned in advance. 
Welchester’s allotted morsel 
fell unfortunately; but the 
Cathedral is one of England’s 
sights, and one could always 
say, you know, that one had 
not missed it. 

The verger was telling 
things to his party. I 
walked towards them, not 
because I wished to hear, but 
because they were centred 
round the precise spot in that 
vast and beautiful building 
where my heart was beating. 

“See here, Helen — the 
cunnin’ mite!” 

“Oh, the cutey! Who is 
he, anyway?” 

“T guess he’s that baby 
priest thing Mr Levant told 
us be sure not to miss—now 
where is it?” 

She turned to the inevitable 
Baedeker, but Master Verger 
was before her, a lean finger 
on the tiny stone effigy that 
was the momentary point of 
curiosity. 

The Boy-Bishop has slipped 
from the memory — which 
means from the heart—of a 
world that needs him no more. 
Bluff King Hal struck him a 
buffet ; Mary resuscitated him; 
and Queen Bess killed him for 
good. But for years, number- 
ing their hundreds, there was 
no ehoir attached to the Church 
or the private chapels of the 
nobility that did not each 
December elect its mimic 
Bishop, whose term of office 
lasted from Saint Nicholas to 
Childermas, He had his trap- 
pings, his dignities, his par- 
ades; such authority as the 
Bishop exercised in the world 
of clerics was his above his 
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youthful comrades; he even 
preached to them in the great 
Cathedral. It was a three- 
weeks’ festival this of the Boy- 
Bishop, with enough of the 
colour of pageantry and quaint 
licence to make it attractive 
to the boyish troop it con- 
cerned: a child’s mummery, 
smiled on and sanctioned by 
Mother Church, who doubtless 
derived her own benefit there- 
from. It was said that if the 
little chosen chorister died 
while still bearing his honours, 
he was buried with the full 
dignities of his estate. Some 
antiquaries have disputed this 
point; but in the Cathedrals 
of Welchester and Salisbury 
tiny child-effigies bear out the 
truth of it. No visible inscrip- 
tion supported the claims of 
the little figure our verger 
droned of; but here he was, 
a child in the midst of four 
great monuments bearing the 
names of princes of the Church 
—historic names. 

‘“‘ And what do you believe?” 
one of the fair Americans at- 
tacked her guide. 

He coughed dustily. “It 
may be so, miss, and it may 
not be so. They do say as 
there are other heffigies cast in 
a minute mould to be seen else- 
where — such as knights and 
what not, full-grown men, you 
understand me, but carved 
smallish for convenience as it 
were. However, there it is.” 

Yes, there it was, old sceptic. 
How else could this small 
accident have crept in among 
those stately prelates but as 
their brother? <A flash of 
ridiculous wrath passed through 
me. It was on the tip of my 
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tongue to tell them all about 
it... but about what? Ah, 
it was on the tip of my tongue, 
on the giddy verge of memory. 
I could no more grasp it than 
I could grasp that shadow 
dancing so oddly behind one of 
the great tombs. 

“But don’t you know his 
name? He must at least have 
a name!” the lady persisted. 

“We have no evidence to 
that effect, miss,” returned the 
verger with dry precision. 
‘We possess the hinventory of 
his vestments, however. The 
register lies opened under the 
glass case to your right. The 
character of the ’andwriting is 
Gothic, and somewhat ’ard to 
decipher. They had no School- 
board in those days, miss.” He 
paused a moment for the slight 
but inevitable snigger of appre- 
ciation, cleared his throat a 
little, and ran over the list in 
his guide’s monotone, without 
glancing at the protected parch- 
ment. My eye travelled down 
that antique document. with 
ease... . 

“‘ Imprimis, myter well gar- 
nished with perle and precious 
stones, with nowches of silver, 
and gilt before and behind. 

“Item, ilij rynges of silver 
and gilt with four redde pre- 
cious stones in them. 

“‘ Item, j pontifical with silver 
and gilt, with a blew stone in 
hytt. 

“‘ Item, j owche broken silver 
and gilt, with iiij precious 
stones and a perle in the 
myddes——” 

“They appear not to have 
considered pearls as precious 
stones,” one of the young ladies 
observed. 

“Them was the days of 
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ignorance and darkness, miss ; 
we know better now. — Item, 
a Crosse with a staf of coper 
and gilt... a vesture redde 
with lyons of silver and brydds 
of gold... one albe to the 
same with stars in the paro 
[that’s the same as to say the 
apparel, miss]... one tabard 
of skarlett and a hoode thereto 
one stayned cloth of the 


” 
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ymage of Saint Nicholas. . . 

So he went on. And through 
his professional drone I repeated 
in my heart, ‘‘We know better 
now, we know better now... .” 

“What a _ trousseau!” 
“Helen” was speaking. ‘“ But 
I wish I knew his name.” 

“You wouldn’t be much the 
wiser for it, miss.” Master 
Verger evidently resented the 
implication of his own ignor- 
ance. “We now pass on to 
the Grinling Gibbons Screen, 
carved in the year——” 

He meandered to some other 
glory of the Cathedral. Its 
beauties were barely visible by 
night, and his little tribe fol- 
lowed eagerly. I stepped across 
Miss Helen’s shadow as she 
passed. For the life of me I 
could not help it. 

“His name, madam,” I said, 
“was Nicholas Cope.” 

She eyed me in faint astonish- 
ment, ‘Oh, thank you; that’s 
very interesting.” Acknow- 
ledging me with a bow, she 
passed on, puzzled. 

Yet less so than myself. Why 
had I said that? How did I 
know? But I did know. 

“Tomi! ... Tom... 
breathed the elusive whisper 
that was one with the elusive 
shadow. I slipped behind the 
tomb; but it was too quick for 
me. 
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The verger looked back, ex- 
pectant of me. approached and 
put a half-crown into his palm. 

“T’ll wander round by myself 
a bit; I know this place.” 

“That will be quite as you 
please, sir, I am sure.” This 
was he at his most affable. I 
dropped the party and went in 
chase of my shadow. I had not 
lied. I knew the place, though I 
had never set foot in it in my life. 

My shadow had vanished. 
It was playing hide-and-seek 
with me. I sensed the jolly 
little soul of mischief in the 
atmosphere. 

“You sha’n’t escape me,” I 
muttered. “I'll get hold of you 
somehow... .” 

The droning voice wandered 
farther off, farther. The party 
took leave. Through a high 
open window I saw stars on a 
frosty sky. Inside the Cathe- 
dral the light was very dim. 
Tom ! 


“Tom! Tom 


Thacker !” 


hi, 


There was my name in full 
confessed. My shadow knew 
me. I would know him or die. 
The verger was approaching 
slowly. 


“Tom Thacker ! Tom, I say!” 


And then! the villainous 
snowball full in the nape, and 
the darting shadow to the 
column’s shelter, and _ the 
muffled laughter... . 

This was the moment for 


I looked down at the sturdy 
boyish form trudging beside 
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manceuvres. And I, as I have 
said, turned my back on the 
certainty of that concealing 
column, and loitered in a wide 
careless circle until I had 
gained the right side of it, 
back still turned. But my 
unconscious ally, the verger, 
guarded the other side, and I 
had my prisoner between two 
fires. I leapt round and was 
on him —on whatever the 
column had been hiding. 

“Now then, you young 
beggar!” I breathed in a 
triumphant whisper. 

And it was no shadow—or 
was it? ah, but none to me! 
Two quick young hands were 
up about my neck, an eager 
cheek was pressed against 


mine, and the answering 
whisper was half a sob, half 
a laugh. 


“Tom! Tom! dear old Tom! I 
knew thou’ldst come this year.” 

“Nick!” I said. And for 
the first time I began to have 
a glimmer of the need that 
had drawn me to Welchester, 
that had been drawing me 
back since the day, centuries 
past, when Nicholas Cope died 
during his term of office. 

The verger was close upon us. 

“Look slippy!” said Nick. 
Hugging my arm he dragged 
me away, out of the holy 
shadow into the holy starlight. 
The snow crisped under our 
shoes. Nick looked up, a grin all 
over his jolly freckled little face. 

“Say, old Tom, I got thee a 
good ’un, did not I?” 


II, 


me in the hose and jerkin of 
the fifteenth century. 
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“Yes,” I assented, “you got 
me a good’un. And now, my 
young gentleman, we'll have 
this out. Who are you?” 

“Who I be?” ejaculated he. 
“Dostna know me? Thou 
rotter!” He executed a little 
caper under the stars. ‘Oh, 
Tom, isna this snow just 
bully !” 

“Hold hard!” I _ said. 
“Where did you pick up this 
stuff? Surely this wasn’t your 
fashion of talk?” 

“No, beshrew me!” laughed 
Nicholas Cope. “Thou and I 
were wont to mangle speech in 
other wise, ha, Tom? Dost 
remember how old Withun 
would rate us? ‘Murtherers 
o’ the honest Saxon!’ a’ called 
us. (I loved him, though.) But 
Lord ! the kind worms they do 
eat holes even in my old stones 
within yonder, and so I hear 
what I hear. I'll tell thee 
what I know, shall I? ‘Cork- 
ing’ and ‘lemon’ I know, and 
‘skidoo’ and ‘cute’— why, I 
be called cute a dozen times a 
day o’ Junes, Tom.” 

“These are all American- 
isms,” I said. 

“Very like. It be a friendly 
talk to hear in one’s lonesome- 
ness.” 

“Are you very lonely, 
Nick?” 

“Oh, Tom! ... an I'd but 
lived two days longer I'd 
ha’ been buried among the 
children.” 

“Poor old chap.” 

“Out here—” we were cross- 
ing the graveyard now — “it 
be jolly at all seasons. Earth 
she’s a kind guardian, a’ be 
full o’ cracks. Can hear the 
birds sing, and boys a-quarrel, 
can watch the roots o’ things 


and little live beasts, ha? Oh, 
but within there, all amid 
those four stern preachers, that 
lie so strait and pompified 
from March to February! 
tis, ‘Peace, peace, thou restless 
imp!’ if one but turn to ease 
a cramp. I would I hadna 
died a bishop, Tom.” 

“Never mind, Nick. Here 
you are, escaped.” 

“Ay. This is my holy-day. 
Three weeks, and thou, and the 
snow all together! isna it 
jolly?” 

“ Nick,” I said, ““who wasI?” 

“ Lord, what small memories 
men have,” said he wistfully. 
“T did think thee jesting a 
while back. Dost truly not 
remember ? ” 

“No facts, Nick. Only that 
we loved each other.” 

“That be fact enough, I 
guess. I'll mind thee of the 
rest. Oh, we've days before 
us! Thou wert my younger 
when I died, and now, ha, ha! 
Tom’s got hair on’s face, 
Thou dost look odd i’ thy 
beard, Tom! Is’t a fearful 
bore to clip and trim? I war- 
rant it be sport—I would I 
had lived beard-long. Wilt 
let me see thee at Master 
Barber’s, Tom?” 

“But Master Barber will see 
you too.” 

“Nay, only thou. Others 
be so blind, they canna see me ; 
and numb, they canna touch 
me; and deaf, not to hear 
me.” 

“And why am I not blind 
and numb and deaf to thee, 
Nick?” 

My hand was lifted to a 
warm mouth. 

“We loved each other,” 
answered Nicholas Cope. 
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III, 


‘Where are we for, old 
fellow?” I asked. 

“We be for seeking my 
owche,” said Nick soberly. 
“T lost it, dostna remember? 
Thou shouldstna ha’ forgotten 
that, Tom. Thou'lt help me, 
wilt thou? I must find my 
owche—I must.” He gave a 
little sigh. 

“ Why, Niek?” 

“They say I shallna sleep in 
peace till it be found again. 
The sin’s a shadow on my 
immortal soul, they say. And 
so year by year I must walk, 
and go a-looking for my 
owche.” He sighed again, 
then kicked up his heels and 
grinned out of the corner of 
mouth and eye. “Silly asses! 
who wants to sleep in peace? 
Us was ever cutting capers 0’ 
nights when old Withun wasna 
spying. Tom!” he wheedled 
my hand. “Thou'lt bide past 
Yule and go treasure-hunting, 
ha? Great nights we'll have, 
and none tosay usnay. Thou'lt 
bide, Tom?” 

“To the death, Nick!” 

“Ay,” he said softly, “bide 
till then.” 

“Tl find a hotel near the 
Cathedral, if there is one.” 

“Oh no, Tom, not an hostel. 
Bide with Marget.” 

“Marget?” 

“Ay, Marget of the bakery, 
her that was Marget Catton, 
and then was Marget Fenn. 
(But that was after my time.) 
Oh, thou hastna forgotten Mar- 
get the Smithy’s daughter ?— 
Tom, thou art a rotter! And 
thou and she so jolly thick— 
she liked thee best of the 


bunch of us, and we all se keen 
on her as we were. Come, 
Tom, think, Tom! I punched 
the heads of half the choir for 
thy sake because they were 
mad about thee and her, and 
—thou wastna very spry at 
punching heads thyself, Tom.” 

“Thank you, Nick, And 
weren't you keen on Marget, 
too?” 

“Oh, well... pretty keen. 
But I loved thee best, and so 
did she.” 

“And after all the baggage 
went and married this Fenn 
chap, confound him.” 

“Thou mustna miscall young 
Matt, Tom. I couldna ha’ got 
thee out o’ the water without 
him, not for all the little Prince- 
ling’s help, and Geoffrey Apps- 
ley had made himself searce, 
the dirty funk.” 

“Well, if I owe young Matt 
my life I suppose I must for- 
give him Marget. How came 
I in the water, and what 
was the Princeling doing 
there?” 

“Lord, what wasna he!” 
Nick chuckled. “A nice mess 
that was for all of us, and if 
Geoffrey had but taken his 
licking like a man ! The 
Prince was no funk, nay, it 
wasna Ned’s fault.” 

“You've still left me in mid- 
water, Nick,” I said patiently. 
“T’ll go under without a help- 
ing hand.” 

“That’s where Matt o’ the 
Fenn comes in; and so we'll to 
Marget’s, because ’tis closing 
time. Keep thy hair on; I'll 
mind thee of everything afore 
the bells ring in the Christ. 
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Race thee to Marget’s, Tom 
Thacker !” 

He bounded away, shouting 
and tossing back his hood, a 
boy out of school, primed for 
games and mischief. And I— 
raced after him, and so we 
arrived in a breathless laughter 
at the little bakery where I had 
supped, and Nick pommelled on 
the door, and I clouted him 
over the ear and knocked 
decorously. Margaret Venn 
opened to us, and inquiry 
changed to welcome in her old 
eyes as they met mine. Of 
Nick dancing on the step, and 
snuffing up the scent of crust 
and cake in an ecstasy, she 
took no note. 

“Mrs Fenn—Venn” (I cor- 
rected myself), “I shall be stay- 
ing in Welchester a few weeks. 
If you have a room to spare, 
would you care to take a 
lodger ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” The soft 
face brightened. “I have a 
room—it isn’t a very big one 
—perhaps you wouldn’t——? 
Will you come in and look 
at it?” 

“No, Mrs Venn, I will not. 
I'll be stepping up to the station 
for my traps.” 

“T am not very used——” 
she faltered. 

I took her hand in mine by 
way of encouragement. “ Don’t 
worry, mother. I won’t be a 
trouble to you.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, sir!” 

We left her in a bewildered 
tremor of doubt and joy. 

“Stations be great sport,” 
observed Nick, trotting beside 
me in profound satisfaction. 
“An I’d my way over again I 
wouldna sing i’ the choir, I’d 
be ’prentice to a driver of 


engines, ay, and I’d keep my 
throat shut lest they impressed 
me, as they did thee.” 

“Me? What did I find so 
impressive about ’em, whoever 
they were?” 

“ Now thou’rt talking gabble. 
Impressed thee, I said.” 

“And impressed me I heard. 
So comb out the tangles.” 

Nick groaned and rolled his 
eyes. “Thou canstna help 
being a dunderhead, old Tom. 
But for all that, thou hadst 
the sweetest voice in the choir, 
and if thou didna want to be 
impressed in my Lord Bishop’s 
service thou shouldst ha’ kept 
thy throat shut i’ the lanes 
and left the birds to their 
singing. Well! what a mess 
o’ tears and trouble thou wast 
when they brought thee into 
the Castle court afront of a 
rider on a big horse. ‘Here 
be a nightingale to house wi’ 
the thrushes,’ a’ said; and they 
fetched Hugh Withun along, 
and thou didst sob and sob and 
call on thy mother. Dostna 
remember how the boys then 
about mocked at thee, the little 
brutes, and old Withun slashed 
out at ’em and said in his 
sharp cross voice, ‘Tune up,’ 
a’ said, ‘tune up!’ And thou 
didst only sob louder, crying, 
‘Mother, mother, mother!’ 
‘That’s no nightingale song,’ 
a’ said. And thou, ‘’Tis all 
the song thou’lt have o’ me!’ 
And thou and he did ever after 
hate most heartily, and yet I 
loved ye both.” 

“Did you mock at me that 
day, Nick?” 

His eyes flashed. “Never 
I! Never! Dostna remember, 
Tom, I gave ’em bloody noses 
when they were cruel to thee, 
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because thou wast so pitiful 
and never a strong one, and 
I was tough as Withun’s shoe- 
sole. (We know how tough 
that was, eh?) And, Tom, I 
took thee into my bed that 
night when thou wast shaking 
so quietly i’ the dark, lest the 
other lads heard thee.” His 
underlip quivered a little. “I 
thought perhaps thou’ldst ha’ 
remembered that, Tom... 
I told thee to take comfort. 
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‘’Tisna bad here,’ I told thee, 
‘and I’ll be thy friend,’ I said. 
And thou didst ask my name, 
and tell me thine, and so fell 
asleep.” 

I slipped an arm about his 
shoulder. “Don’t grieve at 
my poor memory, Nick. The 
big thing has remained alive 
between us these four hundred 
years and more.” 

“And oh, I’ve been a-weary 
for thy coming,” whispered he. 


IV. 


I had the whole story on the 
following evening, as we sat 
together in the broken arch 
of the great window that had 
once lighted the banqueting- 
hall of the Lord Bishops of 
Welchester. Among the crum- 
bled chambers laid open to the 
air owls flew and hooted like 
awakened spirits. They, and 
my little Ghost who sat dan- 
gling his heels over the broken 
ledge fifty feet above the earth, 
seemed to me the only real 
things in the world; the boys 
once more sliding and tussling 
on the frozen river in the dis- 
tance became like ghosts of 
future ages—and yet, some- 
thing in their calling voices 
rang with an echo out of the 
past. . . . Nick at my side 
nodded. 

“Ay, shut thy eyes, and it 
might be our fellows again,” 
said he. “Gregory, and Walter, 
and Ambrose, and all. Though 
*tbwasna often old Withun 
would let us abroad to do as 
we pleased. A’ kept our noses 
pretty close to our tasks, and 
when ’twasna book-learning it 
was Do-Re-Mi till our throats 


ached. This was the time of 
holy-day for us boys, though, 
and December was a jolly 
month from Saint Nick to 
Holy Innocents.” 

‘**Hoo! hoo! hoo!” A white 
owl whirred past our ears. 

“Who? Who? Who?” 
mocked Nick. “So the boys 
cried that Saint Nicholas Eve 
afore I got my bishop’s gloves. 
Gregory hankered for ’em, and 
might have had ’em for me. 
Little enow J was cut out for 
a Churchman, Tom! but I was 
the elder, and the leader in 
the choir (though none of us 
had thy alto), and Hugh 
Withun liked me, Lord knows 
why, for I would plague out 
his life seven times in a sen- 
night. A’ read me a lesson 
on my responsibilities when 
they dressed me up in my fine 
vestments, ‘Bethink thee, 
Nick,’ says he, ‘thy fellows 
look to thee for ensample this 
three weeks, thy person is be- 
come as sacred as our Lord 
Bishop’s own, and thou shalt 
officiate in the Church, and 
say a Mass on Holy Innocents ; 
and so thou must forget thy 
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boy’s body which is too prone 
to the frivolities of this world, 
and remember only thy im- 
mortal soul of which it is the 
rude casket. No pranks, Nick 
Cope, no pranks for thy credit’s 
sake and mine.’ ‘I warrant 
thee, Withun!’ says I, and 
poked at him with my crozier. 
Up goes his hand, itching for 
me, ‘And leave my sacred 
person in peace,’ says I; 
‘’tisna for such as thee to 
scourge it this three weeks!’ 
And I strutted up and down 
mightily pleased with my 
grand clothes, my mitre, and 
my rings, and my owche, and 
the alb and tabard worked in 
gold and blue and scarlet. A’ 
shook his bony finger in my 
face, and says he, ‘As ye will, 
Master Nick, but if thou do 
not prune thy manners, or if 
I catch thee running round 
the streets in thy episcopal 
gloves, or if thou be lax in 
school or choir (for all thy 
Bishopric), by so much as the 
winking of an eyelid—I will 
lay up such a leathering for 
thee after Holy Innocents as 
thou shalt remember me by 
to the end of thy days!’ 
Thereat I laughed outright, 
for he had me fairly, and he 
did his best not to smile o’ one 
side of his old puckered mouth, 
and says soberly, ‘And now, 
whom wilt thou elect amongst 
thy fellows to be thy minis- 
ters this three weeks?’ ‘Tom 
Thacker shall swing the censer,’ 
says I, and went on to name 
what others I would have, but 
there was no more smiles in 
him after that word.” 

“From the beginning he was 
jealous of your love for me,” I 
murmured, A thousand tiny 
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chambers in my heart were un- 
sealing themselves as Nicholas 
spoke. 

“Tf it was so,” said Nick, 
“what a folly! A bey doesna 
love another boy and an old 
man in the same wise. How- 
beit, thou wert my censer- 
swinger, and ever stood nighest 
me in all the jolly time that 
followed. Dost remember the 
procession to the Cathedral 
yonder for Vespers on Saint 
Nicholas, us all decked out so 
fine? and afterwards parading 
through the town from house 
to house, getting of monies in 
the name of Mother Chureh? 
and how—ha, ha!—I blessed 
them that gave liberally ? and 
how we first knocked up the 
smithy that stood well-nigh in 
the Cathedral’s self along the 
eastern wall, so that we boys 
would listen for the stroke on 
the anvil during choir-practice, 
and think on Marget instead of 
our parts——” 

“Yes, yes! what happened 
to the smithy, Nick?” 

“They reclaimed it, nigh 
two hundred years ago; it had 
been holy ground once, but 
fallen to ruins in our times, 
and the Lord Bishops got rents 
for it from traders and crafts- 
men and such; and later on 
they went, and the east aisle 
was restored, I miss the clang 
o’ the hammer lying in my 
tomb eleven months o’ the 
year. . . . Well, then, dost 
remember how Marget Catton 
came out o’ the forge and ran 
alongside on the cobbles, with 
eyes for none but thee in thy 
new alb? and how Matt o’ the 
Fenn laughed out at us when 
we came to his father, the 
baker’s, and said, ‘No man 
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shall ever? trap me in the 
livery o’ the Church!’ and his 
father said grimly, ‘Yet thou 
shalt come to a baker’s cap for 
all thy wild ways’; and a’ 
doled us a mean bounty wi’ 
the left hand, whereas Catton, 
the big smith, had given us 
freely with the right. (So 
’twas a stingy blessing Master 
Baker had o Nicholas Cope !) 
And dost remember how well 
we were supped in the 
Canon’s room ?—I had a choice 
of six of ye to eat with me, 
and thou, be sure, wast there 
—white bread and cider, we 
had, and meat and cheese, 
Um, um! And the junketings 
and entertainments to follow! 
*twas a rare season for us lads, 
and Yule to crown it all! 

*“‘ But little notion had we of 
the festival time that Yule was 
to be. For all suddenly, when 
my term was nigh spent, and 
I was stuck half the day 
conning the sermon they had 
writ for me to speak on Holy 
Innocents (stupid stuff, not 
such as I’ld ha’ preached out 0’ 
mine own mouth), came run- 
ners and riders to acquaint my 
Lord Bishop, a’ was a good 
Yorkist, of the approach of 
who but Prince Edward and 
his uncle Earl Rivers, then 
northward bound for Ludlow 
Castle. And they were minded 
to bide in Welchester over 
Yule, at my Lord Bishop’s 
entertainment. The to-do there 
was in kitehen and buttery 
and still-room! and the buzz 
and flutter among us lads. 
For we knew naught of the 
Princeling, save that he was 
a boy even as ourselves, and 
it set our tongues clacking 
and our brains a- wondering. 
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Gregory thought young Ned 
would have naught to do 
wi’ the likes of us. ‘Princes 
may not herd wi’ choir-boys,’ 
said he. ‘But they may with 
God’s chosen,’ cries Ambrose, 
his eyes all shining, as his 
way was when he spoke of 
the Church; ‘they may wi’ 
bishops!’ and so nodded at me, 
sitting over my page, my head 
between my hands. ‘Nick's - 
teeth ‘ld chatter in his silly 
pate if he had but to say 
God-den to the Prince!’ scoffs 
Gregory, to draw me; and 
cries I, ‘’'T would take more 
than a prince to make my 
teeth chatter; I’m afeard of 
no twelve-years’ bey alive. If 
I do not get some sport wi’ 
young Ned I'll swallow my 
sermon.’ ‘Thou’rt liker to 
swallow it an thou dost,’ says 
Gregory, ‘and be swallowed 
thyself by old Withun to 
boot ; and what Mass we sing 
o Holy Innocents ’ill be for 
mercy o’ thy soul, I think!’ 
I’ve wondered since if Gregory 
called that speech to mind in 
after days. 

“Well, ere Christ’s Eve went 
out, my Earl Rivers came in 
wi’ his train and Prince Ned 
and Geoffrey Appsley—a dis- 
grace to the post of whipping- 
boy, that one!” 

“ Whipping-boy, Nick?” 

“Ay. Art in a new trouble, 
Tom?” 

“Till Master Appsley’s post 
is made plain.” 

“Why, why! doesna there 
be whipping-boys in these 
days?” demanded Nick curi- 
ously. ‘Your princelings still 
be fiesh and blood, I suppose? 
What happens when they get 
‘emselves into hot water?” 
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“They probably scald.” 

“Well, well, and well!” 
Nicholas scratched his pate 
and pondered the matter. 
“Yet it sounds fairenow. So 
they take their own leather- 
ings for their own misdeeds, 
eh?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Princes, Tom! The world’s 
grown hardy. But it sounds 
fair, ay, it does. Why, in our 
day the princelings had their 
whipping-boys, that took their 
punishment for ’em when they 
had done this, that, or t’other 
and needed their souls purged ; 
and Geoffrey Appsley was 
young Ned’s deputy to cheat 
the devil. A great tough 
beast, and a clinking coward 
to boot. 

“We didna have more than 
a glimpse o’ the Prince that 
day as he sat at supper (they 
served it in public against 
custom, because o’ the season 
and the occasion), and we boys 
sang i’ the gallery the while— 
look how ‘tis broken away 
yonder, Tom. But he seemed 


' @ merry young cock, and we 


liked the looks o’ him. A’ 
laughed outright at the sub- 
tlety the cook had devised in 
his honour, his own figure done 
as natural as life in painted 
jellies so as to make a boy’s 
mouth water. ‘I hope I taste 
as handsome as I do smell and 
look, my Lord!’ a’ cries; and 
our master answers, ‘ Y’are of 
the savour England loves above 
all others, my Prince.’; ‘Yet 
the red rose smells stronger,’ 
says Ned saucily, and my Lord 
Bishop, in a stern loud voice, 
‘The red rose is dead and its 
roots are withered in this 
land.’ (And the land smelled 


Tudor, Tom, not ten years 
later, ha?) There was mum- 
mers and dancing fools come 
after the feast, but us lads was 
packed off to bed betimes, 


“and I lay cudgelling my wits 


for a way of getting at the 
Prince on the morrow. 

“ Yule o’ course was brimmed 
from sun-up to sun-down wi’ 
Masses, and banquets, and 
frolick, and what not; but 
there came an hour after noon 
when all the bustle was left to 
the underlings, and the great 
ones slept off the dinner they 
had sat at from ten till one o’ 
the clock, and we boys were 
left to our devices —a rest- 
time, said Hugh Withun, be- 
cause we had a little Mystery 
to perform before the Earl 
when supper was done. And 
it was in this hour Gregory 
scampered among us crying, 
‘Now’s the time, Nick, to 
make good thy vaunt! They 
say in the buttery the Prince 
is shut into his chamber even 
as we, so fetch him out and 
we'll see what stuff he’s made 
of.’ I saw Gregory thought I 
dared not, but, ‘Bide a bit!’ 
I said, and I got into the full 
glory of my bishop’s vestments, 
and even then I remember as 
thou pinned on the owche wi’ 
the four bright stones and the 
pearl i’ the middle, thou didst 
say, ‘How ill this catches, 
Nick.’ ‘’T will serve,’ I said, 
impatient to be gone. ‘ Be’st 
going so?’ asked Gregory, and 
I told him, ‘ Ay,’ for it was my 
notion I’d be stayed less i’ the 
corridors if I met wi’ any of 
the serving-folk, who had a big 
respect for my mitre, and none 
at all for my hood. ‘Now,’ 
says I, ‘ who will follow Daniel 
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into the den of the lion, for 
only the brave deserves the 
sport.’ And one after another 
hung back, and thou alone 
stood by me, saying, ‘I’ll go 
where thou leadest, Nick,—and 
Nick,’ thou whispered, ‘let’s go 
play after on the ice?’ So I 
got our necessaries, and we 
crept away through the empty 
passages and down the little 
secret stair that gave on a 
postern in the menials’ quarters. 
"Twas a foul day without, dark 
drew early in, and that be- 
friended us as we stole about 
the Castle wall. Erelong we 
were flinging lumps of snow at 
the window we knew to be the 
Princeling’s. It fetched him 
swiftly; out comes his head 
and ‘Who’s below?’ a’ calls. 
‘Pax vobiscum !’ I pronounces, 
‘’tis the Bishop’s self.’ He 
stares a little through the 
mirk, and then ‘Thou imp!’ 
a’ splutters, and calls over’s 
shoulder, ‘ Geoffrey, hi, ’tis the 
Child-Bishop come to give us a 
blessing ’—and a second head 
cranes out o’ window. ‘I'll 
give thee better sport than 
prayers an thou com’st to me,’ 
Itellshim. ‘What then?’ says 
Ned. ‘Good skating yonder,’ 
and I point to the Wele, a 
sheet of ice as it is this day. 
‘What, hast skates?’ a’ claps 
his hands. ‘Not skates of 
Holland,’ I confesses, ‘we must 
do it in the old style on sheep- 
shanks—lI,jhave ’em under my 
tabard — and we’ll find some 
stick or pole at the river-edge. 
So get a move on thee, for the 
wind’s jolly nippy.’” 

“You’re sure you said that, 
Nick?” 


“As good as. I tell thee 


what, a chap canna keep track 
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o all the slang a’ hears in 
four hundred years. Ned says, 
‘How will I come? the outer 
room is full o’ my people in a 
stupor, and I’m no bird to fly 
through the air.’ ‘ Ay, but on 
a rope o’ sheets,’ thou piped. 
And ’twas done in a twinkling, 
and four of us were running 
iceward for our lives. And 
when we reached the Wele we 
let up such a shout as I wonder 
did not waken my Ear] Rivers 
a mile away. 

‘We had the place to our- 
selves, for in those days the 
commoners didna herd on the 
river where it crossed the 
Bishop’s privy fields, only little 
Marget in her furred hood 
crouched there, blowing her 
blue fingers, and then I knew 
why thou’dst hankered for the 
riverside. 

“’"Twas Ned and Nick and 
Geoff and Tom and Marget 
betwixt us soon enow, I war- 
rant, and a merry hour we had 
cutting capers and teaching 
the Court boys how to skate 
on sheep’s bones, clumsy con- 
trivances to them accustomed 
to the fine new contraptions 
from the Netherlands, but the 
more rough-and-tumble the 
better the sport, and we was 
soon all heated with laughter. 
We had but the two pair .o’ 
shanks, and it was while thou 
and Geoffrey took a turn and 
skated off, Marget atween ye 
wi a hand o’ either for safety, 
that Ned’s eye lights on my 
bishop’s finery and he would 
be up to new games, ‘Let’s 
try ’em,’ a’ says, ‘and thou 
take my purple—I’ll be Bishop 
to thy Prince awhile.’ So I 
helped ,him into all the gear, 
and donned his silk jerkin, 
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though ’twas a sumptuary sin 
in itself for me to wear the 
purple — yet I vow neither 
felt a sinner, only a jolly 
boy ; some things be hard to 
straighten,Tom. And a’strut- 
ted up and down and bade me 
do this and that i’ the name 
o’ the Church, and I defied him 
i’ the name o’ the Crown and 
avised him think o’ Becket, 
and on that a’ eccommunicated 
me, and so I ran at him wi’ 
his scabbard and gave him 
chase, and he fied like a hare, 
dropping mitre and crozier as 
he ran, but was sore cumbered 
wi’ the robes—so at last I 
toppled upon him, and it was 
while we was rolling one over 
t’other that we heard thee 
scream. 

“There was never a sight 
of thee when we looked; only 
in the dark distance we saw 
Geoffrey running like one out 
o’ his wits, and Marget far-off, 
standing in mid-ice, crying her 
loudest for us to come. Lord! 
how we took to our heels, Tom, 
I yelling thy name till I could 
yell no more for very hoarse- 
ness. I misremember how we 
came at last to the black water 
amid the broken ice where 
Marget shook and sobbed ; but 
I was there afore Ned, who was 
still all bothered wi’ those 
beastly robes. ‘Where?’ says 
I to Marget. ‘Down there,’ 
moans she; ‘Geoffrey did it; 
a’ tried to kiss me, and Tom hit 
him,’ ... Oh, Tom, ’twas a 
bad quarter-hour that next! 
I i’ the water where I found 
thee and held on to thee wi’ 
one arm, but could no more 
than keep thy head up; and 
Ned full length on’s stomach 
on the safe ice, gripping me 


lest I went under; but each 
time a’ crawled closer, the edge 
o’ the ice gave, and we were 
but youngsters,—we hadna the 
means or the muscle to get 
thee out. It could ha’ been 
done had Geoffrey Appsley 
stayed, but he went crazed 
wi’ fear from the moment he 
pushed thee under, and we 
never saw him again. We 
didna notice Marget run, but 
she brought help to us anon. 
’Twas Matt o’ the Fenn she’d 
found abroad i’ the fields, and 
he had snatched up the crozier 
as he sped, and that wi’ 
his strength an’ cunning soon 
settled matters. Oh, Tom, how 
blue and bad thou wast when 
we laid thee out. I thought 
thee dead then; but we chafed 
thee and rubbed thee, our 
teeth all chattering vilely, and 
at last thou didst open thy 
eyes. ...” 

Nick paused. 

The end of his story came 
with difficulty; but this, I 
gathered, is what happened. 
Somehow I was smuggled into 
our quarters, and, with the 
help of a friendly maid, got to 
bed. Both Nick and I were in 
a bad way, but my ague was 
further advanced than his. Ned 
was caught, but never gave us 
away, and for his truancy was 
condemned to a sound beating. 
But Appsley being nowhere at 
hand to take it for him, the 
Prince’s governor demanded of 
Withun the name of one of 
his boys to serve in Geoffrey’s 
stead. And Withun gave the 
name of the boy he loved the 
least, and one of the Prince’s 
gentlemen was sent to fetch 
me. 

Nick, who was in a mortal 
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scare for my life, and was 
battling with his chill until he 
might confess to Withun and 
make the best peace he could 
for us (for the prank was past 
hiding), asks—‘‘ What do ye 
want of Tom Thacker?” 

“The loan of his body to 
salve the Prince’s soul,” laughs 
the courtier; and Nick looks 
grimly at the frightened chor- 
isters and says, “Well, I 
be ready,” and goes in my 
name. 

What followed is confusion. 
Nick, already in a fever, fainted 
under the ordeal, and came to 
himself on the bed he was never 
more to rise from in life. He 
recalls the end only through 
delirium—Hugh Withun’s woe 
and fury at the bedside before 
he realised that the boy he 


I wired my expectant friends 
that I was ill, and settled down 
to three glad weeks with Nick. 
Whatever entertainment was 
going forward in Bridestow, 
there was no such sport as 
that afoot in Welchester, no 
such nights as I and my boy 
comrade passed in company. 
But you who read must be 
boys again, remember much 
and forget more, if you would 
understand. The glamour of 
adventure was upon us; we 
had an actual treasure to re- 
cover upon an ancient clue, and 
we made it the occasion of big 
deeds. Whether the owche had 


been dropped in Castle, mead, 
or river was past determining ; 
and who knew that it lay 
where it was dropped? When 
we had haunted every cranny 
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loved was doomed ; Nick’s con- 
fession, and the old man’s de- 
nunciation of the gross impiety 
of the prank; finally, the dis- 
covery of the loss of the owche 
from the holy paraphernalia, 
so hastily gathered together 
and smuggled into the Castle 
after the tragedy. 

“Young sinful!” flares Withun 
in his favourite’s ear, “I tell 
thee, till that sacred jewel be 
found thy ghost shall walk 
from Saint Nicholas to Holy 
Innocents. Thou to be a 
bishop, thou to preach a ser- 
mon to thy fellows — unfit ! 
unfit! . . . ah, Nicholas Cope, 
Waki 2. 

Nick never preached his ser- 
mon. When Holy Innocents 
dawned they were measuring 
him for his coffin. 


of the Castle ruins, from pre- 
cipitous turrets, reached over 
the chasms of one-time stair- 
ways, to strange musty dun- 
geons explored with candle- 
lamps, where we stirred up the 
dust and litter of God knows 
what experience of eld ; when 
we had dug the flats beneath 
the stars, and hunted their dim 
and endless trails in the pitchy 
dark; when we had made the 
perilous voyage of the Wele on 
“skates of Holland ” (O, joyous 
Nick! I bought two pair as 
soon as might be), had scoured 
its banks for miles on either 
hand, and dragged its danger- 
holes, bringing to light much 
curious matter, but never a 
hint of the jewelled owche; a 
million chances of its ultimate 
fate opened new ways for us. 
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We snatched at the thinnest 
pretext for wild trespasses 
which might have landed mein 
somewhat awkward places (it 
was Nick’s secret woe that his 
ghostship rendered him im- 
mune from the delicious tremors 
of the transgressor); and his 
irresistible passion for door- 
bells resulted in more than one 
moment of difficult explanation 
for me, and unalloyed delight 
for the invisible truant. 

One night when there was 
a bright moon we pitched our 
wickets on a deserted field, and 
Nick took his first instruction 
in the art of cricket,—a mys- 
tery he had pined to solve 
“these hundred years.” 

“To hear the choir- boys 
talk in summer,” he said, “ ’tis 
somewhat after Handyn and 
Handoute, ha? but a sport to 
grow more crazed about than 
our old game. Lord! ’tis a 
hard matter to lie still i’ the 
tomb and they chattering in 
whispers all about me! Didst 
ever see Jessop at the top o’ 
his form, Tom? or Alf Minn, 
or Ranji, or W. G.? What's 
a Test, Tom?” 

I forget how we decided that 
cricket practice was to assist 
in the recovery of the owche, 
but I know that Nick de- 
veloped symptoms of a googlie 
which would have turned 
Bosanquet green. 

So night slipped after night, 
merry and magical, and touched 
with an odd tenderness that 
did not lack its pangs as 
December drew to her close; 
and so Christ’s Eve dawned 
and waned, and Nick and I 
lay under a hedge and watched 
the sunset fill the empty spaces 
of Welchester’s ruins with 


magnificent pageantry, The 
golden west was like a call of 
clarions, and painted clouds 
rode past the hollow windows, 
& procession of brilliant images, 
scarlet that trampled the sky 
like horses’ feet, purple that 
flowed in like a kingly mantle. 
And afar, that constant 
shouting of boys in the even- 
_ re 

“Huzza! huzza!” Nick 
sprang to his feet whirling his 
arms. “ Welcome to the 
Prince! Welcome, Ned, wel- 
come! Shout for him, Tom— 
huzza!” 

“Huzza! huzza!” I joined 
my voice to his; and a small 
violet cloud, half-fringed with 
gold, swam in the vacancy 
above the banquet-hall. .. . 


That Christmas was a dark 
day, and shadows early filled 
the room in Margaret Venn’s 
bakery where I sat await- 
ing the moment when my 
little Ghost would slip his 
tomb. 

A party of singing children 
filed by the door, flooding the 
narrow alley with the strains 
of the Cherry-Tree Carol as 
they went; their voices passed 
into distance before they made 
an end. But one with a voice 
like the blackbird’s pipe stayed 
under my window to give me 
the last words of the Christ- 
Child :— 


** O I shall be as dead, mother, 
As the stones in the wall ; 
O the stones in the streets, mother, 
Shall mourn for me all. 


Upon Easter-day, mother, 
My uprising shall be ; 

O the sun and the moon, mother, 
Shall both rise with me.” 
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I ran down to reward the 
youngster, passing old Mrs 
Venn in the shop. 

“Going out, sir?” she 
smiled. 

“That boy deserves a six- 
pence, mother; he has a voice 
like honey.” 

“ What boy, sir?” 

“Didn’t you hear the carols, 
Mrs Venn?” 

“You'll hardly catch ’em 
now, my dear, they’re long 
gone by.” 

I glanced at her, and opened 
the door on Nick lounging in 
its shadow. 

“A glad Yule to thee, Mar- 
get Catton! A glad Yule, 
Tom.” 

“Can you still see the 
singers, sir?” 

“Just the last of them. I 
say, what a wind! I’m leav- 
ing you in an awful draught, 
Mrs Venn.” 

I shut myself outside with 
Nick, who was rubbing his 
brows rather soberly. 

“Merry Christmas, Nick ! 
You’re out early.” 

“Ay. The Great Ones are 
sleeping. ’Tis my occasion.” 

“ What would you like 
to do?” 

“Shall we go carolling for 
our friends, Tom? There be 
many set about getting pennies 
from them that hear, but few 
enow to sing out o’ love to the 
deaf. Let’s tune up some of 
our favourites, Tom.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve forgotten a 
good deal.” 

“Thou'lt get it again from 
me. Let us sing the Levy- 
Dew for Marget. She liked 
that.” 

“But Marget isn’t — deaf, 
Nick.” 


“ Ay, she be—century-deaf,” 
said Nick with a catch in his 
throat. “So come now :— 


‘* Here we bring new water 

From the well so clear, 

For to worship God with, 
This Happy New Year. 

Sing levy-dew, sing levy-dew, 
The water and the wine ; 

The seven bright gold wires 
And the bugles they do shine. 


Sing reign of Fair Maid, 
With gold upon her toe,— 
Open you the West Door, 
And turn the Old Year go: 
Sing reign of Fair Maid, 
With gold upon her chin,— 
Open you the East Door, 
And let the New Year in.” 


“Where now, Nick?” 

“To the graveyard,” said 
he, and there we turned; and 
there, that Christmas after- 
noon, we lingered singing 
carols for the deaf. 

For a newly-buried child 
Nick crooned the Virgin’s 
Lullaby :— 


“This other night I saw a sight, 
A mayd a cradle keep : 
‘Lullay,’ she sung, and said among, 
‘ Lie still, my child, and sleep.’” 


For an ancient lord he chose 
the Boar’s Head Carol :— 


‘‘ The boares head in hands I bring, 
With garlands gay and birds singing ; 
I pray you all help me to sing, 

Qui estis in convivio.” 


Old words and airs came 
back to me in fragments as we 
crept among the graves in the 
falling darkness. 

‘“‘ Here be some of our fellows, 
here lies jolly Gregory,” said 
Nick presently, as we found 
ourselves in the oldest part of 
the burying- ground. “Let's 
give ’em a rouser:— 
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‘¢¢The shepherd upon a hill he sat, 
He had on him his tabard and his hat, 
His tar-box, his pipe, and flagat ; 
And his name was called jolly jolly Wat. 
For he was a good herd’s-boy, 
Ut hoy ! 
For in his pipe he made so much 


joy.’ ” 

There are ten verses in the 
Shepherd’s Carol, and we sang 
them lustily from start to 
finish :— 

“‘* Now may I well both hope and sing, 
For I have been at Christ’s bearing ; 
Home to my fellows now will I fling; 
Christ of heaven to His bliss us bring.’ 


Ut hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much joy.” 


“Gregory set store by yon,” 
said Nick. He lay on his face 
and knoeked the bitten grass. 
“Hillo, old boy, dost hear?” 
he called. “Tom,” he sat up 
looking around with puzzled 
eyes, ‘what be they up to wi’ 
the graves here? They be all 
digged about, and their stones 
down-turned.” 

“T think they’ve been shift- 
ing some of the coffins, Nick. 
I noticed it the day I came.” 

“Then ’tis a howling shame!” 
cried Nick. I heard his teeth 
chattering as he spoke. “Ay, 
*tis! Why canna they leave 
old bones in peace? Hugh 
Withun lay yonder—see, even 
his monument uprooted too!” 
He ran forward and caressed 


the rotting slab that lay beside 
a pile of rubbish ; broken earth 
and stones and splinters. 

“Oh, Withun, where dost 
be? Can I not sing for thee 
as for the rest? Wilt never 
hear thy bad boy’s voice 
again ?— 

*** There is no rose of swych virtue 


As is the rose that bare Jhesu. 
Alleluya !’ 


“Which of all this dust be 
thou, Withun? laid open thus 
to the bitter air! . . . Tom, is 
that thee shivering ?— 


‘<¢ For in this rose contained was 


Heven and erth in litil space ; 
Res miranda !’ 


“Sing, Tom, sing wi’ me, 
for I canna keep my teeth 


steady. Try to like him, Tom, 
a’ loved thy voice. 


‘«* By that rose we well may see 
There be one God in persons three ; 
Pares forma! 


The angeles sungen the shepherdes to 
Gloria in excelsis Deo ; 
Gaudeamus !” 


‘“‘ What be this here ? 


** «Leve we all this wordly mirth,’ 
[Look, Tom !] 
‘ And follow we this joyful birth. 
Transeamus !’ 


“Tom, what ts it?” 


Vi. 


He handed me a small and 
curious object: it appeared to 
be a box of iron, but a box that 
had no opening, being soldered 
about lid and hinge until one 
might have supposed it solid, 
but that something rattled 
within when it was shaken. 


“Where did you find this, 
Nick?” I put my hand to my 
head, which was beginning to 
ache violently, and the wind 
out through me with unendur- 
able sharpness. 

“Among yon rubble. Dost 
think thou canst prise it open ? 
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My hands be so cold I canna 
put strength to it, yet my 
brain’s like a stew full o’ 
pepper. Do let’s get at the 
innards, Tom.” 

“This needs tool-work, Nick. 
I'll have it opened to-morrow, 
and you shall see it in the 
evening.” 

“Ay, wilt thou be here?” 
said Nick, staring strangely. 

“Yes, of course, old fellow. 
I say, get under my coat—this 
wind is freezing.” 

I felt his small body shaking 
and burning against mine. 

“Art very angry wi’ me?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“T, Nick!” 

“T know ‘twas a folly, I 
know I shouldna ha’ gone 
abroad in my gear, and the 
gloves too. Thou didst warn 
me o’ that, but I was ever 
breaking rules. Withun, lift 
me up, the breath catehes in 
my ribs.” 

“Nick. ... Nick!” 

“ Ay, be thou not vexed wi’ 
me, nor wi’ Tom Thacker—see 
to Tom, wilt thou, Withun? he 
was never a tough one like me. 
T’ll find my owche, old Withun, 
when I be better, I’ll seek day 
and night till it be found, I 
will na rest till then. . . . Dost 
thou not say ’tis a sin o my 
immortal soul until my owehe 
be found? How shall I rest 
till then? .. .” 


I prefer not to dwell upon 
the profound misery of the 
hours that followed. My an- 
nual illness had me in thrall, 
and Nick was in worse case 
than myself. He did not re- 
cognise me again. I do not 
remember how we parted, I 
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only recall finding myself in 
the hands of old Mrs Venn, 
and the darkest terror of that 
delirious night lay in the 
thought that the morrow 
might bring to me no Nick 
at all. 

In the morning, to the woe 
of my kind nurse, I insisted 
on getting up. She must have 
found me a bad patient. I 
declined a doctor with vehe- 
mence; he would, I knew, 
forbid: my outgoing. When 
Mrs Venn saw me make 
for the door she wrung her 
hands. 

“You'll catch your death!” 
she moaned. 

“But I must go. 
find a smith.” 

I know she thought me out 
of my wits. 

‘“‘What fer, my dear?” 

“T must get this open’ to- 
day.” Nick’s find was in my 
hand. I had made a promise, 
and its fulfilment was the last 
grace I could show him. It 
seemed to me as though I 
dared not go to meet him 
with that small casket still 
unopened. 

“ But it is Boxing-Day, sir,” 
she reminded me. 

“Well, I must get hold of 
someone.’ - 

“Give it to me,” she said 
soothingly. “I'll see to it. 
Ge sit by the fire now, do, my 
dear, and take your gruel.” 

In an hour she had returned, 
and laid the box beside me, its 
lid wrenched off. I did not 
examine the contents until I 
was alone. First a slip of 
parchment, scrawled with Latin 
in a crabbed and ancient hand 
—one sentence ait” 

E 


I must 
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“Lord, in the Day of Judg- 
ment when this sin shall come to 
light, have mercy on the souls 
of Hugh Withun and Nicholas 


Cope.” 


I knit my brows and tried 
to understand it. But the 


puzzle was beyond me. “This 
sin.” What sin? 

Returning to the casket, I 
shook out its sole remaining 
contents: an antique brooch 
of beaten gold, set with four 
dulled gems and a pearl in 
the middle. 


VII. 


Nothing now would have 
kept me from seeking Nick 
this day, and I prayed from 
my soul for a glimpse of 
him — an _  instant’s respite 
only in which to restore to 
him the lost treasure that 
would bring him joy and 
peace. 

When dusk came I watched 
my opportunity, eluded my 
nurse, and slipped out, muffled 
in my warmest things. In the 
pocket of my greatcoat lay the 
thrice-precious jewel. 

I looked for Nick first about 
the Cathedral grounds, but he 
was not there. Then I turned 
in the direction of the Castle, 
and amongst the ruins I found 
him—stretched out on the floor 
of the room where, he had told 
me, we boys had been wont to 
sleep. He was flushed and 
breathing heavily, and seemed 
half-conscious only; but my 
step aroused him, and he 
welcomed me with eyes too 
bright. 

“Where hast been so long?” 
he said. 

“Nick, I’ve news for you, 
good news!” 

“Ay, but let me speak. Oh, 
I have forgot my sermon, and 
Holy Innocents is hard upon 
us. Whenisit? To-morrow? 


Nay, next day. Bring me my 
sermon to con, I shall make 
hash of it else.” 

“Never mind your sermon, 
dear old chap. Listen ‘ 

“Ay, let sermon go. I 
shallna speak it, I reckon. 
Now tell me, Withun”—(the 
name was an arrow in my 
heart)—“tell me truly, if I 
die afore my owche be found, 
must my spirit walk from 
Saint Nicholas to Childermas 
—must it, Withun?” 

“Yes, but, Nicholas 4 

“Withun! Withun!” Two 
feverish little hands gripped 
me. “Let me not die afore 
my term be out! let me not, 
Withun. I do na want to be 
buried among the bishops; I 
want to lie wi’ my mates. 
What will I do the year-long 
in that solemn place, that 
house o’ stone where the sun 
so rarely comes? Lonely I'll 
lie there, and full o’ longing. 
I be a boy, I be no bishop— 
I want the earth and the air, 
and the moon and the sun, and 
the sound o’ boys’ feet tramp- 
ling in the grass, and the call 
0’ boys’ voices in the playing- 
fields, and the hearts o’ my 
fellows beating wi’ mine under 
the living sod. Oh, Withun, 
shall I die afore my term be 
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sped? Lift me a little—the 
breath hurts still—I want to 
see thy eyes to tell me truly 
.. . I canna see them, they be 
too wet.... Ay, well. Sol 
must lie i’ the church wi’ the 
old ones and the great ones, I 
that be young and small ; but, 
ha, ha! Withun! I shall a 
little cheat ’em! I shall escape 
’em once in a twelvemonth, eh? 
I shall get my hely-day come 
each December, eh? I have 
thy word for that—my three 
good weeks to seek the owche 
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I lost; oh, never, never, never 
be it found! ... 
“What was thy news?” 
“My news, old fellow?” 


“Ay, thy good news, 
Withun.” 

id a ee ee 
Thacker’s better, Nick, and 


sends his love.” 

“Give him mine, Withun. 
Look to him kindly, Withun. 
Oh, Withun, lift me up...” 

But there was nothing to lift. 
The ghost of Nicholas Cope 
slipped through my arms. 


VIII, 


Repassing the Cathedral, be- 
fore I turned the angle of the 
East Wall I heard an anvil 
clinking in the night. “Cat- 
ton’s at some work,” I thought. 
My hand thrust into my pocket 
closed on the fragments of 
the iron box whose contents 
Withun had carried to his 
grave. “To-morrow I will 
get this re-soldered.” I came 
round the corner where Cat- 
ton’s forge once stood. 

The cold wall only met me, 
the ring of the hammer fell 
silent, . . . but was it imagin- 
ation that an old spare figure, 
with a face like puckered 
parchment, slid past me out 
of the shadows hugging a 


secret object to its breast? 
. I turned my head and 
there was nothing. 

“God rest your soul, Hugh 
Withun,” I said, “and let us 
be friends at last; for I too 
have found our boy’s lost 
owche, and taken the guilt 
of its loss on my own shoulders 
for his dear sake,” 

That night in my room I 
added three words to the Latin 
script upon the parchment, and 
the tiny casket, which was 
soldered in my presence on 
the morrow, contained, besides 
the jewel, a plea for mercy on 
the souls of Hugh Withun, 
Nicholas Cope, and Thomas 
Thacker. 


IX. 


On the morning of the 28th 
I attended service in the Cath- 
edral. It was against my 


nurse’s wish, but my chill 
was abating, and this was to 
be my valediction to Wel- 


chester. Nothing now de- 
tained me, and I meant to 
join my friends in Bridestow 
with as little delay as possible. 

As I entered the doors I 
passed my old verger, and a 
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moment later heard him whis- 
per to one behind me— 
“Your gentleman still looks 
bad.” 

“ He’s better than he was, Mr 
Withers,” murmured a voice I 
knew, and glancing back I saw 
that Margaret Venn was fol- 
lowing in my wake. She 
looked a scared apology, but I 
smiled and waited for her, and 
we took our seats together. 

I could not fix my thoughts 
on the service. Concentration 
is difficult in certain periods of 
convalescence. Most of the 
time I sat with my hands 
over my eyes, thinking of 
Nick lying not far away, and 
wondering whether he found 
the sermon dull. The text, as 
being appropriate I suppose to 
the day, was “Suffer little 
children ...” I hardly heard 
the words, but the voice of the 
preacher was of a wonderful 
sweetness... . 


ve 


A soft hand touched my 
knee. I uncovered my eyes. 
Beside me sat a little girl, a 
charming child, rosy and smil- 
ing. I had not observed her 
before. Nor had I observed 
that the entire congregation 
was one of children, their eyes, 
alert and friendly beyond the 
wont of youngsters in church, 
all fixed upen the pulpit. No, 
there was one man among the 
flock, a lean old fellow, in a 
black robe, sitting in a far 
corner; and his eyes also 
burned upon the preacher. 
The children were dressed in 
a fashion familiar to me; I 
glanced down at my own long 
hose. . . 
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“ Hello, Marget !” 

“ Doesna he look splendid !” 

Then I, too, turned to the pul- 
pit, and there saw Nicholas Cope 
in all his bravery. He grinned 
across at me, and had ado, I 
knew, not to wave his hand. 

‘“ ,, and lastly,” said Nicho- 
las Cope, “I tell ye this, 
Christ has a liking for fun 
and good sport and a laughing 
heart, A’ll damn no boy for 
pure mischief, so it was pure 
mischief—for, fellows, mischief 
can be crooked too; and we 
all know, better than them 
that leathers us after the act, 
whether ours was the crooked 
sort or no. And, another thing, 
a chap must learn to take his 
own leatherings—ay, though 
he be a prince he must !—and 
to bear ’em wi’ a good grace 
and not whimper, for ’twas up 
to him if a’ chose to swallow 
the jam afore a’ gulped down 
the powder, and don’t ye forget 
it. It’s cheek o’ me to be up 
here talking morality at ye 
when ye all know me the worst 
truant o’ the pack: I never 
could keep my mind o’ my book 
when window was open and 
earth called . . . but God made 
the earth, and man only made 
the lesson, an’ I don’t believe 
He’s angry wi’ a ehap for loving 
His work the better o’ the two 
—He shouldna ha’ made boys 
and ice to be in one season if 
He hadna wanted ’em to come 
together. May He forgive me 
my sins; I’ve had a jelly good 
time, and I canna think He 
grudged me. For Christ’s Self 


was one time a child like us, 
and that’s why <A’ keeps a 
smile for our mirth so well as 
a tear for our sorrow. 











| “Tom!” 
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“Let us now sing the Carol 
o’ the Cherry-Tree to the glory 
of the Virgin and her Child— 
up wi’ ye all, and lustily :— 


*¢*¢ Joseph was an old man 
And an old man was he.’” 


Voices of children, a bright 
wave of them, flooded the 
Cathedral to the roof. But 
something checked my throat, 
and Nick, I could scarcely see 
for a swimming in my eyes. 
I only knew that he was look- 
ing fixedly upon me through 
all the singing, and that before 
the final verse he was descend- 
ing from the pulpit and coming 
my way. Beside my seat he 
paused, and his voice rang in 
my ear like a bell heard in a 
mist :-— 
**O I shall be as dead, Tom, 
As the stones in the wall ; 


O the stones in the streets, Tom, 
Shall mourn for me all. 


On my friend’s estate in 
Bridestow there is a well re- 
ported to be bottomless. Soon 
after my arrival I demanded 
an introduction to it, and my 
hostess, full of welcome and 
commiseration, led the way. 

“Too bad, you missed the 
best of the fun,” she chattered. 
“You don’t look very grand 
even now—I hope you didn’t 
come on to us too soon—how- 
ever, we'll nurse you round as 
fit as a fiddle for New Year 
and Twelfth-Night. And next 


year you must be sure and be 
here for Christmas.” 

“Tm afraid you mustn’t 
count on me,” 
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‘** Upon Saint Nicholas next, Tom, 
My uprising shall be, 
O the sun and the moon and thou, 
Tom Thacker, 


Shall all rise with me. . . .” 


“Are you not coming ?— 
do you feel so bad, my 
dear?” 

The congregation was al- 
most dispersed. Margaret 
Venn and I alone kept our 
seats, 

‘‘In a few minutes, mother. 
No, I’m as right as rain— 
really, Trot home now; I'll be 
there soon to get my box 
strapped.” 

She left me; and I stepped 
along the empty grandeur of 
that place, once to touch in 
farewell the hand of Nicholas 
Cope, where he lay among the 
noble tombs of four of Mother 
Church’s brightest gems, a 
pearl in their midst. 


“Oh, come, now!” She 
shook her head laughingly. “A 
prior engagement, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, a prior engagement.” 

“So likely, isn’t it! Here’s 
the well. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve how long it is before one 
hears the splash. Let’s find a 
stone or something.” 

“This will do.” I drew my 
hand from my pocket. 

“ What is it? (There! have 
you dropped it?) Nothing that 
matters, I hope. It’s past re- 
covery now till Judgment Day. 
Listen !” 

Faint and far I heard the 
splash. 

ELEANOR FARJEON. 
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BACKWYNDS OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


Mipw4y in the Appalachian 
System that reaches nearly 
from the St Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, where nature 
has run riot in her prodigality 
of chains and cross-chains of 
“dolorous mountain summit,” 
there, where the corners of 
several States come together, 
stands the Blue Ridge, thrown 
up like a barrier at the back 
of the great Atlantic plain. 
Like its companion range, the 
Great Smokies, it takes its 
name from the atmospheric 
haze which ever ' bedims it 
when viewed from any dis- 
tance. With an elevation of 
some four thousand feet, rising 
in some of its apices to over 
six thousand, it is the highest 
part of the North American 
continent east of the Rockies. 

Climb the Blue Ridge from 
the plain by one of the “Gaps ” 
which are found at intervals, 
and which are mostly rugged 
fissures formed by water ero- 
sion, with roadways precari- 
ously hung on to their sides, 
and you find that it is no 
ordinary mountain that you 
have ascended. There is no 
“‘ go-down ” on the farther side, 
but a vast billowy Hinterland, 
all once a forest, though now 
mostly cleared, but all still the 
very apotheosis of the unlevel. 
To get the fullest effect of the 
Ridge, and to carry away the 
deepest impression of it, one 
should approach it from be- 
hind. Seen from thence, the 
extent and the suddenness of 


the stupendous dip are sublime, 
giving a suggestion of the 
world’s rim or jumping - off 
place. After sojourning in 
that rude highland, with eye 
and mind wearied by its seem- 
ingly endless upheaval, one 
who for the first time emerges 
on the Blue Ridge crest, with 
its glorious expansive pano- 
rama spread out beneath, can 
scarce refrain from venting 
his feelings in a shout—the 
shout of the prisoner gaining 
liberty—the Thalassa-shout of 
the sea-hungry Greek again 
beholding his beloved element. 
Here at last to the everlasting 
hills is an end. In that hazi- 
ness away beyond the terraced 
spurs and foothills, you feel 
and know instinctively there 
are flat country and macadam 
roads and railways and towns, 
and other things pertaining 
to a twentieth century civil- 
isation. 

Away from your feet, like 
a long unpirned thread, runs 
the road, winding down and 
ever down the mountain face, 
till, dwindling to the thinnest 
drawn fibre, it is lost from 
view in the far depths. The 
drive down this declivity is 
taken with caution — brakes 
hard crammed on, and team 
well in hand. Even then, it is 
one that is pregnant with pos- 
sibilities and big with thrills. 
The roadway, from the inner 
bank to the outer edge, has 
been closely gauged to the 
width of a vehicle, and the 
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wheel-track runs persistently 
close to that unfenced, un- 
kerbed outer edge where the 
ground drops away at a des- 
perate angle into the tree-tops 
and the general landscape. 
Even the local teamster keeps 
the best part of one eye in 
that direction. The curious 
stranger glues both eyes there ; 
while the extra-timid passenger 
keeps his averted, or with dis- 
creetly closed lids. In the 
light of day that roadway is 
cut too décolleté to meet with 
his approval. <A careful look- 
out has to be kept ahead for 
other vehicles, for only at cer- 
tain points is it possible to 
pass. Many of the trees by 
the roadside have had slices 
chopped out of their trunks, 
indicating the severe wear and 
tear on brake-blocks and the 
necessity of frequently refacing 
them. Many of the Gap roads 
are kept up by toll levy, and 
their surfaces made good after 
rains,—as they well need to be. 
Considering the amount of 
wheel traffic passing over these 
Gap roads, and the apparent 
risks, especially on many of 
the bends, accidents are amaz- 
ingly few. The draught 
animals of the country have 
much to do with this, being 
particularly docile and free 
from skittish ways. When the 
catastrophe of a waggon somer- 
saulting off the road brink has 
to be recorded, it is generally 
the case that the driver was 
neither a novice nor a stranger 
to the route. It is averred 


that among the wreckage of 
the outfit, fragments of bottle- 
glass and a whiffed suggestion 
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of alcohol are often noticeable, 
leading to a suspicion that the 
overthrow may have been 
brought about by the old and 
experienced jehu running up 
against some young and inex- 
perienced spirit. 

Many parts of the Blue 
Ridge have long been notorious 
for the stilling which was car- 
ried on there, mostly on the 
illicit plan. Of late years the 
business was very brisk, so 
much of the _ surrounding 
country having “gone dry,” 
or adopted liquor - prohibitive 
legislation—and the less access- 
ible clefts and corners of the 
Ridge were among the last 
places to be patrolled. Whisky 
made from maize, and brandy 
from apples, after the fashion 
of their forbears, were the 
fluids these distillers chiefly 
handled, and they could hardly 
conceive, in their crude casu- 
istry, that their industry should 
be matter for anybody’s or 
any government’s interference. 
Their own production, high 
proof, hard and hot, was the 
one and only article to edify 
their home-trained palate, and 
they felt shy of more refined 
substitutes. Properly rectified 
and matured spirit was to 
them even as the Loch Katrine 
water, when first piped into the 
city of Glasgow, was to the old 
lady who had all her life been 
used to the Molendinar or some 
equally noisome local supply, 
and who characterised the new 
beverage as “puir fushionless 
stuff, wi’ neither smell nor 
taste aboot it.” 

At the present time extremes 
vigilance is being exercised by 
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the United States officers in 
the Ridge country. Coppers 
and worms are being hunted 
for and destroyed, and the pos- 
sessors taken in charge. Con- 
sidering what sort of type some 
few of these old-timers are, and 
their readiness to employ pow- 
der and lead for enforcing their 
arguments on rights and per- 
sonal liberties, the work takes 
resolution. It was the holder 
of a backlying Blue Ridge 
claim who, when inquiry 
was being made a few years 
ago by a State official as to 
land titles and _ abstracts, 
reached down his long-barrelled 
gun from its brackets on the 
rafters, and startled the in- 
terrogating official by remark- 
ing, “Thar’s my title.” It 
saysa good deal for the tact of 
the raiding revenue men that 
they are performing their 
cleaning-up task with practi- 
cally no blood-letting accom- 
paniments. From one recent 
Court alone some twenty-five 
or thirty illicit ones of the 
“bootleg” proclivity were sent 
to government positions behind 
the bars for various terms. 
The days of “ moonshining ” in 
the Blue Ridge appear to be 
wellnigh over. 

Between the Gaps there are 
rough ‘“‘breaky” territories, 
populated only according to 
the capability of the soil to 
furnish the meagre living with 
which the native can make 
himself content. | Wherever 
nature's schistose or silica top- 
dressing has not been entirely 
overdone, some family has 
found a foothold, and the signs 
of their fumblings and fiddlings 


with agriculture are seen wher- 
ever there is a likely spot upon 
which can be hung a corn- 
stalk, or on which they can 
sprout a bean. 

Farming on these crofts is a 
prolonged and fierce warfare 
with nature, and the crofter 
warrior unfortunately has not 
enough of the gleam of battle 
in his eye to make a successful 
campaigner. Too often the 
spoils from the mountain battle- 
field are all too easily borne 
home. 

Climatic conditions change 
with wonderful rapidity as one 
descends the Blue Ridge. On 
the top there is a bracing air 
and a moderately brief sum- 
mer. On the face there are 
in places strips known as 
“Thermal Belts,” where frosts 
are said to be unknown. 
During winter time the whole 
of the higher levels may be 
covered knee-deep. with snow, 
while only a mile or two down 
the atmosphere may be balmy, 
and never a flake have fallen. 
The dweller in these genial 
regions is of the easy-going, 
listless kind that may be sum- 
totalled in the word “ shiftless,” 
—the kind that works by fits 
and fancies, and always happens 
to have one of these attacks 
just a short time behind the 
right and proper season. The 
owner of his own acres, he pays 
rent to no man, but among 
the landed proprietors of the 
earth he is certainly the “ sub- 
merged tenth.” “ Po’ White” 
the southern darkies contempt- 
uously style him; and if his 
case is a specially bad one, they 
emphasise their expression with 
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the additional word “Trash.” 
Though far from nomadic in 
his instincts, he is of the same 
Reuben-cursed genus as the 
chronic trekker, or mover of 
the West, whom he and his 
family much resemble in ap- 
pearance, and who spends his 
life in a covered waggon, in 
continual search after a new 
Eldorado just over the divide. 
To comprehend what the agri- 
cultural expression “a light 
yield” actually means, one 
must see one of his feather- 
weight harvests. 

That this combination of 
human shiftlessness and unkind 
surroundings is apt to beget 
family. poverty goes without 
saying. Nevertheless, he is 
right royal in extending his 
hospitality to the stranger ; for, 
with all his faults, he is ever 
good-hearted. ‘I’m pore but 
clever,” he will assure you, 
signifying, by the last adjective, 
hospitable, His serene indif- 
ference to class distinctions, 
and his whole - hearted bon- 
homie, ring clear when he pro- 
ceeds: “I’m from the upper 
fork o’ Possum creek. Possum 
creek is a pore creek, an’ they’re 
all pore folkses on our fork; 
an’ the farther up the fork the 
porer the folkses, My place is 
right clost to the head-springs. 
If yer ever up that way come 
an’ stop wi’ me.” 

His portrayal of things is a 
true one. As the’ physical 
features of the land _ shift 
gradually from fair - lying 
slopes, where the creek has 
opened itself out a bit on the 
lower stretches, and where the 
bloated aristocrat drives his 
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waggon and pair of oxen, and 
occupies a board - built house, 
the people taper off in degrees 
of prosperity. At the other 
end is the “head-springs ” fel- 
low, who turns his field with a 
few of his family hitched to 
his ‘‘ bull-tongue” plough, and 
lives in a log shanty where the 
advent of a glass window 
eighteen inches square would 
cause his homefolks to assume 
an arrogant air toward their 
neighbours. Indeed the scarcity 
of glass in architecture in some 
vicinities might lead an out- 
sider to suppose that the old- 
time British window-tax was 
in vogue here. 

Life and economics in these 
backlands are a study. It has 
been said that one half of the 
world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives, It should have 
been added that a goodly num- 
ber of both halves don’t just 
rightly know how they them- 
selves live. Our _ shiftless 
friend is one of these. To 
anyone save himself his har- 
vest-field would be a de- 
pressing sight. Sepulchred 
there is the dust of a 
season’s toil and a season’s 
hopes. He had guessed and 
reckoned and calculated on 
that patch all spring and sum- 
mer as to the return it would 
give; but it takes no guessing 
or other mental exercises now 
to tell that it will not go far 
toward the support of him and 
his family through the winter. 
Were he reflective or pessimistic 
he might feel cast down about 
it, especially if, in making com- 
parisons, he looked down the 
creek, where the crops all show 
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the regulated improvement, one 
over the other, that the better 
conditions allow for. But he 
is not prone to reflection. He 
lifts up his eyes toward the 
creek source and blesses the 
Lord. The field will supple- 
ment the gatherings of “the 
old woman” and the kids, who 
through the summer have been 
not slothful in business. Besides 
the garden truck which they 
have saved, they have dried 
and cached bushels of apples, 
berries, chestnuts, chinkapins, 
and so forth. Pennyroyal, 
golden-seal, and other herbs and 
roots, have been scratched after 
and dug up in the woods, and 
have yielded their mite in store 
accounts. If in some cranny, 
on a lucky day, a bunch of 
“sang”—anglicé, ginseng—has 
been diseovered, the family ex- 
chequer gets quite a lift. Then 
there are the chickens and the 
milk cow and the shoots on the 
oak mast, to all of which the 
old woman attends personally. 
She has learned the lesson, too, 
that Joseph taught to Pharaoh, 
to hold over the surplus of the 
fat year to make up for the 
deficit of the lean. Like the 
Red Indian squaw, she is more 
of the family prop and stay, 
and bears more of its burdens, 
than her big-chief husband, 
who finds more scope for his 
talents in pow-wowing away 
the time in company with a 
whittling weapon and a select 
assortment of big, middling- 
sized, and little chiefs. Albeit 
to a stranger the old woman 
may look sad-visaged as an 
owl and unobtrusive as a 
mollusc and not over robust, 


yet with a hoe or other imple- 
ment she is a power in the 
land. The alpha and omega of 
her earthly existence is the 
raising of her family, and the 
doing her utmost to provide for 
it. In woodcraft, in barnyard 
lore, and in the treatment of 
common ailments, she is an 
encyclopedia, self-sufficient in 
most happenings and emer- 
gencies. Unlike so many of the 
managing sort of her sex, she 
has seldom anything of the 
scolding Xantippe about her. 
Abigail rather is she, meek as 
any household “general.” The 
chances are she has never been 
ten miles from home in her 
life. Nothing of the zxsthetic 
ever comes into her existence ; 
no call of street parade, or 
remnant sale, or other city 
frivol, comes to her; nefther 
does she wot of or yearn after 
further liberties or franchise 
rights. Conceive of her, if you 
can, ye rampant flaunters of 
the suffragette flag! Her little 
world is horizoned by the con- 
fines of the family croft, her 
little brave heart wrapped up 
therein, and therewith content. 
Situated on a corner of the 
farm is the little family ne- 
cropelis, in which she expects 
one day to be gathered to her 
fathers-in-law,—the first and 
last city visit she is like to 
make in the flesh. 

Beyond feeding her offspring, 
and doing the sewing and wash- 
ing, the mother does nothing 
for them, for she, poor soul, 
has not the time. Neither 
does the father do anything, 
for he, poor soul, has not the 
inclination. The brood is raised 
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up, or dragged up, somehow, 
and it is wonderful, all things 
considered, what fairly civil- 
ised beings they eventually be- 
come. In hobbledehoy years 
the boy, as an individual, ie 
apt to be wayward, and in the 
aggregate he is always sure to 
be so. The “ Professor” in the 
little school has his trials. One 
of these trials is what is known 
as “dipping,” or undergoing 
the indignity and unpleasant- 
ness of being bodily immersed 
in a stream. By this means 
the pupils bring a teacher in 
line with their views when 
they feel that the school needs 
a candy-treat, or a heliday, or 
other distraction. This hydro- 
pathie prescription, which has 
the authority of old establish- 
ment for its sanction, appears 
to be practised in various 
mountain districts. Some day, 
perhaps, up-to-date mountain 
schoolhouses will have suitable 
and convenient dipping - vats 
erected on the premises. Other 
forms of condign punishment 
for contumacy on the part of 
the “Professor” are reported 
to be customary, such as lock- 
ing him into the schoolhouse, 
and even chastising him. For- 
tunately for the dominie, school 
term commonly lasts only two 
or three months each year, so 
he finds time to convalesce. 
Large tracts of the country 
are wholly unfit for wheel 
traffic, The means of crop 
and general conveyance is 
there confined to human “ tot- 
ing-poles” and the ox-drawn 
slide. The waggon there is 


unknown, and the discovery 
of an impression of a wheel- 
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tyre on a trail would arrest 
the eye, even as did Crusoe’s 
discovered footprint in the 
sand. In default of a waggon 
or other wheel - carriage the 
slide serves as an all-purpose 
vehicle, and is made use of for 
bridal car-de-luxe, for funeral 
cortége, or for the distribution 
of stable litter, as eccasion may 
require. A word anent it, in 
its capacity of passenger con- 
veyance, may be said. The 
writer is qualified to speak 
thereon, for has he not been 
conveyed thereby? Once when 
footsore and tired, and with 
some miles down the mountain- 
side still to travel, he was 
tempted. The slide in question 
was like all other mountain 
slides—to wit, a couple of heavy 
timber runners, well turned up 
in front, with half a dozen cross- 
bars between, set high enough 
to clear average-sized rocks and 
roots. That was all. It com- 
bined strength of structure 
with the chaste simplicity and 
all the comfort of a hen-roost. 
There had been rain, and the 
rough track-road was wet and 
slippery. The owner of the 
slide allowed that it “mebbe 
was wet and slick, and washed 
some in spots,” but he could 
always depend on old Buck and 
Berry to “ooze down mighty 
easy-like.’ The animals re- 
ferred to looked sufficiently 
superannuated and _ horn- 
wrinkly to be discreet, and 
had about them enough con- 
dyle of bone contour to have 
done duty as a hat-stand. Cer- 
tainly they appeared incapable 
of anything like unhallowed 
haste of movement, so the 
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writer decided to ride. It 
was arranged that in consid- 
eration of the ride he was te 
see that the load, which was 
composed of heavy fence-rails, 
secured to the slide by chains, 
did not shift, and it was to be 
his duty to “sing out” should 
they do so, Then we started. 
On the best parts of the road 
it was bad, and on the other 
parts it was terrible. When 
there was an extra steep and 
washed-out bit, the slide would 
shoot forward by its own weight, 
and the cattle would throw in 
the high-speed clutch, and take 
it on the schedule time of a 
whirlwind. They had no doubt 
been juggernauted on a previ- 
ous occasion. The rails may 
have shifted. The writer some- 
how believes they did, but if he 
did any “singing out,” it was 
involuntary. 

On a slide excursion the in- 
terest in scenery or conversa- 
tion, or in anything else but 
riding, is slight. You are 
mostly busy, very busy; and 
when it does come to anything 
like a smooth stretch, you put 
in time, praying softly and 
earnestly that Heaven will 
watch o’er you through the 
next rag-time. But it is gener- 
ally best, at the first oppor- 
tunity that offers, to get off 
and prosecute the rest of the 
trip afoot. You will thus 
avoid having to write off so 
much from your bodily account 
for depreciation. Mountain 
slide joy-riding will never 
likely become a popular craze. 
For many constitutions one 
“eoze” in a lifetime might be 
an overdose. The very foot- 


paths in these parts are set 
about with dangers, and bristle 
with aggravations for the pedes- 
trian. In addition to their 
wind-breaking gradients they 
are promiscuously supplied 
with shin-breaking stumps, 
ankle- turning boulders and 
pitfalls, and fallen trees. Also 
there is the footbridge, so called, 
over the wide deep-cut stream 
beds. Were it a flattened log, 
or even just a log that spans 
the yawning width, but it is 
a pole—a round and slippery, 
and a long and a nasty springy 
pole. Every native—bar the 
aged and halt—can walk it 
steadily and erect, with ease 
and nonchalance, but you ex- 
perience trouble with it on all 
fours. Sometimes, too, the 
continuity is interrupted just 
before the pole reaches the 
farther bank, in which case 
you are presumed to be active 
enough to arrive there by a 
leap that would do credit to a 
kangaroo. No pirate of the 
Spanish main ever walked a 
passenger off anything more 
convenient. When, in place 
of a bridge, there is a ford and 
“stepping” stones, they are 
pointed or round, and always 
so very far apart, that on each 
lonesome one upon which you 
succeed in safely alighting you 
experience afresh all the novel 
and unhappy sensations of a 
marooned cat. At the conclu- 
sion of a mountain stroll one’s 
admiration of Blue Ridge agilit 
is intense. : 
Mountain dwellers nearly 
everywhere see such a limited 
amount of the things and such 
a limited number of the people 
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of the outer world, that when 
they do get a chance at them 
they make the most of it. 
They cannot let you casually 
pass by on a back road of the 
Blue Ridge. “In desert places 
when men meet, they pass not 
as in busy street.” Their in- 
ordinate thirst for one’s family 
history and their all-devour- 
ing stare may be found trying, 
yet these are their prerogative, 
and being universal, it is well 
to get used to them at once, 
and submit as gracefully as 
may be. If you should en- 
counter a man who does not 
appear to be bursting with 
a desire to stop and engage 
you in conversation for the 
balance of the day, look com- 
passionately on him. He is 
probably deaf and dumb. If 
you chance upon another who 
doesn’t stop in his tracks and 
rivet his eyes on you, from the 
moment you heave in sight 
until you are hull-down in the 
offing, have a care that you 
don’t run over him. He is 
stone-blind. 

While it is true that the 
people in the main, though 
backward, are by no means 
unintelligent, yet there is a 
moiety still with benighted 
ideas so born and bred in 
them, that nothing short of 
the scalpel and the X-rays 
eould reot these from their 
compositien, To bask in the 
irradiance of their society you 
must visit the farthest recesses 
of the Ridge. There you will 
find the school of scientists 
who hold that this terrestrial 
planet of ours is. flat; and 
there, the distinguished savant 
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who maintains that the sun 
revolves round the earth, and 
who would write a thesis to 
prove it, if he could but write 
his name; and there you will 
make the acquaintance of the 
eminent astronomer who has 
convinced himself that the 
moon will one night go out, if 
by any contingency the milky 
way resources for the green 
cheese supply happen to fail. 
There also is the chemist of 
advanced thought and deep 
research who will sagely re- 
mark to you: “It’s a quare 
thing to me, but I’ve sort o’ 
noticed for a while back that 
the better the dirt, the better 
the crop is liable to be right 
thar.” 

Besides the Professor already 
mentioned, the other public 
characters are the Preacher 
and the Doctor. The preacher 
is more than likely to be a 
“hardshell” Baptist, the de- 
nomination to which most of 
the church-going folk adhere. 
He is commonly just one of the 
brethren with the furor loquends 
strongly developed, and who 
has studied for himself what 
rudimentary theology he knows. 
He holds services once a-month, 
and for the rest of the time 
is not much more in evidence 
than any ordinary layman. In 
his long rambling pastoral dis- 
courses to his flock, the further 
he can wander the less pabu- 
lum he can find them, and the 
more befogged he can leave 
them the better they think of 
him. 

The old-time doctor, sans 
college training, sans diploma, 
sans everything but saddlebags, 
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is still to be found, though hap- 
pily he is all but extinct. The 
qualified younger man _ has 
almost completely ousted him. 
Under the régime of the old 
practitioner, a case of sickness 
was hailed by the community 
at large as a great public 
function. Whenever it got 
noised abroad that there was 
serious illness anywhere about, 
—unless it was something like 
smallpox, that they were afraid 
of,—old and young of both 
sexes would gird up their 
loins and rally to the spot, to 
help, to advise, and to have a 
big time generally. Each dame 
on her arrival had to diagnose 
the symptoms afresh, and to 
confer profoundly about them 
with the doctor and the other 
old- wife doctors. Doubtless 
some of the old parties were 
experts in handling certain 
diseases, but, guot homines tot 
sententic, they all differed more 
or less in their prescriptions, 
so the majority of those most 
nearly in agreement had to 
rule. A late arrival with 
plenty assurance and tongue 
might upset the hegemony, 
and the course of treatment 
might suddenly be radically 
altered. Given a good con- 
stitution to start with, a 
reasonably complicated disease, 
and a full house, a patient 
could acquire as much clinical 
experience as in a whole course 
of walking the hospitals. In 
addition to his physicians, the 
sick person had the company 
of the unprofessional visitors, 
and the benefit of their morbid 
hark-from-the-tomb remarks. 
“Well now, jest to think how 


quick a body can be took bad. 
Ye look a’most like Aunt 
Marthy did when she got 
down, an’ she only lasted three 
days;” or, “I’ve seed you 
have spells o’ sickness afore, 
but it’s ontellin’ but ye mought 
make a die out of it this time.” 
Such talk as this, coupled with 
the bustle, the banging of the 
door, the tread of heavy boots 
on the bare floor, and the 
odours of cooking and tobacco, 
could very materially expedite 
a demise. Typhoid and con- 
sumption are the most pre- 
valent diseases, and the mest 
fatal. Following in the wake 
of a case of typhoid, there is 
sure to be another in the same 
household, till the whole family 
has an attack. To all this the 
qualified doctor puts a stop, of 
course. General health on the 
Ridge is excellent, though for 
some inscrutable reason it is 
the fashion of the people never 
to admit to feeling quite well. 
Ask the most rudely healthy 
native you can find how he is, 
and nine times out of ten the 
reply will be, “Jest only 
moderate.” 

Beset with difficulties in the 
way of travel, and kept with 
nose always within sniffing dis- 
tance of the grindstone, the 
Blue Ridge backwynder does 
not get much into contact with 
the world. Hence the “sot- 
fastnes ” of his ways and views, 
and his unconcern of things 
outside of his beat. His ideas 
are microscopical. On one of 
the spurs of the Ridge, from 
where the view of distant 
mountain was so magnificent 
that the eye of the beholder 
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perceived nothing of the fore- 
ground or of the middle 
distance, but passed direct to 
the background of the picture, 
embracing the Unaka Range, 
the Grandfather Mountain, 
Mitchell’s Mountain, and 
Clingman’s Dome, all peaks 
of altitude that have found for 
them a place on the American 
map, the writer asked of an old 
toll-keeper if he was acquainted 
with the different heights in 
view, and if he could point 
them out by name. “I kin for 
sure,” he replied; “that yon- 
der,” indicating a corn patch of 
rather pronounced perpendicu- 
larity in the proscenium right 
by us, “is the Widdy Sharkey’s 
Knob; and that,” pointing to 
another upright-looking croft, 
half a mile off, “they call Lige 
Pruit’s Rise.” Beyond was 
terra incognita, all outside of 
his world and not of his ken. 
His optic lens came to a focus 
where his limited mental range 
ended, and his vision gave out 
at the toe-joint protuberances 
of his own mountain - range 
foothills. 

Here and there, in the tim- 
bered sections, commercial 
enterprise has reached out and 
planted down a portable saw- 
mill, and is handling such of 
the oak, chestnut, poplar, and 
pine as is fit for ripping into 
lumber that will bear the ex- 
pense of the laborious carriage 
to the nearest shipping point 
on the railroad. Only the 


choicest of the timber in the 
remote nooks will stand this, 
so the mills are moved from 
time to time to fresh belts of 
forest. These mills are chiefly 
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owned by big companies, and 
our crofter friend, if he can call 
up the requisite energy, can find 
occupation while the timber is 
being got out in his vicinity. 
The “logging ” or felling of the 
trees and cross-cutting the 
trunks into lengths, and the 
“skidding” or bringing down 
of these with teams to the mill- 
site, are the jobs offering. For 
his services the native either 
gets a cash wage, and swells in 
his feelings for the time being 
to the dimensions of a Croesus, 
or else he takes his pay in 
planks, which he piles in a rick 
on his homestead and gloats 
over for some years, dreaming 
of the frame dwelling he will 
erect. This, if and when it is 
at length erected, is apt, among 
the surrounding primitive struc- 
tures, and in its rough-and- 
tumble setting, to resemble the 
gold button on the tow shirt. 
Somehow the plain old log 
shack, rough-hewn, one-cham- 
bered, chinked and daubed, hits 
the eye, in the eternal fitness of 
things, as the proper article 
there. You recognise it at sight 
as being identical, toa log, with 
the residence depicted as the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, 
and introduced into the front 
pages of American history 
school-books. It is still built 
in outlying parts of the States, 
maybe as an incentive to the 
buds of the backwoods in start- 
ing on the first lap of their 
career “from log cabin to White 
House.” 

Beneath the unkind surface 
of the Blue Ridge region are 
many valuable minerals, evi- 
denced by the frequency of 
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iron gossan, sulphate of copper 
signs, the outcropping of 
“fool’s gold” or pyrites, the 
scales of mica, and the traces 
of more precious metals. 
Many of the lodes are prob- 
ably too deep and too pockety 
ever to be worked success- 
fully. Some, on the other 
hand, likely want only ex- 
ploiting to transform them 
into paying mines. The 
crofter is aware that the 
land he owns is a wedge of 
the earth clear down to its 
centre, and that all its cubic 
contents are his, but as to 
any ideas on minerals and 
mines, his head is as empty 
as @ last year’s bird’s - nest. 
At rare intervals somebody 
with a slight discernment of 
mining possibilities drifts into 
the country and takes an op- 
tion, which he gets for the 
asking, on the more promising 
spots; and under the influence 


ef his “hot-air” prospective, 
the simple-minded owner sees 
visions. But there matters 
rest. Nothing ever comes 
out of it. In only one cor- 
ner of the Ridge has the 
sound of the railway - whistle 
yet been heard. There is al- 
together too little now in 
sight for the promise of traffic 
returns to induce capital to 
undertake the engineering dif- 
ficulties of track - laying. 
Farm - products are nil, tim- 
ber is soon exhausted, and 
scenery and fresh air are too 
thin for freight, so unless 
mining develops, the chances 
are that the gait of pro- 
gress of the Blue Ridge will 
be, like the health of the in- 
habitants, “jest only moder- 
ate,” and the cat-bird and the 
whip-poor-will continue yet 
awhile to monopelise the 
echoes of their laurel - clad 
ravines. 
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TRAQUAIR’S STALK. 


BY “ LINESMAN.” 


LoRD DONALD TRAQUAIR was 
bored ; which was the more ex- 
traordinary not only because 
it was the first time in his life 
he had ever been so, but he 
was engaged on exactly that to 
which he had always looked 
forward as the apogee of human 
excitement, namely, active ser- 
vice. When war had been de- 
clared, and he, the youngest 
son of the Duke of Banff, had 
been permitted to enrol all 
his father’s keepers, gillies, 
stalkers, pony-men, trappers, 
—in short, the whole “ perma- 
nent staff” of a vast shooting- 
estate—into a corps of Scouts 
and take them to the front, 
life had seemed to hold no more 
for him. To lead troops into 
action had been the dream of 
his existence, long before he, 
the best shot, the best rider, 
walker, and swimmer for miles 
around Traquair Towers, had 
nevertheless failed to gain even 
the qualifying marks for en- 
trance into Sandhurst and a 
commission. That had been a 
bitter blow; but he was later 
actually thankful he had not 
passed, for instead of a subal- 
tern’s star, his shoulders carried 
a crown of a (“temporary ”) 
Major; and instead of toiling 
behind in the dust of a troop 
of horse or a company of foot, 
behold him riding at the head 
of as stout a band of clansmen 
as ever sallied from the glens 
of Traquair. Here were men 
indeed, his own men, many 
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of his own name, all of his 
acquaintance and friendship,— 
men who had taught him all 
he knew. He had only to 
look over his shoulder as they 
marched down to the troop- 
ship—and he did it once every 
twenty paces—to catch sight 
of Sandy McKellar, who had 
dodged the muzzles of his first 
breechloader ; of Rob Farquhar, 
who had shown him how to 
“pick up” the pale shadow 
of a stag on the hillside, and 
where to steady the sights on 
the russet blur of its shoulder 
at two hundred yards range. 
There was Andy Lamont, hors 
concours in salmon-fly tying,— 
he who had spent long hours 
beneath the steep bluffs of the 
river-bank imparting to young 
Traquair the mysteries of the 
Spey cast, and especially of 
a patent improvement thereto 
which fired out the fly three 
yards beyond the range of any 
known practitioner; he who, 
when at length beaten at his 
own specialty by his young mas- 
ter, had smacked the youngster 
on the back with as much 
heartiness as he had shaken 
the small nobleman by the 
shoulders on seeing a “fush” 
clumsily gaffed in the shoulder, 
instead of being deftly clipped in 
the narrow of the tail, for haul- 
age up a shelving beach. There 
was Anderson, the trapper, with 
eyes always downward, and 
boot-toe so inured to turning 
over whatever lay — upon 
F 
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the ground, that even the stones 
of the Southampton street were 
nudged aside as he slithered 
towards the dock. There, too, 
though he should not have been, 
was old Andrew McStegall, erst- 
while head-stalker of the whole 
forest, but lately retired on a 
pension,—a fact which only did 
not break his heart because it 
freed him to shadow his young 
master in all and every of his 
pursuits, instead of in only one 
as heretofore. A fierce, grizzled 
old man McStegall, pitiless as 
his own long knife, incarna- 
dined body and soul with the 
gralloch of innumerable stags. 
He it was whose agonised 
“Well! well! well!” uttered 
over the awful struggles of a 
“ haunched ” ten-pointer, had 
deluded a Traquair guest into 
admiring the old man’s tender- 
heartedness, until it became 
apparent that the stalker’s 
grief was not for the agony 
of the bungled victim, but 
for the spoiling of his “ meat.” 
They were all there—one hun- 
dred and seventy-five of them, 
—and a mighty strange posse 
they seemed to the crowd who 
lined the streets to bid the 
troops farewell. 

In the first place, they were 
an absolutely silent party, 
in curious contrast with the 
battalions of cackling Cockneys 
and roaring Yorkshiremen who 
had preceded them. Highland 
foresters, who never exchange 
a word where a gesture or a 
grunt will suffice, exchange 
nothing at all when the occasion 
demands nothing,—to most of 
these there seemed actually 
something unseemly in all this 
pother on the walk out to a 


day’s sport, which should be 
the quietest of all earthly 
proceedings. Next, they were 
all so different in bearing. The 
mould which compresses the 
regular soldier into the stiff, 
sharp entity he is, had never 
enclosed those rolling shoulders 
and swinging loins; and the 
neat Pimlico khaki jackets 
gave up all attempt at stan- 
dardisation when they found 
themselves thrown open at 
the neck and rolled up at the 
wrists. The rifles were easier 
in mind; they felt themselves 
at onee in the hands of masters, 
and abated not a jot of their 
Mark VI. pride because some 
lay muzzle downward on mighty 
shoulders, some like mere guns 
under the armpits, some thrown 
across the hollow of the elbow, 
—not one in any regular mili- 
tary position, but not one that 
was not clean as a cat, from 
rifle “land ” to extractor screw. 
Closer inspection would have 
revealed other little idiosyn- 
crasies in Lord Donald’s fol- 
lowing, such as networks of 
little cris-crosses graven in the 
backs of brown necks, caused 
by eternally looking uphill. 
All these eyes, too, small and 
colourless for the most part, 
were continually looking at 
something, not, as is customary 
with the Southern optic, at 
nothing at all when nothing 
interesting offers. If a gull 
swooped overhead at the dock- 
gate, not a man but noticed 
and noted it. Even in the con- 
fusion, a hardly audible shot 
from a fowler on a distant fore- 
shore turned every head in that 
direction, as if they had been 
pulled by one string ; and pro- 
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bably the Highlanders were the 
only individuals in that vast 
crowd who noticed one curlew 
lag behind and finally drop 
from the flock which had risen 
at the shot ; and every jack-man 
of them, and not another soul 
in Southampton, could have 
crossed the intervening mile 
and picked it from the clump 
of sea-poppies into which it 
had fallen. 

Well, these were the men, 
and over there was the war, a 
big and busy war, and when 
fate and the troopship finally 
brought the two together, 
Traquair, who loved both, as 
has been said, made certain 
that he was about to quaff life 
from a beaker. His spirits 
had risen still higher when he 
first beheld the theatre of the 
campaign. Rolling hills, grass- 
grown from base to summit, 
bossed with crags on the higher 
contours, belted with woodland 
on the lower, rushing rivers 
pouring over their feet, tink- 
ling burns and cascades sear- 
ing with silver lines their 
mighty sides,—why, it was 
Perthshire over again; and as 
he looked at the humming 
battalion of little Londoners 
tripping it into bivouac in 
front, and then at his own 
glum, striding handful, he felt 
as sorry for the former's 
Colonel as he had felt for 
certain Traquair guests when 
they had brought No. 8 shot 
or twenty-bore guns for grouse 
driven at fifty miles an hour, 
fifty yards high. At any rate, 
he had brought the right 
weapon ; it would be his fault 
if he did not use it aright. 

Nevertheless, behold him, six 
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months later, weary of the 
whole affair, though in the 
very thick of it. The fact was 
that this was a real war, which 
is always nine-tenths dulness 
to one of delirium, and so far 
there had been nothing but 
the majoringredient. Traquair 
was not naturally a very brill- 
iant young fellow, and his lack 
of military training prevented 
him from perceiving anything 
but “rot” in a situation which 
would have proved interesting 
enough to an educated officer. 
On the long ridges in front of 
the force of which his Scouts 
formed part, lay the outposts 
of the hostile advance - guard. 
They were motionless, because 
they had come far enough, and 
unenterprising, because, first, 
it is not the duty of outposts 
to coruscate, and secondly, be- 
cause they very properly de- 
sired to watch without being 
watched. What they saw was 
a weak force apparently come 
oversea for the sole purpose of 
camping before their field- 
glasses. What they did not 
see, and, being as stupid as 
Traquair, did not guess, was a 
large army secretly coneentrat- 
ing behind three or four water- 
sheds nearly a hundred miles 
away, in preparation for a wide 
turning movement which would 
tumble them back by forced 
marches, dropping transport 
as rapidly as a punctured 
balloonist drops his sandbags 
to postpone the uprising earth. 
The result was an idle wait of 
half a year’s duration, about 
as exhilarating to both sides, 
after the élan of mobilisation, 
as the descent, as by law 
enacted, of the fireproof cur- 
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tain at the crisis of a thrilling 
drama,—of all earthly happen- 
ings the most chilling to the 
spirits. For six months, there- 
fore, Traquair and his Scouts 
had done nothing but “go on 
picquet,” over the same little 
stretch of front, in face of the 
same rock-browed bluff two 
miles up and away, with its 
little group of hostile look-outs 
on top. Like all raw troops, 
the opposing picquets had be- 
gun by shooting at each other. 
In fact, the ignorance of both 
sides had nearly made life 
bearable in the early days, 
when reconnoitring patrols 
stirred about reconnoitring 
what could plainly be dis- 
covered without reconnoitring, 
or was not worth discovering, 
to the great disturbance of 
innocent sleepers or lunchers 
in the camps behind the out- 
posts. Once, indeed, the too 
daring advance of an unusually 
strong patrol had enabled 
Traquair not only to deliver 
his notion of a counter-attack, 
but to push it so nearly home 
that, golden moment! his men 
had actually burst forth into 
that yell which he had always 
prayed to hear in action, the 
slogan of the Traquairs. But 
even this had fallen flat. The 
enemy having ascertained what 
he wished, namely, Traquair’s 
strength and position, had 
scarcely retired when a staff 
officer cantered up with a 
double- barrelled query from 
the General, to wit—(a) What 
the deuce did Traquair mean 
by breaking the outpost line 
and using it for offensive pur- 
poses? (b) What the h—ll 
did he mean by making so 
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much noise about it? There- 
after, therefore, stagnation 
again, week upon week, month 
after month, during which the 
outposts of both sides, as out- 
posts will, became slack; pa- 
trols dwindled, then ceased, 
picquets were replaced by mere 
groups, groups by single sen- 
tries, and over their “ Bridge ” 
or Bibles both sides heartily 
prayed that the war might 
either be ended or begun. 
They were earning the in- 
visible bar for “ Waiting,” 
which every old soldier never- 
theless sees, and knows is not 
the least hardly gained, 
amongst the little  silver- 
runged ladder which runs up 
the medal ribbon. 

One practice, almost the last 
of his early keennesses, Tra- 
quair had never discontinued, 
and that was the habit of 
conducting in person the re- 
lief to the night picquet, which 
left camp half-an-hour before 
dawn. It was at least a 
reason for getting up, he 
said, and about the only one 
in the day. The picquet-post 
lay about a mile distant, just 
below the crest of a long slope, 
which rose gently all the way 
from camp. It looked across a 
broad shallow valley, seamed 
with small, for the most part 
dry, watercourses, to a high 
ridge some two miles away on 
the other side, along the crest 
of which the enemy had his 
look-outs, or rather look-out, 
for in the section allotted to 
the Scouts the hostile line of 
observation had long since 
shrunk to a single sentry. 
This individual was in fact 
sufficient, for he was posted 
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on the summit of a huge crag 
which, projecting from the face 
of the ridge, commanded not 
only all the ground in front, 
but also all up and down 
the valley. Its occupant, in- 
deed, overlooking the Scouts’ 
picquet by many hundreds of 
feet, could look right into their 
camp behind, and he was as 
weary of the sight of that 
parallelogram of snowy tri- 
angles as the inhabitants of 
the latter were of the squat 
black dot of his person against 
the distant skyline. Time was 
when his “support” had lain 
close at hand; but the little 
breath of rising smoke which 
had signalled their various 
meals no longer rose behind 
the crag. The support now 
remained in camp by day, 
secure in the knowledge that 
their sentry could warn them 
of any attack at least an hour 
before it could come to terms, 
and they were only a mile back, 
five minutes’ ride if need be. 
One still autumn morning 
Traquair, accompanied as usual 
by Andrew McStegall, led the 
day picquet out of camp in the 
chilly twilight as he had done 
ad nauseam. There was the 
usual little silent wait by the 
night-post,—neither men who 
have been up all night nor those 
who have just got up are 
chatful, even if they be not 
Scotsmen. Then the electric 
blue slit of dawn opened up 
the valley, the opposite ridge- 
line began to show like a 
jagged pen-stroke against the 
paling sky, and the mist in 
the depths shuddered and 
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stirred at the chilly kiss of 
the first breeze of the morning. 
“Take them back, McKerrow,” 
said Traquair ; and the men of 
the night picquet, ugly with 
cold, grotesque in woollen caps 
and other garments of the 
darkness, stumbled off for 
camp. The fresh sentry was 
posted, the new picquet piled 
arms and prepared for another 
day of unutterable dulness. 
All this was as it had hap- 
pened just one hundred and 
eighty times before, with one 
trifling exception. Lord Don- 
ald, instead of following the 
retiring picquet, remained gaz- 
ing moodily across the lighten- 
ing valley. For five minutes 
he stood motionless, old 
MecStegall crouching close be- 
hind. Then the former turned. 
“ Andrew,” he said, ‘‘ what day 
is this?” “’Tis the eighteenth 
of September—ay, the eigh- 
teenth.” A pause. “But ye’ll 
no’ be the firrst in of the Castle 
folk wi’ a beast from the hill 
the day, I’m thinkin’, as ye’ve 
done for a dozen year past.” 
Ever since Lord Donald’s 
twelfth year it had been the 
old man’s pride that the first 
stag of the season should fall 
to his young master’s rifle. 
There was a short silence, 
broken only by a faint click- 
click as MoStegall, his eyes 
bent downward, fiddled deject- 
edly with his rifle-bolt. Then 
Traquair spoke again. “ Will 
I not, Andrew? Will I not? 
By the Urisks,! but I will!” 
The curious thickness in his 
voice, no less than the extra- 
ordinary nature of his remark, 
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drew MoSteggall’s eyes upward 
in amazement. For a moment 
his wonder deepened as he be- 
held Traquair still glowering 
fixedly across the valley, star- 
ing across and upward with a 
look which the old stalker had 
never seen before on the refined 
features. Mechanically he fol- 
lowed the direction of that 
fixed stare; and then sud- 
denly his face too took on 
the same expression. Up went 
the outsides, down into two 
rough furrows dipped the in- 
sides of his shaggy eyebrows ; 
his lip curled back from his 
yellow teeth with the sneer 
of an angry dog. He had 
understood. Up there, against 
the lemon sky, two miles 
away, protruded the little 
black, stick-like silhouette of 
the enemy’s solitary sentry. 
The two men looked at one 
another. There was no need 
for explanations. Both with 
the instinct of long habit 
looked at their watches.’ It 
was five o'clock. “They'll 
have to be early at Traquair 


to beat us,” grinned the 
younger man; “come on, 
Andrew!” and he started 


impetuously down the slope. 
“Nay, nay,” protested the 
latter, detaining him by the 
arm, ‘‘Lord Donal’, ye’ve aye 
perrmitted me to worrk out the 
firrst stalk o’ the year meself, 
—ye'll no’ be hinderin’ me the 
noo, will ye? Forbye, ye’re 
just aboot beginnin’ wi’ a big 
mistake. Think ye yon beast 
has no’ spied us? Ay, he 
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has that. Back to the picquet 
wi’ us [the picquet, sheltering 
close behind the crest, was 
not actually visible to the 
distant look-out], an’ he'll 
judge we're nobbut a pair 0’ 
the lads going back to break- 
fast. Nay, nay!” again, as 
Traquair started to obey, 
“after, after we ha’e examined 
the groond. Gi’e me yer bit 
glass.’ Lord Donald complied, 
and old McStegall, resting his 
elbows on his knees as he sat, 
began that prolonged ‘‘exam- 
ination o’ the groond” which 
has exasperated so many eager 
young stalkers until they learn 
to bless the patient eye and 
wonderful memory which marks 
across apparently naked abat- 
tis a covered way of shallow 
depressions, of tiny stream-beds, 
of tussocks of grass, of knolls 
indistinguishable from flatness 
by eyes unaccustomed to sur- 
vey miles by inches from miles 
away. Ten minutes of tense 
but deliberate study, during 
which one or two impatient 
questions from Traquair re- 
mained unanswered, were ter- 
minated by a grunt and a 
swift shutting-up of the field- 
glass. ‘“There’ll be a muckle 
belly-work,” growled McStegall 
to himself as he rose. ‘Now, 
Lord Donal’, remember ’tis my 
stalk; come awa’!” The pair 
walked openly over the crest- 
line back to the concealed 
picquet, the men of which 
blinked uninterestedly at them 
as they came and passed. 
Even young MoNickall, the 





1 Sportsmen have a habit of noting the time of their first spying of the stag 
which they intend to approach, dating the duration of the stalk from that 
moment, 
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sentry, had not his eyes open 
wide enough to perceive any- 
thing unusual in the demean- 
our of the officer and his 
henchman. ‘Goin’ back to 
breakfast, likely, or to shoot 
a stone-buck,” he mused, and 
as they passed out of sight 
around a rock he resumed his 
official stare at Nothing. 
Once clear of the picquet, 
McStegall and his companion, 
the former leading, found them- 
selves about to emerge from the 
cover which hid them from 
their quarry. “Doon wi’ us 
noo, for twa hundred yards, 
until we win the bit burn!” 
whispered old Andrew, as if 
the far-off sentry could hear 
them. So they crawled, stom- 
achs flat to the ground, worm- 
ing a scratchy uncomfortable 
way through bristling grass. 
Traquair had noted no “bit 
burn,” but soon, following 
McStegall’s shiny nailed boot 
soles, he felt his head drooping 
and all his pockets apparently 
turning inside out as they 
steeply turned down hill, until 
an almost perpendicular dive 
landed them into a dusty 
trench of variable depth which 
descended fairly straight to 
the valley bottom. The ditch 
here was shoulder high, and 
McStegall, bareheaded, slowly 
raising his eyes, and no more, 
to the level of the brink, took 
a prolonged stare at the 
enemy through the glasses. 
“‘A’ richt.” he muttered ; “ he’s 
no’ spied us, though we were 
farr too hasty. Cannily, noo, 
doon the burn!” Down the 


ditch they moved, now bending, 
now scuttling on all fours, now 
upright, straightening aching 
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backs and palsied leg joints, 
now crawling again like 


wounded crocodiles, according 
as the protecting bank raised 
or lowered or altogether ceased. 
Fortunately the course of the 
bed ran somewhat diagonally 
to the general fall of the 
ground, so that the sentry 
could never see entirely into it. 
Arrived at the bottom, they 
found themselves confronted at 
its junction with the main 
stream by a wide pool, almost 
the only one remaining after a 
season of drought. It was im- 
possible to avoid it, for a de- 
tour on either side would lead 
over absolutely open beaches of 
pebble. Traquair gave a low 
whistle of despair. McStegall 
said nothing, but putting his 
watch between his teeth, signed 
to his companion to do the 
same. Then he led on straight 
into the water. This was of the 
convenient depth of some five 
feet, so that by bending their 
knees, throwing back their 
heads, the stalkers could keep 
their faces above and flush with 
the surface, parallel with which, 
and just clear of it, McStegall 
contrived to uplift the rifle. 
Thirty yards or so of icy wad- 
ing followed, during which the 
upturned faces of the hunters 
seemed to be looking straight 
into that of the quarry, now 
some 800 feet almost perpen- 
dicularly above them on his 
roeky outcrop. Should he, for 
lack of anything better to do, 
turn his glasses upon the river, 
they must be discovered, for 
slowly, almost imperceptibly as 
they moved, the two pale vis- 
ages were strange and apparent 
enough as they traversed the 
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glassy pool like jelly-fish float- 
ing across a tank. The be- 
haviour of the two men as 
they sidled over was typical. 
Whilst Traquair glared upward 
at his intended victim with a 
stare of mingled apprehension 
and anticipation, McStegall, 
unwilling to lose the most 
atomic aid to concealment, 
closed his eyes altogether, lest 
their brightness should betray 
him. Arrived at the other 
side, MoStegall, drying the 
dripping glass, poked it be- 
tween the fronds of fern grow- 
ing on the edge of the four- 
foot bank, and long and anxi- 
ously scrutinised the sentry. 
But the sentry was not inter- 
ested in the river; he was not, 
in fact, interested in anything. 
Once, indeed, he did raise a 
perfunctory field-glass against 
the distant camp, an act which 
nearly cost the old Scotsman a 
chuckle, which was, however, 
quickly changed to a wink 
downward at his companion 
prone at his side. 

Now for a time the task 
became easier. A short crawl 
amongst the ropy bracken 
stems quickly brought the pair 
so directly beneath their eyried 
quarry, that they became in- 
visible to him. Taking infinite 
care to avoid stones and sticks, 
the kicking of either of which 
would have sounded like a fog- 
signal in the still air, they could 
now walk erect up the grassy 
bouldered slope which led to 
the base of the crag. Soon 
they were beneath its tower- 
like wall, and only the last 
stage of the attack lay before 
them. It presented a pretty 
problem. Two corries, gullies 
as steeply slanting and as bare 


as the mud-shoots of a dredger, 
ran heavenward, leading up 
around either side of the top- 
most crag. Either was equally 
serviceable for approach, and 
equally risky, for both opened 
into the view of the sentry at 
some 300 yards below his 
perch. Traquair looked in- 
quiringly at MecStegall. The 
latter, wetting a forefinger, 
held it aloft. Lord Donald, 
though he knew the danger, 
could not repress a low laugh. 
“Come! you old fool,” he 
whispered ; “no need to bother 
about the wind with this 
beast!” “Nay, but we'll use 
him like a gentleman, though 
he be none,” growled Andrew 
in reply ; “’tis the eastern airt, 
—the western corrie for us! 
Come awa’ noo! But tak’ the 
rifle—ye’ll no’ be lang for the 
shot.” Traquair took the 
weapon, and smiled again as 
he examined it. It was a 303 
Lee - Metford, with magazine, 
charger - guides, and all com- 
plete, but a very different affair 
from the regulation pattern 
issued to the Scouts on mobilis- 
ation. Short in the barrel, 
which was unencumbered with 
any wood-casing, its magazine 
holding five instead of ten 
cartridges, with a V backsight 
as sharp as a hatchet stroke, 
and a bead foresight as cleanly 
rounded as a tiny billiard-ball, 
the tool weighed no more than 
seven pounds, and came to the 
shoulder as patly as a gun. 
“Ay,” muttered McStegall, 
“syne they’d no’ let me sarve 
as a Scout” (he had been refused 
on account of age), “d’ye think 
I was going to carry aboot 
their damt  blunderbuss?” 
Traquair, squatting on his 
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haunches, sighted the weapon 
for @ moment on a distant 
stump. “Is it in good order, 
Andrew?” he whispered. The 
old man’s only reply was a 
scowl, and Traquair bit his 
lip. “Sorry, Andrew, sorry, 
old man. Come on now!” 
Cautiously they crept around 
the base of the crag,and wormed 
into the mouth of the left-hand 
corrie, then, bent double, step 
by step up its roof-like slope, 
keeping cluse beneath its wall. 
Quarter of an hour passed 
whilst they made good some 
two hundred yards. Then 
McStegall signalled a halt. 
“We can see him from here,” 
he breathed. Motioning Tra- 
quair to lie down, he put 
the glass to his eyes, and by 
eighths of an inch at a time 
raised his face above the para- 
pet. So close were they now, 
that through the glasses the 
unconscious sentry seemed to 
be alongside, and even the 
hardened old stalker could not 
forbear a far longer spy than 
he had ever allowed himself 
before so near “the shot.” On 
the topmost rock before him 
sat a vast, bearded old man, 
his rifle between his knees. On 
his grizzled head rested a huge 
terai hat, from which stuck 
out two long, straight feathers, 
like those from a pheasant’s 
tail. McStegall, now suffici- 
ently excited to be instinctively 
possessed by confused thoughts 
of “heads,” particularly noted 
these feathers, and a grin 
creased his parchment visage 
as he subsided as noiselessly 
as the mercury in a thermom- 
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eter down to his companion. 
‘‘He’s nobbut a ‘switch,’”? he 
whispered into Lord Donald’s 
ear, “but a grreat, heavy- 
bodied beast withal, eighteen 
stone ‘clean’ at least!” Tra- 
quair gripped the rifle, but 
McStegall held up a prohibit- 
ing finger, then pointed farther 
up the corrie. He wished to 
gain another hundred yards if 
possible. But no sooner had 
they begun to craw] than some- 
thing happened which made 
their hearts tap the ground 
beneath them like the sticks 
of a drum. A small bustard, 
fluttering up under the leader’s 
very nose, bustled off noisily 
with loud bubbling cries which 
awoke the echoes on the moun- 
tain. “Spotted for certain!” 
croaked Traquair. “ Damn 
the grouse!” But McStegall 
pressed him to the ground with 
a hand of lead and iron. For 
ten agonising minutes they lay 
motionless as corpses. A sharp 
stone drove into Andrew’s fore- 
arm, but like a very stone he 
bore the agony, feeling the 
blood break out when the skin 
broke. Traquair’s face lay 
upon the stalker’s iron-bound 
heel, and a great bruise began 
to throb and burn at his cheek- 
bone. They heard the sentry 
start to his feet, and listened 
in agony lest footsteps should 
follow. They heard the clank 
of his rifle-bolt. as he wrenched 
a round from the magazine into 
the chamber. Finally, after a 
long wait, they heard the 
sound they most desired, the 
heavy swag as, reassured, he 
dropped himself down again on 





1 The term applied by stalkers to a stag whose antlers are destitute of branches, 
or “ points,” 
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the sack-covered rock. Then 
forward they crawled, until 
MocStegall turned an ashen 
face under his armpit, and 
Lord Donald knew that the 
moment had come. McStegall 
held up three fingers. The 
young man pushed the sliding- 
sight to 300 yards with shaking 
hand, slowly rose to his knees, 
and peered through the shaggy 
eyebrow of grass which fringed 
the low edge of the corrie wall. 
It at once appeared that in 
making this last advance 
McStegall had committed the 
only mistake of his stalk. 
Instead of the whole body of 
the quarry being now visible, 
a slight intervening rise now 
hid from view all but his head 
and chest, a small enough mark 
on a Royal stag, much less on 
that mannikin called man. 
But there was no help for it. 
Resting the rifle on the bank, 
Traquair lowered his cheek to 
the butt and looked along the 
sights. Twice his misty eyes 
closed, and twice his head sank 
down amongst the grass along- 
side the polished brown walnut. 
This was a very different thing 
to deer-stalking, and even in 
that his heart had failed him 
often enough at the beauty 
and innocence he was about to 
turn to mere meat. 

“T can’t do it, Andrew,” he 
groaned aloud, and at his words 
the huge figure on the plinth 
started and made as if to rise. 
With an oath MoStegall 
snatched the rifle, one quick 
jerk to his shoulder, an in- 
finitesimal pause, and the ‘303 
spoke, Coughing like a 
sick bull, the unhappy sentry 
leaped into the air and 
fell with a crash. In an in- 


stant McStegall was upon him, 
his gralloching knife between 
his teeth, his empty hands 
thrust out to wrestle with the 
victim if necessary. But the 
man was evidently dying; there 
was a burnt and bloody stain 
on his chest, and between his 
shoulders a terrible wound in 
which a fist might have been 
thrust. He breathed in great 
sodden sobs, like the squelch- 
ing of a bath-sponge, and at 
every breath thick blood surged 
from his mouth and down his 
grizzled beard. Soon both 
breathing and bloedshed slack- 
ened and ceased together, and 
the pair of hunters for the 
first time looked at each other 
across his body. Lord Donald 
was livid; tears ran down his 
cheeks, and he hid his face in 
his hands. But McStegall was 
the picture of brutal triumph, 
This was the stalk of his life. 
He tore his watch from his 
pocket. “Six-thirty, my lord,” 
he shouted. ‘He'll be a sair 
airly riser at Traquair wha 
gets ane from the hill before 
us twa!” Jestingly he brand- 
ished his knife. “Shall I 
‘clean’ him noo, Lord Donal?” 
he asked. But Traquair, 
stricken with remorse for the 
whole affair, was in no mood 
for joking. “Be silent, you 
brute!” he said in a low, 
fierce voice; “be silent, and 
obey orders!” In a moment 
the old man drooped like one 
of his own thrashed deerhounds. 
‘Now, then, let’s staunch that 
beastly hole, and turn him over,” 
said Traquair. A rolled hand- 
kerchief, wetted from the vic- 
tim’s own water-bottle, quickly 
filled the wound, and McStegall, 
passing his belt around it, 
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turned the body in order to 
make the binding fast on the 
other side. As he did so, the 
hat fell from the ghastly face. 
A loud shriek from McStegall 
stopped the beating of Tra- 
quair’s heart, and even caused 
the sufferer’s eyes to open 
slowly. “What is it, An- 
drew?” “Why,” gasped the 
stalker, “why, if it isna’ auld 
Andy McPherson wha flitted 
fra’ the glen ane nicht fifteen 
year back, and has no’ bin 
heerd of syne! Andy! D’ye 
mind me, Andrew MoStegall 
fra’ Knochkily Cottage, nigh 
the march? Andy!” “ Never 
mind now,” interposed the 
amazed Traquair, “let’s get 
him away.” The belt was 
quickly tightened over both 
wounds, and Lord Donald and 
Traquair were about to attempt 
to lift the huge bulk, when the 
man, who was plainly not so 
grievously hurt as it seemed, 
pointed backward towards a 
dip in the rock behind his 
post. McStegall looked at him 
suspiciously for a moment, then 
cautiously moved in the direc- 
tion indicated, and there, surely 
enough, stood the sentry’s 
horse, hobbled, but saddled and 
bridled. McStegall led the 
animal back, and together the 
pair lifted the wounded man 
into the saddle. His lips 
moved, and Traquair, putting 
his ear to them, made out the 
words, whispered in broadest 
Scotch, “Gleg [quick] noo! 
ma’ relief will be here in aboot 
a@ quatter of an ’oor!” The 
active little horse, led on 


either side, scrambled quickly 
down the slope. Just as the 
party reached the river at 
the bottom, a shout rang out 
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from the crag behind, followed 
by a shot, then another, then a 
little flight of them. The relief 
had arrived, and as the bullets 
whanged and buzzed far above, 
the drawn features of the poor 
horseman actually distorted 
further into a grin. He 
swayed down towards Tra- 
quair, “ Ye’ll hae to learn ’em, 
m’ lord!” he whispered hoarse- 
ly. ‘“ Nay, ’twas not I who shot 
you,” panted back Lord Donald, 
“but I am going to set you up 
again.” Soon they were in 
safety, and a little later in 
camp, where the wounded man 
was comfortably installed in 
the Field Hospital. 

Nothing of all this had got 
abroad. Traquair himself was 
not sufficiently proud of the 
incident to bruit it about, and 
as for McStegall, he had never 
volunteered a story in his life, 
and was not going to break 
the rule now. It might have 
remained long the private 
property of his master and 
himself, but for that old 
extractor of secrets, a taunt. 
In the evening all the older 
hands of the Scouts, McStegall 
amongst them, being gathered 
as usual around their special 
eamp-fire, it occurred to Sandy 
McKellar to make merry at 
his crusty old crony’s expense. 
“Well, well, Andrew,” he 
called, “’tis the eighteenth of 
September richt an’ sure, but 
ye can no’ lead us in the stag- 
chantie as ye’ve done the last 
thirty year” (it had been 
for centuries the custom at 
Traquair Towers to celebrate 
the downfall of the first stag 
of the year by a Gaelic song 
groaned by all hands over its 
body laid out on the lawn); 
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“ye hae ma condolences, auld 
Andrew!” “Keep ’em, keep 
’em, Andy,” growled McStegall 
in reply; “dinna break the 
rule o’ ye life and gie awa’ 
something for naething! Dinna 
fash ye puir old head; I hae 
ma beastie fra’ the hill a’ 
richt,—ay, I hae ma beastie, 
and yell hae ye chantie!” 
His words aroused a chorus 
of amazement amongst his 
hearers. What! a beast? 
Was Andrew also, for the 
first time in his long career, 
making a joke? Was he 
mad, or, less likely, fou? “A 
beast?” they shouted; “ an’ 
where, in the name o John 
Barleyoorn, does he lie?” “In 
the thirrd tent on the richt 
adoon the thirrd field-hospital,” 
grunted the old fellow; “go 
an’ spy, if ye dinna believe!” 
And they went and looked. 
McPherson’s hurt proved 
comparatively trifling after all. 
The bullet had punctured the 
lung, and the actual closeness 
of the range had rushed the 
lead so cleanly through, that 
it had begun to heal almost 
at once by first intention. 
Part of his story Lord Donald 
heard at once from McStegall. 
The man, a tenant of the 
Duke, and an _ underkeeper 
on the forest, had suddenly 
vanished from the district, no 
one knew exactly why, when 
Traquair was a small boy 
at school. The rest was 
told by McPherson himself 
during his rapid  conval- 
escence. It appeared that 
the Duke, then young and 
foolish enough to go stalking 
alone, when out one day on 
the hill early in October, had 


caught his big underkeeper 
red-handed in the very act of 
slaying a hind with calf a’ foot, 
the unmentionable crime in 
the forest. An angry alter- 
cation had led to actual 
blows. “Ay, m’ lord,” nar- 
rated McPherson, “I fought 
ye father, just on the knobbie 
of Ben Hinish, where the ptar- 
migan nest; ye mind, Andrew?” 
turning to McStegall, who was 
present; “but ‘twas none of 
my seekin’—the fightin’ I mean 
—for he challenged and belled 
at me like a ruttin’ stag, and 
there was no that much in 
the endin’ o’ it, either; he gie 
me twa stane, but he gie me 
also the shairpest and quickest 
left I aye saw on @ mon. An’ 
when ’twas over, and us twa 
lay pantin’ amongst the whins, 
his Grace he said to me, ‘A 
weel, Andy,’ he said, ‘ye’ll 
jest hae the choice o’ stannin’ 
the law or quittin’ the forest 
this varra day; which do ye 
tak?’ °*Twas no that hard to 
make choice; it meant quittin’ 
the glen any road, for which 
o’ the lads wad speak with 
one wha had slain a hind? So 
I told his Grace, and he said, 
‘A’ believe ye’re richt, Andy, 
an’ here’s a twenty-pound note 
to pay yer way to Hell with.’ 
And so a’ flitted, Lord Donal’, 
and sailed out here steerage, 
and became a citizen of this 
fusionless docken o’ a clan, until 
the war came, and by then 
I had been so lang a darn’t 
furriner that I didna’ sae much 
mind servin’, even had I the 
free will, which I hadna’. An’ 
noo, m’ lord, ye’ll tak’ me back 
to Traquair? —I thank ye, I 
thank ye!” 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN, 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 


Vil. FLOS MEROATORUM. 
PART III. 


“ Anp by that light,” quoth Clopton, “did he keep 

His promise. He was rich; but in his will 

He wrote those words which should be blazed with gold 

In London’s Liber Albus :— oe 


The desire 
And busy intention of a man, devout 
And wise, should be to fore-cast and secure 
The state and end of this short life with deeds 
Of mercy and pity, especially to provide 
For those whom poverty insulteth ; those 
To whom the power of labouring for the needs 
Of life, is interdicted. 


He became 

The Father of the City. Felons died 
Of fever in old Newgate. He rebuilt 
The prison. London sickened from the lack 
Of water, and he made fresh fountains flow. 
He heard the cry of suffering and disease, 
And built the stately hospital that still 
Shines like an angel’s lanthorn through the night, 
The stately halls of St Bartholomew. 
He saw men wrapt in ignorance, and he raised 
Schools, colleges, and libraries. He heard 
The cry of the old and weary, and he built 
Houses of refuge. 

Even so he kept 
His prentice vows of Duty, Industry, 
Obedience, words contemned of every fool 
Who shrinks from law ; yet were those ancient vows 
The adamantine pillars of the State. 
Let all who play their Samson be well warned 
That Samsons perish, too ! 

His monument 


Is London !” 

“ Ay,” quoth Dekker, ‘“‘and he deserves 
Well of the Mermaid Inn for one good law; 
Rightly enforced. He pilloried that rogue 
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Will Horold, who in Whittington’s third year 
Of office, as Lord Mayor, placed certain gums 
And spices in great casks, and filled them up 
With feeble Spanish wine, to have the taste 
And smell of Romeney,—Malmsey ! ” 
“ Ay, sound wine, 
Indeed,” replied the Clerk, “concerns the State, 
That solemn structure touched with light from heaven, 
Which he, our merchant, helped to build on earth. 
And, while he laboured for it, all things else 
Were added unto him, until the bells 
More than fulfilled their prophecy. 





| One great eve, 
| Fair Alice, leaning from her casement, saw 
Another Watch, and mightier than the first, 
Billowing past the newly painted doors 
Of Whittington Palace—so men called his house 
In Hart Street, fifteen yards from old Mark Lane,— 
| A thousand burganets and halberdiers, 
A thousand archers in their white silk coats, 
A thousand mounted men in ringing mail, 
A thousand sworded henchmen ; then, his Guild, 
Advancing, on their splendid bannerols 
The Virgin, glorious in gold ; and then, 
Flos Mercatorum, on his great stirring steed 
Whittington! On that night he made a feast 
For London and the King. His feasting hall 
Gleamed like the magic cave that Prester John 
Wrought out of one huge opal. East and West 
Lavished their wealth on that great Citizen 
Who, when the King from Agincourt returned 
Victorious, but with empty coffers, lent 
Three times the ransom of an Emperor 
To fill them—on the royal-bond, and said 
When the King questioned him of how and whence, 
‘I am the steward of your City, sire! 
There is a sea, and who shall drain it dry ?’ 
Over the roasted swans and peacock pies, 
The minstrels in the great black gallery tuned 
All hearts to mirth, until it seemed their cups 
Were brimmed with dawn and sunset, and they drank 
The wine of gods. Lord of a hundred ships, 
Under the feet of England, Whittington flung 
The purple of the seas. And when the Queen, 
Catharine, wondered at the costly woods 
That burned upon his hearth, the Marchaunt rose, 
He drew the great sealed parchments from his breast, 
The bonds the King had given him on his loans, 
Loans that might drain the Mediterranean dry. 
‘They call us hucksters, madam, we that love 
Our City,’ and, into the red-hot heart of the fire, 
He tossed the bonds of sixty thousand pounds. 
‘The fire burns low,’ said Richard Whittington. 
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Then, overhead, the minstrels plucked their strings ; 
And, o’er the clash of wine-cups, rose a song 

That made the old timbers of their feasting-hall 
Shake, as a galleon shakes in a gale of wind, 

When she rolls glorying through the Ocean-sea :— 


Marchaunt Adventurers, O what shall it profit you 

Thus to seek your kingdom in the dream-destroying sun ? 
Ask us why the hawthorn brightens on the sky-line: 

Even so our sails break out when Spring is well begun ! 
Flos Mercatorum! Blossom wide, ye sails of England, 

Hasten ye the kingdom, now the bitter days are done! 
Ay, for we be members, one of another, 

Each for all, and all for each, quoth Richard Whittington ! 





Chorus :— Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, the Spring is well begun ! 
Break, break out on every sea, O, fair white sails of England ! 
‘Each for all, and all for each,’ quoth Richard Whittington. 


Marchaunt Adventurers, O what ‘ull ye bring home again ? 
Hearts of British oak and the lordship of the sea! 
Whom will ye traffic with? The King of the sunset !— 
What shall be your pilot, then ?—A wind from Galilee ! 
—Nay, but ye be marchaunts, will ye come back empty-handed !— 
Ay, we be marchaunts, though our gain we ne’er shall see! 
Cast we now our bread upon the waste wild waters ; 
After many days it shall return with usury. 


Chorus :— Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
What shall be your profit in the mighty days to be? 
Englande! Englande! Englande! Englande! 
Glory everlasting and the lordship of the sea. 


What need to tell you, sirs, how Whittington 
Remembered? Night and morning, as he knelt 
In those old days, O, like two children still, 
Whittington and his Alice bowed their heads 
Together, praying, at their bedside. 


Fools 

Deride such prayers ; but, from such simple hearts, 
O never doubt it, though the whole world doubt 
The God that made it, came the steadfast strength 
Of England, all that once was her strong soul, 

The soul that laughed and shook away defeat 

As her strong cliffs hurl back the streaming seas. 
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But, if indeed she doubt, if she forget 
Utterly, though with fleet on fleet she load 
The groaning deep, for lack of that pure faith 
England shall perish utterly. 

Whittington 


Remembered. In his old age he returned 
And kneeled, with Alice, at his father’s grave 


In little Pauntley church. 
There, to his Arms, 


The Gules and Azure, and the Lion’s Head 

So proudly blazoned on the painted panes ; 

(O, sirs, the simple wistfulness of it 

Might move hard hearts to laughter, but I think 
Tears tremble through it, for the Mermaid Inn) 

He added his new crest, the hard-won sign 

And lowly prize of his own industry, 

The Honey-bee. And, far away, the bells 

Peal softly from the pure white City of God :— 


So did he remember, so did he remember, 
How the might that makes a man is greater than his own ! 
There, like little children, O their grey heads bowed together, 
Simply, as he prayed of old, a little lad alone. 


So did he remember, as he looked upon his shield again, 
How he went, unshielded, but with all the world to win, 
Round by Sussex violets, a bare-foot boy to London, 
Fos Mercarorvm, ay, but England’s Benjamin. 


Kneeling by his father’s grave in little Pauntley chancel, 
By the chivalry of God, until his day was done, 

So did he remember, so did he remember, 
Every bare-foot boy on earth is but a younger son, 


With folded hands he waits the Judgment, now! 
Slowly the great bell tolls his epitaph :— 


Ut fragrans nardus 
Fama fuit iste Ricardus. 


Slowly the great bell tolls across the world 
For him who waits the reckoning, his accompt 
Secure, his conscience clear, his ledger spread 
A Liber Albus, to the gaze of God. 


Flos Mercatorum, 
Fundator presbyterorum, .. . 
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Slowly the great bell tolls for him who asks 

No more of men, but that they may sometimes 
Pray for the souls of Richard Whittington, 

Alice, his wife, and (as themselves of old 

Had prayed) the father and mother of each of them. 
Slowly the great notes fall and float away :— 


Omnibus exemplum 
Barathrum vincendo morosum 
Condidit hoc templum .. . 
Pauperibus pater... 

Finiit ipse dies 

Sis sibi Christe quies. Amen.” 
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HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FANCY BRINGS NEWS. 


“ WuicH,” Mrs Bowldler re- 
ported to Fancy, who had left 
her master’s sickbed to pay a 
fleeting visit to Palmerston’s, 
“the treatment was drastio for 
@ growin’ child. First of all 
Mrs Bosenna, that never had 
a child of her own, sent down 
to the cabin for the mustard 
that had been left over from the 
Sailin’ Committee’s sang widges, 
and mixed up a drink with it 
and a little cold water. Which 
the results was nil; that is to 
say, pecuniarily speakin’. Then 
somebody fetched along Mr 
Clogg the vet. from Tregarrick, 
that had come over for the day 
to judge the horses, and he said 
as plain salt-and-water was 
worth all the mustard in the 
world, so they made the poor 
boy swallow the best part of 
@ pint, and he brought up 
eighteenpence.” 

“Saintsalive! But I thought 
you told me——” 

“So I did: two solid golden 
sufferins. And that,” said Mrs 
Bowldler, “was for some time 
the most astonishin’ part of 
the business. Two solid golden 
sufferins: and low!—as the 
sayin’ is—low and behold, 
eighteenpence in small silver!” 

“Little enough too, for a 
miracle!” mused Fanoy. 

“It encouraged em to go on. 


Captain Hocken—he’s a humane 
gentleman, too, and never 
graspin’—no, never in his life! 
—but I suppose he’d begun 
to get interested, — Captain 
Hocken ups and suggests as 
they were wastin’ time, mixin’ 
table-salt and water when there 
was the wide ocean itself over- 
side, to be had for the dippin’. 
So they tried sea-water.” 

“My poor Pammy!” 

“Don’t you start a-pityin’ 
me,” gasped a voice, faint but 
defiant, from the bed. “If I 
die, I die, But I got the ac- 
count to balance.” 

‘‘T disremember what sum— 
er—resulted that time,” con- 
fessed Mrs Bowldler; “my 
memory not bein’ what it was.” 

‘“‘Ninepence; an’ two three- 
pennies with the soap—total, 
two-and-nine, which was cor- 
rect. If I die, I die,” moaned 
Palmerston. 

“’Ero!” murmured Fancy, 
stepping to the bedside and 
arranging his pillow. 

“You take my advice and 
lie quiet,” counselled Mrs 
Bowldler. “You're not a-goin’ 
to die this time. But there’s 
been a shock to the system, 
you may make up your mind,” 
she went on, turning to Fancy. 
“T’d most forgotten about the 
soap. That was Philp’s sug- 
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gestion, as I heard. They 
found a cake of Monkey Brand 
in the ship’s fo’o’sle, and by 
the time Doctor Higgs arrived 
with his stomach-pum ” 

“They’d sent for him ? What, 
for two pounds?” 

“Less two-an’-nine, by this 
—as they thought. But, of 
course, there was the child’s 
health to be considered. .. . I 
ought to mention that before 
Dr Higgs came Captain Hun- 
ken remembered how he'd 
treated a seaman once, that 
had swallowed carbelic by 
mistake, He recommended tar: 
but there wasn’t any tar to be 
found— which seems strange, 
aboard a ship.” 

“Tt was lucky, anyhow.” 

“There was a plenty of hard 
pitch about, and one or two 
reckoned the marine glue in 
the deck-seams might be a 
passable substitute. They were 
diggin’ some out with their 
penknives when Doctor Higgs 
arrived with his pump.” 

“ And did he use it?” 

“He did not. He asked 
what First Aid they had been 
applyin’, an’ when they told 
him, his language was not to 
be repeated. ‘ D’ye think,’ said 
he, ‘as I’d finish the child 
for: ? well, he named the 
balance, whatever ’twas.” 

“ One-seventeen-three,” said 
the voice from the bed. 

“That’s so. And ‘Monkey 
Brand’? says he. ‘ Why, you’ve 
scoured his little stummick so, 
you might put it on the chimbly- 
piece and see your face in it! 
Fit an’ wrap what’s left of him 
in a blanket,’ says Doctor 





Higgs; ‘an’ take him home an’ 
put him to bed,’ says he—which 
they done so,” concluded Mrs 
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Bowldler, “an’ if you'll believe 
it, when I come to put him to 
bed an’ fold his trowsers across 
the chair, out trickles the two 
sufferins !” 

“You don’t say!” 

“‘He’s been absent-minded of 
late. If they’d only turned his 
pockets out instead of—well, we 
won’t go into details: but the 
two pounds was there all the 
time. “Twas the petty cash 
he’d swallowed, in the shock at 
hearin’ about Mr Rogers... . 
And how’s he, by the way?” 

“Bad,” answered Fancy, 
“dreadful bad. I don’t think 
he’s goin’ to die, not just yet- 
awhile: but he can’t speak, 
and his mind’s troubled.” 

“Reason enough why, if 
all’s truth that they tell of 
him.” 

“But it isn’t.” 

“ He brought your own father 
to beggary.” 

“Well, you may put it that 
way if you choose. It’s the 
way they all put it that felt 
for Dad without allowin’ their 
feelin’s to take ’em further. 
Not that he’d any claim to 
more’n their pity. He specki- 
lated with Mr Rogers, and Mr 
Rogers did him in the eye, 
that’s all. And I’m very fond 
of Dad,” continued the wise 
child; “but the longer I live 
the more I don’t see as one man 
can bring another to beggary 
unless the other man _ helps. 
The point is, Mr Rogers didn’ 
leave him there. . . . We've 
enough to eat.” 

“Ho! If that contents you 
” Mrs Bowldler shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Who said it did? We 
don’t ezackly make Gawds of 
our bellies, Dad and I; but 
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there’s a difference between 
that and goin’ empty. Ask 
Pammy!” she added, with a 
twiteh and a grin. 

“T’ve heard you say, any- 
way, that you was afraid Mr 
Rogers ’d go to the naughty 
place. A dozen times I’ve 
heard you say it.” 

“Rats! — you never did. 
What you heard me say was 
that he’d go to hell, and I was 
sure of it... . And you may 
call it weak, but I can’t bear 
it,” the child broke out with a 
cry of distress, intertwisting 
her fingers and wringing them. 
“It’s dreadful—dreadful !—to 
sit by and watch him lyin’ 
there, with his mind workin’ 
and no power to speak. All 
the time he’s wantin’ to say 
something to me, and—and— 
Where’s Cap’n Hocken ?” 

“In his parlour. I heard 
his step in the passage, ten 
minutes ago, an’ the door close.” 

“I’m goin’ down to him, if 
you'll excuse me,” said Fancy, 
rising from the bedroom chair 
into which she had dropped in 
her sudden access of grief. 

“Why?” 

“T dunno. .. . He’s a good 
man, for one thing. You 
haven’t noticed any difference 
in him?” 

“Since when?” The ques- 
tion obviously took Mrs Bowld- 
ler by surprise. 

“Since he heard — yester- 
day——” 

“Me bein’ single - handed, 
with Palmerston on his back, 
so to speak, I hev’ not taken 
particular observation,” said 
Mrs Bowldler. “ Last night, 
as I removed the cloth after 
supper, he passed the remark 
that it had been a very tirin’ 


day, that this was sad news 
about Mr Rogers, but we'd 
hope for the best, and when 
I mentioned scrambled eggs 
for breakfast, he left it to me. 
Captain Hunken, on the other 
hand, chose haddock: he did 
mention—come to think of it, 
and when I happened to say 
that a second stroke was mostly 
fatal—he did go so far as to 
say that all flesh was grass, 
and that Palmerston would 
require feedin’ up after what 
he’d gone through.” 

“He—Cap’n Hunken—didn’ 
seem worried in mind, either?” 

“Nothing to notice. Of 
course,” added Mrs Bowldler, 
“you understand that our ap- 
petites are not what they were: 
that there has been a distink 
droppin’ off since—you know 
what. They both eats, in a 
fashion, but where’s the pleas- 
ure in pleasin’ ‘em? Heart- 
renderin’, I call it, when a 
devilled kidney might be a 
plain boiled cabbage for all the 
heed taken, and you knowin’ 
all the while that a woman’s 
at the bottom of it.” 

Fancy moved to the door. 
“Well,” said she, “I’m sorry 
for the cause of it: but duty’s 
duty, and I reckon I’ve news to 
make ’em sit up.” 

She went downstairs reso- 
lutely and knocked at Cai’s 
parlour-door. 

“Come in!... Eh, so it’s 
you, missy? No worse news 
of the invalid, I hope?” 

“ He isn’t goin’ to die to-day, 
nor yet to-morrow, if that’s 
what you mean. May I take 
a chair?” 

“Why, to be sure.” 

“Thank you.” Fancy seated 
herself. ‘If you please, Cap’n 
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Hocken, I got a very funny 


uestion to ask.” 

“Well?” 

“You mustn’t think I’m 
inquisitive 

‘Go on.” 

“If you please, Cap’n Hocken, 
are you very fond indeed of 
Mrs Bosenna?” 

Cai turned about to the 
hearth and stooped for the 
tongs, as if to place a lump 
of coal on the fire. Then he 
seemed to realise that, the 
season being early summer, 
there was no fire and the tongs 
and coal-souttle had been re- 
moved. He straightened him- 
self up slowly and faced about 
again, very red and confused 
(but the flush may have come 
from his stooping). 

“So were not inquisitive, 
aren’t we? Well, missy, ap- 
pearances are deceptive some- 
times—that’s all I say.” 

“But I’m not askin’ out o’ 
curiosity — really an’ truly. 
And, please, don’t turn me out 
an’ warn me to mind my own 
business ; for it 1s my business, 
in a way.... I'll explain it 
all, later on, if only you'll tell.” 

“‘T admire Mrs Bosenna very 
much indeed,” said Cai slowly. 
“There now,—will that satisfy 
you?” 

Fancy shook her head. “ Not 
quite,” she confessed. “I want 
to know, Are you so fond of 
her that you wouldn’ give her 
up, not on any account?” 

Cai flushed again. “Well, 





missy, since you put it that 
way, well make it so.” 

Still the answer did not 
appear to satisfy the child. 
She fidgeted in her chair a 
little, but without offering to go. 

“Not for no one in the 
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wide world?” she asked at 
length. 

“Why, see here,”—Cai met 
her gaze shyly —“ isn’t that the 
right way to feel when you 
want to make a woman your 
wife ?” 

‘Ye -es—I suppose so,” ad- 
mitted Fancy with a sigh. 
“But it makes things so awk- 
ward ” She paused and 
knit her brows, as one con- 
sidering a hard problem. 

“ What's awkward?” 

Her response to this, delayed 
for a few seconds, was evasive 
when it came. 

“I used to think you an’ 
Cap’n Hunken was such friends 
there was nothin’ in the world 
you wouldn’ do for him.” 

“Ah!” Cai glanced at her 
with sharp suspicion. “So 
that’s the latest game, is it? 
He's been gettin’ at you—a 
mere child like you !—and sends 
you off here to work on my 
feelin’s! .. . I thought better 
of "Bias: upon my soul, I did.” 

“ An’ you'd better go on 
thinkin’ better,” retorted Fancy 
with spirit. “Cap'n Hunken 
sent me? What next?... 
Why, he never spoke a word 
to me!” 

“ Then I don’t see——” 

“Why I’m here? No, you 
don’t; but you needn’t take 
up with guesses o’ that sort.” 

“I’m sorry if I mistook ye, 
missy.” 

“You ought to be. Mistook 
me ?—O’ course you did. And 
as for Cap’n Hunken’s sendin’ 
me, he don’t even know yet 
that he’s lost his money: and 
if he did, he’d be too proud, as 
you ought to know.” 

“Lost his money?” echoed 
Cai. “What money?” 
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“Well, to start with, you 
don’t suppose Mr Rogers got 
his stroke for nothin’? *Twas 
the news about the Saltypool 
that bowled him out; an’ be- 
tween you an’ me, in a few 
days there’s goin’ to be a dread- 
ful mess. He always was a 
speckilator. The more money 
he made—and he made a lot, 
back-along—the more he’d risk 
it; and the last year or two 
his luck has been cruel. In the 
end, as he had to tell me— 
for I did all his writin’, except 
when he employed Peter Benny 
—he rode to one anchor, and 
that was the Saltypool. He 
ran her uninsured.” 

“Uninsured?” Cai gave a 
low whistle. “But all the 
same,” said he, “an’ sorry as 
I am for Rogers, I don’t see 
how that affects——” 

“I’m a-breakin’ it gently,” 
said Fancy, not without a 
small air of importanee, 
“Cap'n Hunken had a small 
sum in the Saltypool — a 
hundred pounds only.” 

“IT wonder he had a penny. 


*Tisn’t like ‘Bias to put 
anything into an uninsured 
ship.” 


“Mr Rogers did it without 
consultin’ him. Cap’n Hunken 
didn’ know, and J didn’ know, 
for the money didn’ pass by 
cheque. Some time back in 
last autumn—I’ve forgot the 
date, but the books ’Il tell it— 
the old man handed me two 
hundred pound in notes, not 
tellin’ me where they came 
from, with orders to pay it 
into his account: which I 
took it straight across to the 
bank # 

“Belay there a moment,” 
interrupted Cai. “A moment 
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since you mentioned one hun- 
dred.” 

“So I did, because we're 
talkin’ of Cap’n Hunken. Two 
hundred there were, and all 
in bank notes; but only one 
hundred belonged to him—and 
I only found that out the other 
day, when he heard that Mr 
Rogers had put it into the 
Saltypool, and there was a row. 
As for the other—Lawks, you 
don’t tell me ’twas yours!” ex- 
claimed Fancy, catching at 
the sudden surmise written 
on Cai’s face. 

“Why not ?... If he treated 
Bias that way? Sure enough,” 
said Cai. “I took him a hun- 
dred pounds to invest for me, 
about that time.” 

“Did he pay you a dividend 
this last half-year ?” 

“To be sure—seven pound 
eight-an’-four.” 

“That was on the Salty- 
pool,” Fancy nodded. “ And 
oh! Cap’n Hocken, I am so 
sorry! but that hundred pound 
o’ yours is at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Cai 
after a pause, pulling a wry 
face, “to do your master jus- 
tice, he warned me ’twas a risk. 
There’s naught to do but pay 
up an’ look pleasant, I reckon. 
’T won’t break me.” 

“Cut the loss, you mean. 
The shares was paid up in full, 
and there can’t be no call,” 

“You're knowledgable, missy : 
and yet you're wrong this time, 
as it happens. For (I may tell 
you privately) the money didn’ 
belong to me, but to Mrs 
Bosenna, who asked me to 
invest it for her.” 

“Oh! —and Cap’n Hun- 
ken’s hundred too?” 
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Cai reached a hand to the 
mantelpiece for the tobacco- 
jar, filled a pipe very deliber- 
ately, lit it, and drawing a 
chair up to the table, seated 
himself in face of her. 

“JT ghouldn’t wonder,” said 
he, resting both arms on the 
table and eyeing her across 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke. 
“Though I don’t understand 
what she—I mean, I don’t 
understand what the game 
was.” 

“ Me either,” agreed the child, 
musing. “No hurry, though: 
I'll be a widow some day, please 
God—which is mor’n you can 
hope. But now we get to the 
point: an’ the point is, you 
can pay the woman up. Cap’n 
Hunken can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“He don’t know it yet, but 
he can’t.” 

“So you said: an’ why 
not? Task. Within a thousand 
pound ’Bias owns as much 
as I do.” 

The child stood up, pulled 
her chair across to the table, 
and reseating herself, gazed 
steadily across at him through 
the tobacco-smoke, 

“Where d’ye keep your bonds 
an’ suchlike?” she asked. 

“In my strong-box, for the 
most part: two or three in the 
skivet of my sea-chest.” 

“You got ’em all?” 

“All. That’s to say, all 
except the paper for this 
hundred pounds, whieh ’twas 
agreed Regers should keep.” 

“You’re a lucky man.... 
beng did Cap’n Hunken keep 

is?” 

“Darned if I know. Some- 
wheres about. He was always 
a bit careless over his securities 
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—an’ so I’ve told him a dozen 
times.” 

“When did you tell him 
last?” 

This was a facer, and it 
made Cai blink. “ We haven’t 
discussed these things much 
—not of late,” he answered 
lamely. 

“I reckoned not. He don’t 
keep ‘em in his strong-box?” 

“He hasn’t one.” 

“In his chest?” 

‘May be.” 

“But he don’t. He’s left 
‘em with Mr Rogers from the 
first, or I’m mistaken, I used 
to see the two bundles, his 
and yours, lyin’ side by side 
on the upper shelf o’ the safe 
when the old man sent me to 
unlock it an’ fetch something 
he wanted — which wasn’t 
often. Then, about six months 
back, I noticed as one was 
gone. I mentioned it to him, 
and he said as ‘twas all his 
scrip — that was his word— 
made up in a parcel an’ dock- 
eted by you, and that some 
time afterwards you'd taken 
it away.” 

“Quite correct, missy. And 
tother one is ‘Bias’s, as I 
know. I had ’em in my 
hands together when I opened 
the safe as Mr Rogers told 
me to do, givin’ me the key. 
I took out the two, not 
knowin’ t’other from which, 
made sure, docketed mine 
careful—to take away — and 
put ‘Bias’s back in the safe 
afore lockin’ it. That would 
be back sometime in October 
last.” 

Fancy nodded. ‘That's what 
he told me: and up to this 
mornin’ I reckoned Cap’n 
Hunken’s bonds was aitill 
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there, though it must be a 
month since I opened the 
safe. This mornin’ I had a 
talk with Dad —he doesn’t 
know the half about the 
master’s affairs, nor how 
they’ve been these two years, 
and I didn’ let on: but I 
allowed as we ought to look 
into things and call in Peter 
Benny — knowin’ that Peter 
Benny was made execlator, if 
anything happened. So we 
agreed, and called him in: 
and I told Peter Benny 
enough to let him see that 
things were serious. In the 
end I fetched the keys, and 
he unlocked the safe. There 
was a good few papers in it, 
which he overhauled. But 
there wasn’ no parcel ’pon 
the top shelf where I'd seen 
it last.” 

“Then you may depend 
he’d given it to "Bias un- 
beknown to you, same as he 
handed mine over to me. 
Wasn’ that Benny’s opinion?” 

“Oh, you make me tired!” 
exclaimed the wise child 
frankly. “As if I’d no more 
sense than to go there an’ 
then an’ frighten him — an’ 
him with all those papers to 
look over!” 

‘Then if you’re so shy about 
worriting Benny—and I don’t 
blame you — why be in such 
a hurry to worrit yourself? 
*Bias has the papers—that you 
may lay to.” 

Fancy tapped her small foot 
on the floor, which it just 
reached. ‘As if I should be 
wastin’ time, botherin’ you! 
On my way here I ran against 
Cap’n Hunken, and of course 
he wanted to hear the latest 
of master—said he was on his 


way to inquire. So I told 
him that matters was bad 
enough, but while there was 
life there was hope—the sort 
o’ thing you have to say: and 
I went on that the business 
would be all in a mess for some 
time to come, and I hoped he’d 
got all his papers at home, 
which would save trouble. 
‘Papers?’ said he. ‘Not I!’ 
—and I wonder I didn’ drop: 
you might have knocked me 
down with a feather. ‘Papers?’ 
said he. ‘I haven’t seen ’em 
for months. J don’t trouble 
about papers! But you'll 
find ’em in the safe all right, 
though I haven’t seen ‘em 
for months.’ Those were the 
very words he used; and 
nothin’ would interest him 
but to hear how the invalid 
was doin’. He went off, 
cheerful as a chaffinch. It’s 
plain to me,” Fancy wound 
up, “that he hasn’t the 
papers. He trusted you, to 
start with, and he’s gone on 
trustin’ you and the master. 
Didn’ you intejuce him?” 

“Sure enough I did,” Cai 
allowed. “But — confound it, 
you know! —’Bias Hunken 
isn’t a child.” 

“Oh! if that contents you 
——” But well she knew it 
did not. 

“Mr Rogers never would 


“T’ve told you,” said Fancy, 
“more’n ever I ought to have 
told. There’s no knowin’, they 
say, what a man ’ll do when 
he’s in Queer Street: and the 
papers have gone: and Cap’n 
Hunken thinks they’re in the 
safe, where they ain’t: and I 
come to you first, as used to 
be his friend.” 
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“Good Lord!” Cai stood 
erect. ‘“ If—if. ad 


“That’s so,” assented Fancy, 
seated and nodding. “If——” 

“But it can’t be!” 

“But if itis?” She slipped 
from her chair and stood, still 
facing him. 

He stared at her blankly. 
“Poor old ’Bias!” he mur- 
mured. “But it can’t be.” 

“Right O! if you will have 
it so. But, you see, I didn’ 
put the question out o’ curi- 
osity altogether.” 

“The question? What ques- 
tion?” 

“Why, about Mrs Bosenna.”’ 

“What has Mrs Bosenna to 
do with—Oh, ay, to be sure! 
You’re meanin’ that hundred 
pounds.” His wits were not 
very clear for the moment. 

“No, I’m not,” said Fancy, 
moving to the door. In the 
act of opening it she paused. 
“Twas through you, I reckon, 
he first trusted master with his 
money.” 

“TI never suggested it,” 
stammered Cai. 

“I’m not sayin’ you did,” 
the girl answered back coldly. 
“But he went to master for 
your sake, because you was 
his friend and he had such a 
belief in you. Just you think 
that out.” 

With a nod of the head she 
was gone, 

Before leaving the house she 
visited the kitchen, to bid good- 
night to Mrs Bowldler. But 


Mrs Bowldler was not in the 
kitchen. 

She mounted the stairs and 
tapped at the door of Palmer- 
ston’s attic chamber. 

“Hullo!” said she, looking 
in, “what's become of Gerald- 
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ine?” (Mrs Bowldler’s Chris- 
tian name was Sarah, but 
the two children vied in in- 
venting others more suitable 
to her gentility). 

“If by Geraldine you mean 
Herm-Intrude,” said Palmer- 
ston, sitting up in bed and 
grinning, “she’s out in the 
grounds, picking——” 

“Culling,” corrected Fancy. 
“Her own word.” 

“Well then—culling lamb 
mint.” 

“T should ha’ thought sage- 
an’-onions was the stuffin’ re- 
lied on by this establishment.” 

‘“ Seasonin’,” corrected Palm- 
erston. ‘But what have you 
been doin’ all this time?” 

“My dear, don’t ask!” 
Fancy seated herself at the 
foot of the bed. “If you 
must know, I’ve been playing 
Meddlesome Matty life - size. 
. . . These grown-ups are all 
so helpless—the men especi- 
ally! ... Feelin’ better?” 

“Heaps. ‘Tis foolishness 
keepin’ me in bed like this, 
and I wish you'd tell her so. 
Im all right—’xcept in my 
mind.” 

“What’s wrong with your 
mind?” 

‘“’Shamed o’ myself: that’s 
all—but it’s bad enough.” 

“There’s no call to be 
ashamed. You did it in 
absence o’ mind, and all the 
best authors have suffered from 
that. It’s well known.” 

“To go through what I did,” 
said Palmerston bitterly, “just 
to bring up two-an’-nine! °Tis 
such a waste of material!” 

“That’s one way of puttin’ 
it, to be sure.” 

“T mean, for a book—for 
‘Pickerley.’ I s’pose there’s 
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not one man in a thousand— 
not one liter’y man, anyhow— 
has suffered anything like ‘it. 
And I can’t put it into the 
book !” 

“No,” agreed Fancy medi- 
tatively. ‘I don’t suppose you 
could: not in ‘Pickerley’ any- 
how. You couldn’ make your 
‘ero swallow anything under a 
di’mond tiyara, and that’s not 
easy.” 

“T’ll have to write the next 
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Palmerston. “If only I knew 
a bit more about it! Mrs 


Bowldler says it can be rendered 
quite amusin’, and I wouldn’ 
mind makin’ myself the ’ero.” 

“Wouldn’t you. Well, J 
should, and don’t let me catch 
you atit! The man as I marry 
ll have to keep his head up 
and show a proper respect for 
hisself.” 

Poor Palmerston stared. The 
best women in the world will 
never understand an artist. 


CHAPTER XXV.—CAI RENOUNCES. 


one about low life,” said 
If this thing had hap- 
pened ? 





After Fancy left him Cai 
dropped into his arm-chair, and 
sat for a long while staring at 
the paper ornament with which 
Mrs Bowldler had decorated 
his summer hearth. It con- 
sisted of a cascade of paper 
shavings with a frontage of 
paper roses and tinsel foliage, 
and was remarkable not only 
for its own sake but because 
Mrs Bowldler had chosen to 
display the roses upside down. 
But though Cai stared at it 
hard, he observed it not. 

For some minutes his mind 
refused to work beyond the 
catastrophe. “If i¢ had hap- 
pened—if ’Bias had indeed lost 
all his money. . . .” 

He arose, lit a pipe, and 
dropped back into his chair. 

It may be that the tobacco 
clarified his brain. .. . Of a 
sudden the child’s words re- 
curred and wrote themselves 
upon it, and stood out, as if 
traced in fire— 

“ He went to master for your 


sake, because you was his friend 


and he had such a belief in 
you.” 

Ay, that was true, and in a 
flash it lit up a new pathway, 
down which he followed the 
thought in the child’s mind 
only to lose it and stand aghast 
at his own reflections. 

‘’Bias went to Rogers through 
his belief in me.’ 

—‘I did not encourage him. 
On the other hand, I said 
nothing to hinder him.’ 

—‘Yet, afterwards and in 
practice, I did encourage him, 
going to Rogers with him and 
discussing our investments 
together.’ 

—‘In a dozen investments 
we acted as partners.’ 

—‘He was my friend, and 
in those days entirely open 
with me. He let me réad all 
his character. I knew him to 
be strict in paying his debts, 
uneasy if he owed a sixpence, 
yet eareless in details of busi- 
ness, and trustful as a ehild.’ 

—‘ Then this quarrel sprang 
up between us, and I let him go 
his way. I had no right to do 
that, having led him sofar. In 
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a sense, he has gone on trusting 
me—that is, he has gone on 
trusting Rogers for my sake. 
To be quit of responsibility, I 
should have given him fair 
warning. 

—‘I ought to have gone to 
him and said, “Look here; 
Rogers is a friend of mine, and 
known to me from childhood, 
There’s honesty in him, but ’tis 
like streaks in bacon; and for 
some reason or another he 
chooses that all his dealin’s 
with me shall keep to the 
honest streak. If you ask me 
how I know this, ’twouldn’t be 
easy to answer: I do know it, 
and I trust him as I’d trust 
myself, a’most. But Rogers 
isn’t a man for everyone’s 
money, and there’s many as 
don’t scruple to call him a 
knave. He hasn’t known you 
from a child, and you haven’t 
known him. You'll be safe in 
putting it that what he’s done 
honest for you he’s done as my 
friend ais 

Here Cai was seized by a 
new apprehension. 

—‘Ay, and—the devil take 
it!—I’ve let Rogers see, lately, 
that ’Bias and I had dissolved 
partnership and burnt the 
papers! ’Twouldn’t take more 
than that to persuade Rogers 
he was quit of the old obligation 
towards ’Bias—himself in diffi- 
culties too, and ’Bias’s money 
under his hand.’ 

—‘Good Lord! . . . Suppose 
the fellow even allowed to him- 
self that he was helping me! 
If Mrs Bosenna—— ?’ 

At this point Cai came toa 
full stop, appalled. Be it re- 
peated that neither he nor 
"Bias had wooed Mrs Bosenna 
for her wealth; nor until now 
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had her wealth presented it- 
self to either save in comfort- 
able afterthought, 

Cai sat very still for a while. 
Then drawing quickly at his 
pipe, he found that it was 
smoked out. He arose to tap 
the bowl upon the bars of the 
grate. But they were masked 
and muffled by Mrs Bowldler’s 
screen oi shavings, and he 
wandered to the open window 
to knock out the ashes upon 
the slate ledge. Returning to 
the fireplace, he reached out a 
hand for the tobacco-jar, but 
arrested it, and laying his pipe 
down on the table, did some- 
thing clean contrary to habit. 

He went to the cupboard, 
fetched out decanter, water- 
jug, and glass, and mixed him- 
self a stiff brandy-and-water. 

“Hullo!” said a voice out- 
side the window. “I didn’ 
know as you indulged between 
meals.” 

It was Mr Philp, staring in. 

‘“‘T heard you tappin’ on the 
window-ledge, and I thought 
maybe you had caught sight o’ 
me,” suggested Mr Philp. 

“But I hadn’t,” said Cai, 
somewhat confused. 

“T said to myself, ‘He’s 
beckonin’ me in for a chat’: 
and no wonder if ’tis true what 
they’re tellin’ down in the 
town.” 

‘Well, I wasn’t,” said Cai, 
gulping his brandy-and-water 
hardily. “But what are they 
tellin’ ?” 

“There’s some,” mused Mr 
Philp, “as don’t approve of 
solitary drinkin’. Narrow- 


minded bodies J call ’em. 
When a man is in luck’s way, 
who’s to blame his fillin’ a 
glass to it— though some 0’ 
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course prefers to call in their 
naybours; an’ that’s a good 
old custom too.” 

Caiignored the hint. “ What 
are they tellin’ down in the 
town ?” 

“All sorts o’ things, from 
mirth to mournin’, They say, 
for instance, as you and the 
Widow have fixed it all up to 
be married this side o’ Jubilee.” 

“That’s a lie, anyway.” 

“ And others will have it as 
the engagement’s broken off by 
reason of your losin’ all your 
money in Johnny Rogers’s 
smash ?” 

“And that,” said Cai, “is 
just as true as the other. But 
who says that Rogers has gone 
smash ?” 

“Everyone. I tackled Tabb 
upon the subject this mornin’, 
and he couldn’ deny it. The 
man’s clean scat. He’s been 
speckilatin’ for years: I always 
looked for this to be the end, 
and when they told me the 
Saltypool wasn’t insured, why, 
I drew my conclusions. As I 
was sayin’ to Cap’n Hunken 
just now——” 

“Eh? ... Where is he?” 

“Who?” 

“Bias Hunken. You said 
as you been speakin’ with 
him - 

“Ay, to be sure, over his 
garden wall. I looked over 
and saw him weedin’ among 
the rose-bushes, an’ pulled up 
to give him the time o’ day.” 

“You didn’ tell him about 
the Saltypool ?” 

“As it happens, that’s just 
what I did. He'd heard she 
was lost, but he’d no notion 
Rogers hadn’t taken out an in- 
surance on her, and he seemed 
quite fetched aback over it.” 
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“The devil!” 

“T’m sorry you feel like that 
about him. As I was tellin’ 
him, when I heard your tap 
here at the window 

“But I don’t—and I wasn’ 
tappin’ for you, either.” 





“Appears not,” said Mr 
Philp, with a glance at 
the empty glass in Cai’s 
hand. 


“Where is he? Still in the 
garden, d’ye say?” 

“Ay: somewheres down by 
the summer-house. Says J, 
when I heard you tappin’,, 
‘That’s Cap’n Hocken,’ says I, 
‘signallin’ me to come an’ wish 
him joy, an’ maybe to join him 
in a drink over his luck. And 
why not?’ say I. ‘Stranger 
things have happened.’ ” 

“You'll excuse me.... If 
he’s in his garden, I want a 
chat with him.” Cai hurried 
out to the front door. 

“Maybe you'd like me to go 
with you,” suggested Mr Philp, 
ready for him. 

“Maybe I’d like nothin’ of 
the sort,” snapped Cai. “Why 
should I?” 

“Well, if you ask me, he 
didn’ seem in the best o’ 
tempers, and it might come 
handy to take along a wit- 
ness.” 

“No, thank’ee,” said Cai 
with some asperity. “You 
just run along and annoy 
somebody else.” 

He descended the garden, to 
find ’Bias at the door of his 
summer - house, seated, and 
puffing great clouds of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“Good evenin’!” 

“Good evenin’,” responded 
"Bias in a tone none too 
hospitable. 
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“You don’t mind my havin’ 
a word with you?” 

“Not if you'll make it 
short.” 

“T’ve just come from Philp. 
He’s been tellin’ you about the 
Saltypool, it seems.” 

“Well?” 

“She was uninsured.” 

“And on top o’ that, the 
fools overloaded her.” 

“ And ’tis a serious thing for 
Rogers.” 

‘“‘Ruination, Philp tells me— 
that’s if you choose to believe 
Philp.” 

“T’ve better information than 
Philp’s, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Whose?” 

“Fancy Tabb’s.” 

“She didn’ tell me so when 
I saw her to-day.”—(And good 
reason for why, thought Cai.) 
—Still, if she told you, you 
may lay there’s some truth in 
it. That child don’t speak at 
random. I don’t see, though, 
as it makes much difference, 
up or down?” 

“No difference ?” 

“T didn’ say ‘no difference.’ 
I said ‘not much.’ Ruination’s 
not much to a man already 
down with a stroke.” 

“Oh, ... him?” said Cai. 
“To tell the truth, I wasn’t 
thinkin’ about Rogers, not at 
this moment.” 

“No?” queried ’Bias sourly. 
“Then maybe I’m doin’ you an 
injustice, I thought you might 
be pushin’ your way in here 
to suggest our doin’ something 
for the poor chap.” Before 
Cai had well recovered from 
this, Bias went on, “ And if so, 
I'd have answered you that I 
didn’ intend to be any such 
fool.” 

“I—I’m afraid,” owned Cai, 
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“my thought wasn’ anything 
like so unselfish. It concerned 
you and me, rather.” 

“ Thinkin’ of me, was you?” 
"Bias stuffed down the tobacco 
in his pipe with his forefinger. 
“T reckon that’s no game 
Caius Hocken, to be takin’ up 
again after all these months; 
and I warn you to drop it, for 
*tis dangerous.” 

Whatever his faults, Cai did 
not lack courage. “I don’t care 
a cuss for threats, as you might 
know by this time. What I owe 
I pay,—and there’s my trouble. 
I introduced you to Rogers, 
didn’t 1?” 

“That’s true,” agreed ’Bias 
slowly. “What of it?” 

“Why, that I’m in a way 
responsible that you took your 
affairs to him.” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“But it follows, Surely you 
must see——” 

“No,I don’t. I ain’ta child, 
and I'll trouble you not to 
hang about here suggestin’ it. 
I didn’ trust Rogers till I saw 
for myself he was a good man 
o’ business and the very sort 
I wanted. He sarved me well 
enough; and, well or ill, I 
don’t complain to you.” 

“See here, Bias,” said Cai 
desperately. “You may take 
this tone with me if you choose, 
but you don’t choke me off by 
it, and you'll have to drop it 
sooner or later. I was your 
friend, back along—let’s start 
with that.” 

“And a nice friend you 
proved!” 

“ Let’s start with that, then,” 
pursued Cai eagerly—so eager- 
ly that ’Bias stared willy-nilly, 
lifting his eyebrows. “Put it, 


if you please, that I was your 
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friend and misled you to trust 
in Rogers, that you lost money 
by it——” 

“Who said so?” 

“T say so. Put it at the 
lowest—that you sunk a hun- 
dred pound in the Salty- 


pool——__”’ 


“Eh?” 

“In the Saltypool———”_ Cai 
met his stare and nodded. 
“And not your own money, 
neither. Mrs Bosenna——” 

Bias started and laid down 
his pipe. “Drop that!” he 
interjected with a growl. 

“Nay, you don’t frighten 
me,” answered Cai valiantly. 
“We're goin’ to talk a lot of 
Mrs Bosenna afore we've done. 
Present point is, she gave you 
a hundred pound to invest for 
her. She gave me the like.” 

“What!” ‘Bias clutched 
both arms of his chair in the 
act of rising. But Cai held up 
a hand. 

“Steady! She gave me the 
like. . . . You handed the 
money over to Rogers, and 
close on fifteen per cent he was 
makin’ on it—in the Salty- 


pool,” 


“Who—who told you?” 

“Wait! Ididthelike,... 
Seven pounds eight-and-four 
wae my dividend, whatever 
yours may have been —eh? 
You may call it a—a coincid- 
ence, "Bias Hunken: but some 
would say as our minds worked 
on the same lines even when 
—even when——” Cai seemed 
to swallow something in his 
throat. “ Anyhow, the money’s 
gone, and we'll have to make 
it good.” 

“Well, I should hope so!” 

“Tl see to that, "Bias— 
whatever happens.” 


‘*So will I, o’ course.” ’Biag 
turned to refill his pipe. 

Cai was watching him nar- 
rowly. “Happen that mightn’t 
be none too easy,” he sug- 
gested. 

‘*Why so?” 

“Heark’n to me now: I got 
something more serious to tell. 
The Lord send we may be mis- 
taken, but—supposin’as Rogers 
has played the rogue?” 

Bias, not at all discomposed, 
went on filling his pipe. “I 
see what you're drivin’ at,” 
said he. “’Tis the same tale 
Philp was chantin’ just now, 
over the wall; how that Rogers 
had lost his own money and 
ours as well, and ’twas in 
everybody’s mouth. Which I 
say to you what I said to him: 
‘’Tis the old story,’ I says; ‘let 
a man be down on his back, 
and every cur ’Il fly at him.’” 

“But suppose ‘twas true? 
. . » Did Rogers ever show 
the bonds and papers for your 
money ?” 

“Course he did. Showed 
me every one as they came in, 
and seemed to make a point of 
it. Made me count ’em over, 
some time back. Wouldn’ let 
me off till I’d checked ’em, tied 
‘em up in a parcel, docketed 
’em, sealed ’em, and the Lord 
knows what beside. Very dry 
work. I claimed a glass o’ 
grog after it.” 

“And then you took ’em 
away?” asked Cai, with a 
sudden hope. 

“Not I. For one thing, 
they’re vallyble, and I don't 
keep a safe. I put ’em back 
in the old man’s—top shelf— 
alongside o’ yours.” 

Cai groaned. “They’re mis- 
sin’, then!” 
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“Who told you?” 

“The child—Fancy Tabb.” 

’Bias looked serious. ‘‘ Why 
didn’ she come to me, I won- 
der?” 

“IT reckon—knowing what 
friends we'd been—she left it 
to me to break the news.” 

“T won't believe it,” declared 
’Bias slowly. But he sat star- 
ing straight at the horizon, 
and after each puff at the pipe 
Cai could hear him breathing 
hard. 

“The child’s not given to 
lyin’. And yet I don’t see— 
Rogers bein’ helpless to open 
the safe on his own account. 
At the worst ’tis a bad job for 
ye, Bias.” 

“Eh? ... Means sellin’ 
up an’ startin’ afresh: that’s 
all—always supposin’ there’s 
jobs to be found, at our age. 
I don’t know as there wouldn’t 
be consolations. This here life 
ashore isn’t all I fancied it.” 

Now Cai had in mind a 
great renunciation: but unfor- 
tunately he could not for the 
moment discover any way to 
broach it. He played to gain 
time, therefore, awaiting op- 
portunity. 

“As for getting a job,” he 
suggested, “there’s no need to 
be downcast: no need at all. 
If the worst came to the worst, 
there’s the Hannah Hoo, f’r in- 
stance, and a providence she 
never found a buyer.” 

“Ay, to be sure—I’d forgot 
the bark’nteen.” 

“Come!” said Cai, with a 
quick smile, playing up to- 
wards his grand coup. “ What 
would you say to shippin’ 
aboard the Hannah Hoo?” 

“What?—as mate under 
you? . . . I'd say,” answered 
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"Bias slowly, “as I’d see you 
damned first.” 

“But ”—Cai stared at him 
in bewilderment—“who was 
proposin’ any such thing? As 
skipper I thought o’ you— 
what elst? Leastways——” 

“ And you?” 

“Me? ... But why? 
There’s no call for me goin’ 
to sea again.” 

‘¢ Ah, to be sure,” said "Bias 
bitterly, “I was forgettin’. 
You'll stay ashore and make 
up your losses by marryin’!” 

“But I haven’t had any 
losses,” stammered Cai. ‘“ Not 
beyond the hundred pound in 
the Saltypool. . . . Didn’t I 
make that plain?” 

“No, youdidn’t.” ’Bias laid 
down his pipe. “Are you 
standin’ there and tellin’ me 
that your papers are all right 
and safe?” 

“To be sure they are. 
Rogers handed ’em over to 
me, and I took ’em home and 
locked ’em in my strong - box 
—it may be four months ago.” 

“Ay, that would be about 
the time. . . . Well, I con- 
gratulate you,” said Bias, with 
deepening bitterness of accent. 
“The luck’s yours, every way, 
and that there’s no denyin’.” 

“Wait a bit, though. You 
haven’t heard me finish.” 

“Well?” 

“Since this news came I’ve 
been thinkin’ pretty hard over 
one or two things . . . over 
our difference, f’r instance, an’ 
the cause of it. To be plain, I 
want a word with you about 
—well, about Mrs Bosenna.” 

“Stow that,” growled "Bias. 
“Tf you’ve come here to 
crow——” 

“The Lord knows I’ve not 
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come here to crow. ... I’ve 
come to tell you, as man to 
man, that I don’t hold ’twas a 
pretty trick she played us over 
them two hundreds. You may 
see it different, and I hope you 
do. Idon’t bear her no grudge, 
you understand? .. . But if 
you've still a mind to her, and 
she’ve a mind to you, I stand 
out from this moment, and 
wish ‘ee luck!” 

"Bias stood up, stiff with 
wrath. 

‘‘And the Lord knows, Cai 
Hocken, how at this moment I 
keep my hands off you!... 
Wasn't it bad enough before, 
but you must stand patronisin’ 
there, offerin’ me what you 
don’t want? First I’m to ship 
in your sarvice, eh? When 
that won’t do, I’m to marry 
the woman you’ve no use for? 
And there was a time I called 
’ee friend! Hell! if you must 
poison this garden, poison it 
by yourself! Let me get out 
o’ this. Stand aside, please, 
ere I say worse to ee!” 

He strode by, and up the 
garden path in the gathering 
twilight. 

Poor ’Bias ! 


Poor Cai, too! His renuncia- 
tion had cost him no small 
struggle, and he had meant it 
nobly ; but for certain he had 
bungled it woefully. 

His heart was sore for his 
friend: the sorer because there 
was now no way left to help. 
The one door to help —re- 
concilement — was closed and 
bolted: closed through his own 
clumsiness, 

It had cost him much, a 
while ago—an hour or two ago, 
no more—to resign his preten- 
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sions to Mrs Bosenna’s hand, 
The queer thing was how little 
—the resolutions once taken— 
Mrs Bosenna counted. It was 
’Bias he had lost. 

As he sat and smoked, that 
night, in face of Mrs Bowldler’s 
fire-screen, staring at its absurd 
decorations, it was after Bias 
that his thoughts harked— 
always back, and after ’Bias— 
retracing old friendship faith- 
fully as a hound seeking back 
to his master. 

’*Bias would never think well 
of him again. As a friend, 
"Bias was lost, had gone out of 
his life. ...So be it! Yet 
there remained a ’Bias in need 
of help, though stubborn to 
reject it: a "Bias to be saved 
somehow, in spite of himself, 
an unforgiving Bias, yet still 
to be rescued. 

Cai smoked six pipes that 
night, pondering the problem. 
He was aroused by the sound 
of the clock in the hall striking 
eleven. Before retiring to bed 
he had a mind to run through 
his parcel of bonds and securi- 
ties on the chance—since he 
and "Bias had made many 
small investments by consent 
and in common—of finding 
some hint of possible salvage. 

His strong-box stood in a 
recess by the chimney-breast. 
A stuffed gannet in a glass 
case surmounted it—a present 
from ’Bias, who had shot the 
bird. The bird’s lifelike eye 
(of yellow glass) seemed to 
watch him as he thrust the 
key into the lock. 

He took out the parcel, laid 
it on the table under the lamp, 
and—with scarcely a glance at 
the docket as he untied the 
tape—spread out the papers 
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with his palm much as a card- 
player spreads wide a pack 
of cards before cutting. ... 
He picked up a bond, opened 
it, ran his eye over the super- 
scription, and tossed it aside. 

So he did with a second—a 
third—a fourth. 

On a sudden, as he took up 
the fifth and, before opening 
it, glanced at the writing on 
the outside, his gaze stiffened. 
He sat upright. 

After a moment or two he 
unfolded the paper. His eyes 
sought and found two words— 
the name “‘ Tobias Hunken.” 

He turned the papers over 
again. Still the name not his 
—“ Tobias Hunken !”’ 

He pushed the paper from 
him, and timorously, as a man 
possessed by superstitious awe, 
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put out his fingers and drew 
forward under the lamplight 
the four documents already 
cast aside. 

The name on each was the 
same. The bonds belonged to 
Bias. By mistake, those 
months ago, he had carried 
them off and locked them up 
for his own. 

Should he arouse ’Bias to- 
night and tell him of the good 
news? He gathered up the 
bonds in his hand, went to the 
front door, unbarred it, and 
stepped out into the roadway. 
Not a light showed anywhere 
in the next house. 

Cai stepped back, barred the 
door, and sought his chamber, 
after putting out the lamp. 
He slept as soundly as a 
child. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—’BIAS RENOUNCES. 


“Ts Cap’n Hunken upstairs?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Mr 
Tabb from behind his pile of 
biscuit tins and soap - boxes. 
The pile had grown—or so it 
seemed to Cai—and blocked 
out more of the daylight than 
ever. ‘Won't you step up? 
You'll be kindly welcome.” 

“T was told I should find 
him here.” Cai, on requesting 
Mrs Bowldler that morning to 
inform him how soon Captain 
Hunken would be finishing 
breakfast, had been met with 
the information that Captain 
Hunken had breakfasted an 
hour before, and gone out. 
(“ Which, said Mrs Bowldler, 
“it becomes not one in my 
position to carry tales between 
one establishment and another : 
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but he bent his steps in the 
direction of the town. I beg, 
sir, however, that you will 
consider this to be strickly 
between you and me and the 
gate-post, as the saying is.”) 
Cai at once surmised the reason 
of this early sallying forth, 
and, following in chase, ran 
against the Quaymaster, from 
whom he learnt that ‘Bias 
had entered the ship-chandler’s 
shop half an hour ago. “He 
has not since emerged,” added 
the Quaymaster Bussa darkly, 
as doubtful that in the interim 
Captain Hunken might have 
suffered forcible conversion into 
one of the obscurer “lines ” of 
ship-chandlery, wherein 80 
much purports to be what it 
is not. 
3H 
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—‘“I was told I should find 
him here,” said Cai. “But 
would ye mind fetchin’ him 
down to me? The fact is, I 
want him on a matter of 
private business.” 

Mr Tabb considered for a 
moment. “If I may advise, 
sir,” he suggested meekly, 
“you'll find it as private up 
there as anywhere. The 
master’s past hearin’ what you 
say—or, if he hears, he’s past 
takin’ notice: whereas down 
here, you’re liable to be inter- 
rupted by customers—let alone 
that I mustn’t leave the shop. 
And,” concluded Mr Tabb, “I 
would hardly recommend the 
Quay. Mr Philp’s just arrived 
there.” 


On recovering from his previ- 
ous stroke, Mr Rogers had 
given orders that, if another 
befell him, his bed was to be 
fetched downstairs and laid in 
the great bow-window of the 
parlour. There Cai found him 
with Fancy in attendance, and 
*Bias seated on a chair by the 
bedside. 

“ Good-mornin’,” Cai nodded, 
hushing his voice, and ad- 
vanced towards the bed almost 
on tiptoe. “He won’t recker- 
nise me, I suppose?” 

The invalid reclined in a 
posture between lying and 
sitting, his back propped with 
pillows, his eyes turned with 
an expressionless stare towards 
the harbour. Save for its 
rigidity and a slight drawing 
down of the muscles on the 
left side of the mouth, there 
was nothing to shock or terrify 
in the aspect of the face, 
which kept, moreover, its 
customary high colour. 


“He gan’t show it, if that’s 
what you mean,” answered 
Fancy. “But he knows us, 
somewhere at the back of his 
eyes—of that I’m sure. I got 
to be very clever watchin’ his 
eyes, the last stroke he had, 
and there was quite a different 
look in ’em when he was 
pleased, or when he was 
troubled or wanted something, 
If you go over quiet and stand 
by the window, right where he 
must see you if he sees at all, 
maybe you'll notice what I 
mean.” 

But Cai, though he obeyed, 
and stood for a moment in the 
direct line of their vision, could 
detect no change in the un- 
winking eyes. 

“Cap’n Hunken will even 
have it that he hears what's 
said, or scraps of it. But that 
I don’t believe. ... I believe 
’tis but a buzzin’ in his ears, 
with no sense to it, an’ ’twould 
be jus’ the same if we was the 
band of the R’yal Lifeguards.” 

‘Well, whether he hears or 
not, I’ve a piece o’ news for 
"Bias Hunken, here. . . . P’raps 
he’d like to step outside an’ 
discuss it?” suggested Cai 
awkwardly, remembering how 
he and ’Bias had parted over- 
night. 

“T don’t want to hear any- 
thing you can say,” growled 
Bias. 

“Oh yes, you do!...I 
reckoned as you’d be down 
here, first thing after breakfast, 
sarchin’ for them papers we 
talked about.” 

‘Did you, now?” 

“And I tried to catch you 
afore you started,; but you'd 
breakfasted early... . Well, 
the long and short is, they’re 
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not lost after all!” Cai pro- 
duced the bundle triumphantly. 

“Eh! Where did you find 
‘em ?” asked Fancy, while ’Bias 
took the parcel without a word 
of thanks, glanced at it care- 
lessly, and set it down on the 
little round table beside the 
bed. 

“In my strong-box. .. . 
There was two parcels, pretty 
much alike, on the top shelf of 
the safe yonder, and I must 
have taken ’Bias’s by mistake. 
I’m glad, anyway,” he went 
on, turning with moist eyes 
upon ’Bias, who appeared to 
have lost interest in the con- 
versation. “I’m glad, anyway, 
t’ have eased your mind so 
soon, let alone to have cut 
short your sarchin’ which must 
ha’ been painful enough—in a 
house 0’ sickness.” 

“Who was sarchin’?” asked 
’Bias courtly. “Not me.” 

“And that’s true enough,” 
corroborated Fancy. “Why, 
Cap’n Hunken has never men- 
tioned the papers! I guessed 
as you hadn’ told him they 
was missin’.” 

“Eh? ... I thought—I 
made sure, by his startin’ down 
here so early-———” 

“Not a word of any papers 
did he mention,” said Fancy. 
“He just come early to sit an’ 
keep master company, havin’ a 
notion that his poor old mind 
takes comfort from it somehow. 
Seven hours he sat here yester- 
day, an’ never so much as a 
pipe of tobacco the whole time. 
Doctor said as a bit 0’ tobacco- 
smoke wouldn’ do any harm in 
the room: but Cap’n Hunken 
allows as he'll be on the safe 
side,” 

Cai started... . For aught 
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"Bias knew then—as indeed 
"Bias had reason to suspect— 
this husk of a man, helpless on 
the bed, had robbed him of his 
all, ruined him, left him no 
prospect but to begin life over 
again when late middle - age 
had sapped his vigour, attenu- 
ated the springs of action, left 
sad experience in the room of 
hope. And. ’Bias’s thought, 
ignoring it all, had been to sit 
beside this man’s calamity, on 
the merest chance of piercing it 
with one ray of comfort ! 

Whereupon, as goodness 
takes inspiration from good- 
ness, in Cai’s heart, too, a 
miracle happened. He forgot 
himself, forgot his loss which 
was ’Bias’s gain: forgot that, 
keeping his surly attitude, 
"Bias had uttered neither a 
“thank you” nor a word of 
pity. Old affection, old admir- 
ation, old faith and regard 
came pouring back in a warm 
tide, thrilling, suffusing his 
consciousness, drowning all 
but one thought—one proud 
thought that stood like a sea- 
mark above the flood, justifying 
all—‘‘ Even such a man I made 
my friend!” 

For a long time Cai stared. 
Then, as Bias made no sign of 
lifting his sullen gaze from the 
strip of carpet by the bed, he 
turned half-about towards the 
door. 

‘“’Bias Hunken,” said he 
gently, “‘you’re a good man, 
an’ deserved this luck better’n 
me. ... If you can’t put away 
hard thoughts just yet, maybe 
you'll remember, some day, that 
I wished ’ee long life to 
enjoy it.” 

His hand was on the door. 
“Here, though —hold hard!” 
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put in Fancy, who had picked 
up the bundle of papers. “I 
don’t think Cap’n Hunken 
understands ; nor I don’t clearly 
understand myself. Was it 
both packets you carried home, 
sir, or only this one?” 

“T thought as I’d made it 
clear enough,” answered Cai. 
His eyes were still on his friend, 
and there was weariness as 
well as pain in his voice. 
“There's only one packet— 
’Bias’s—what you have in your 
hand, I must have carried it 
heme by mistake.” 

“Then your’s is missin’? ” 

‘“‘That’s so,” said the broken 
man quietly. 

The child turned and walked 
to the window. On her way 
she halted a moment and peered 
earnestly into the invalid’s eyes, 
as if the riddle might possibly 
be read there. But they were 
vacant and answered her no- 
thing. Then for some twenty 
seconds, almost pressing her 
forehead to the window-pane, 
she stood and gazed out upon 
the glancing waters of the 
harbour. 

“There’s only one thing to 
be done——” She wheeled 
about sharply. “Why, wher- 
ever is the man? ... You 
don’t mean to tell me,” she 
demanded of ’Bias indignantly, 
“that you sat there and let 
him go!” 

“IT couldn’ help his goin’, 
could 1?” muttered ’Bias, but 
his eyes were uneasy under the 
wrath in hers. 

“You couldn’ help it?” she 
echoed in scorn, and pointed to 
the figure on the bed. “Here 
you come playin’ the Early 
Christian over a man that, for 
aught you knew, had robbed 
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you to a stair: and when ’tis 
your tried friend fetchin’ back 
riches to you—fairly bringin’ 
you back to life at the cost o’ 
bein’ a beggar hisself—you let 
him go without so much as a 
thank’ee!” 

“Cai Hocken don’t want my 
thanks.” 

“ Didn’t even want politeness, 
I suppose—after runnin’ here 
hot foot with the news that 
made you rich an’ him a poor 
man! Oh, you're past all 
patience! . . Who should 
know what he wanted an’ 
didn’t get—I, that had my 
eyes on his face, or you, that 
sat like a stuck pig, glowerin’ 
at the carpet?” 

‘‘Gently, missy! .. . There 
—there didn’ seem anything to 
say.” 

“There was one thing to 
say, answered the girl sternly, 
“and there’s one thing to be 
done.” 

“ What's that?” 

“Tt mayn’t be an easy thing, 
altogether. But you'll be glad 
of it afterwards, and you may 
as well make up your mind 
to it.” 

“Out with it!” 

“Mrs Bosenna— Why, what's 
the matter?” —for ‘Bias had 
interrupted with a short laugh. 

“T’d forgot Mrs Bosenna for 
the moment.” 

“Right. Then go on forget- 
tin’ her, an’ give her up. When 
you come to think it over,” 
urged Fancy, with the air of a 
nurse who administers medicine 
to a child, “you'll find ’tis the 
only fit an’ proper thing to do.” 

Again "Bias laughed, and this 
time his laugh was even shorter 
and grimmer than before. 

“Well and good—but wait 
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one moment, missy! Dye 
know what Cai Hocken said 
to me, last night in the garden, 
when he reckoned as I’d lost 
my money? No, you don’t. 
‘Look here,’ he said, ‘if you’ve 
still a mind to that woman and 
she’ve a mind to you, I’ll stand 
aside.’ That’s what he said: 
and d’ye know what I answered? 
I told him to go to hell.” 

“Tsee.” Fancy stood musing. 

“Makes it a bit awkward, 
eh ?—Cai bein’ a man of spirit, 
with all his faults.” 

“ Well,” she decided, “ unless 
we can find his money for him, 
he’ll have to marry her, whether 
or no. ‘Faults, indeed? I 
believe,” went on the wise child, 
“you two be more to one an- 
other than that woman ever 
was to either, or ever will be.” 

“We won't discuss that,” 
said ’Bias, “now that Cai’s got 
to marry her.” 


Cai retired to bed early that 
night, wearied in all his limbs 
with much and aimless walking. 
If, as he trudged highroad or 
lane in the early summer heat, 
any thought of Mrs Bosenna 
arose for a moment and con- 
quered the anodyne of bodily 
exercise, it was not a thought 
of grudging her to ’Bias. By 
the turn of Fortune’s wheel 
"Bias would win her now. To 
him, at all events, she was lost. 
Cai had never courted her for 
her money: but he had courted 
withoutdistrust,on the strength 
of his own security in a com- 
petence. At the back of his 


mind there may have lurked a 
suspicion that Mrs Bosenna, as 
a business woman, was not in 
the least likely to bestow her 
hand on a penniless sailor: but 
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there was no reason why he 
should allow this suspicion to 
obtrude itself, since self-respect 
would have forbidden him, 
being penniless, to pursue the 
courtship. 

No; if he thought of Mrs 
Bosenna at all, it was in a sort 
of dull rage against her sex: 
not specially against her, who 
happened to be her sex’s dele- 
gate to work this particular 
piece of mischief, but generally 
against womankind, that with 
a word or two, a look or two, it 
could rob a man of a friend— 
and of such a friend as ’Bias! 

"Bias was undemonstrative. 
Cai had always prided himself 
on recognising a worth in him 
which did not leap to the eyes 
of other men—which hid itself 
rather, and shunned the light. 
It had added to his sense of 
possession that he constantly 
detected what others over- 
looked. In this matter of his 
behaviour to Rogers, Bias had 
eclipsed all previous records. 
It was (view it how you would) 
magnificent in ’Bias—a high 
Christian action — to tend, as 
he had tended, upon a man 
who presumably had robbed 
him of his all. 

And at the same moment 
"Bias could behave so callously 
to a once-dear friend— to a 
friend bringing glad tidings 
—to a friend, moreover, rejoic- 
ing to bring them, though they 
meant his own undoing! It 
was almost inconceivable. It 
was quite unintelligible unless 
you supposed the man’s nature 
to be perverted, and by this 
woman. 

Cai’s heart was bruised. It 
ached with a dull insistent pain 
that must be deadened at all 
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costs, even though his own 
wrecked prospects called out to 
be faced promptly, resolutely, 
and with a practical mind. He 
would face them to-morrow. 
To-day he would tire himself 
out: to-night he would sleep. 
And he slept, almost as soon 
as his head touched the pillow. 
His sleep was dreamless too. 


“ Dame, get out and bake your 
pres—bake your pies—bake your 


“* Whoo-oo-sh !” 

He sat up in bed with a jerk. 
. « - What on earth was it? 
A squall of hail on the window ? 
Or a rocket?—a ship in dis- 
tress, perhaps, outside the 
harbour? . . 

“* Dame, get out and bake your 
pres——" piped a high childish 
voice. Some one was unbarring 
a door below. A voice—'Bias’s 
voice—spoke out gruffly, de- 
manding what was the matter? 

Was the house on fire?.. . 
No: outside the half-open win- 
dow lay spread the moonlight, 
pale and tranquil. The night 
wind entering, scarcely stirred 
the thin dimity curtains. This 
was no weather for sudden hail- 
storms or for shipwreck. Cai 
flung back the _ bedclothes, 
jumped out—and uttered a 
sharp cry of pain. His naked 
foot had trodden on a gritty 
pebble, small but sharp. 

Someone had flung a hand- 
ful of gravel at the window. 

He picked his way cautiously 
across the floor, and looked 
out. . . . In the moonlit 
roadway, right beneath, a 
girl—Fancy Tabb—was dano- 
ing a fandango, the while in 
her lifted hand she waved a 
white parcel. 


“Ah, there you be!” she 
hailed, catching sight of him, 
“T’ve found ’em!” 

“Found what?” 

“Your papers! ... I couldn’ 
sleep till I told you: and I had 
to fetch Mr Benny along—here 
he is!” 

“Good evening, Captain,” 
spoke up Mr Peter Benny, 
stepping out into the road- 
way from the doorway where 
he had been explaining to 
Bias. “It’s all right, sir, 
Your papers are found.” 

“Good evening, Benny! 
"Tis kind of you, surely,”— 
Cai’s voice trembled a little, 
“ What’s the hour?” he asked.’ 

“Scarce midnight yet. I 
reckoned maybe you might be 
sittin’ up, frettin’ over this— 
"Twas the child here, though, 
that found it out and insisted 
on bringing me.” 

“ After we'd locked up,” 
broke in Faney, “and just 
as I was packin’ Dad off to 
bed, it came into my head 
to ask him—/‘I suppose you 
don’t know,’ said I, ‘of any- 
one’s havin’ been to master’s 
safe without my bein’ told?’ 
He thought a bit, and ‘No,’ 
says he; ‘nobody ‘cept my- 
self, an’ that but once,’ 
‘You?’ says I, ‘and who- 
ever sent you there?’ ‘Why, 
the master hisself,’ says Dad.— 
‘Who else?’ ‘But what for?’ 
I asks, feelin’ as you might 
have knocked me down with 
a feather. ‘I meant to ha’ 
told you,’ says Dad, ‘but it 
slipped my mind. “Twas one 
afternoon, when you was out 
on your walk. I heard Mas- 
ter’s stick tap on the plankin’ 
overhead, so I went up, 
thinkin’ as he might be 
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wantin’ his tea in a hurry. 
He told me to open the safe 
an’ take out a packet o’ papers 
from the top shelf; which I 
did.’ ‘What papers?’ said I. 
‘How should I know?’ says 
Dad: ‘I don’t meddle with 
his business— I’ve seen too 
much of it in my life. I 
didn’ even glance at ’em, but 
locked the safe again, an’ put 
’em where he told me—whieh 
was in the japanned box by 
his chair!’ ‘Why,’ says I, 
‘that’s his Insurance Box as 
he called —the same as I 
handed to Mr Benny only 
yesterday, to take away and 
sort through!’ . . After 
that, as you may guess, I was 
like a mad person till we'd 
taken down the bolts again 
and I’d run to Mr Benny’s.” 

“ Ay,” chimed in Mr Benny, 
“T was upstairs and half-un- 
dressed: but she had me 
dressed again an’ down as if 
twas a matter of life and 


death... . And when we got 
out the box, there the papers 
were, sure enough. After 


that—for I saw their value 
to you—no one with a human 
heart could help running along 
with her, to bear the news. 
. . . So here we are.” 
“Bias!” called Cai softly. 
“Didn’ I hear ’Bias’s voice 
below there, a while since?” 
“Ay, here I be.”—It was 
’Bias’s turn to step out from 
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the shadow of his doorway into 
the broad moonlight. “And 
glad enough to hear this news.” 

“Would ye do me a favour? 
. . » Dressed, are you?” 

“ Ay—been sittin’ up latish 
to-night.” 

“Well, I’m not azackly in a 
condition to step down—not for 
a minute or two; and I doubt 
Mrs Bowldler, if I called her, 
wouldn’ be in no condition 
either. . . . "T'would be friend- 
ly of you to ask Mr Benny in 
and offer him a drink; and as 
for missy , 

“No, thank ’ee, Cap’n,” in- 
terposed Mr Benny. “ Bringin’ 
you this peace o’ mind has 
been cordial enough for me— 
and for the child too, I reckon. 
Good-night, gentlemen!” 

“Cap’n Hunken,” said Fancy, 
“will you take the papers up 
to him? Then we'll go.” 

“May I bring the papers 
to ’ee?” asked ‘Bias, lifting 
his face to the window. 





“Ay, do—if they won't 
come in. . . . I'll step down 
and unbar the door.” 


He lit a candle and hurried 
downstairs, his heart in his 
mouth. By the time he had 
unbarred and opened, Mr 
Benny and Fancy had taken 
their departure; but their 
“good-nights” rang back to 
him, up the moonlit road, 
and his friend stood on the 
threshold. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MRS BOSENNA GIVES THE ROSE. 


“It’s a delicate thing to 
say to a woman,” suggested 
Cai; “specially when she 


happens to be your land- 
lady.” 


“You do the talkin’, of 
course,” said ’Bias hurriedly. 

“Must I? Why?” 

“Well, to begin with, you 
knew her first.” 
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“T don’t see as that signi- 
fies.”’ 

“No? Well, you used to 
make quite a point of it, as 


I remember. But anyway 
youre a speaker, and it'll 
need some gift, as you 


” 


say. 
They had reached the small 
gate at the foot of the path. 
The day was hot, the high- 
road dusty. Cai halted and 
removed his hat; drew out a 
handkerchief and wiped his 
brow ; wiped the lining of the 
hat; wiped his neck inside the 
collar. 

“There’s another way of 
lookin’ at it,” he ventured. 
“Some might say as ’twas 
more tactful to let your 
feelin’s cool off by degrees.” 

“That’s no way for me,” 
said ‘Bias positively. ‘Short 
and sharp’s our motto.” 

“Tis the best, no doubt,” 
Cai agreed. “But there's the 
trouble of puttin’ it into 
words. ...I wish, now, I'd 
thought of consultin’ Peter 
Benny. There'd be no harm, 
after all, in steppin’ back and 
askin’ his advice.” 

“No, you don’t,” said "Bias 
shortly. ‘‘In my belief, if we 
hadn’t made so free wi’ con- 
sultin’ Peter Benny in the past, 
we shouldn’t be where we be at 
this moment.” 

If Cai’s thought might be 
read in his face, he would not 
have greatly minded that, just 
now. 

“In the matter of those 
letters, for instance “4 





“TIT wonder if she ever got 
"em 7?” 

“You bet she did. She’s 
been playin’ us off, one against 
t’other, ever since.” 


‘* We let our feelin’s carry us 
away.” 

“We let Peter Benny’s feel- 
in’s carry us away,” Bias cor- 
rected him. ‘That’s the worst 
of these writin’ chaps. Before 
you know where you are they’ll 
harrow you up with feelin’s you 
wasn’t aware you entertained. 
Now I don’t mind confessin’ 
that, afore Benny had started 
to make out a fair copy I found 
myself over head an’ ears in 
love with the woman.” 

“Me too,” agreed Cai, mus- 


ing. 


“You’re sure you're not any 
longer?” 
“Eh? ... Of course I am 


sure. I was only thinkin’ how 
queer it was he should have 
pumped it out of us, so to say, 
with the same letters—almost 
to a syllable.” 

“There’s two ways o’ lookin’ 
at that,” said ’Bias thought- 
fully. ‘“ You may put it that 
marryin’s as common as dirt. 
Nine out o’ ten indulges in it: 
and, that bein’ so, the same 
form o’ words ’ll do for every- 
body, more or less, in proposin’ 
it ; just as (when you come to 
think) the same Marriage Ser- 
vice does for all when they 
come to theseratch. If all men 
meant different to all women, 
there wouldn’t be enough dic- 
tionary to go round.” 

Cai shook his head. “I’m 
the better of it now,” he con- 
fessed ; “but I got to own that, 
at the moment, though Benny 
did well enough, there didn’t 
seem enough dictionary to go 
round,” 

“T felt something of a rarity 
myself at the time,” owned 
Bias. “ But there’s another ex- 
planation I like better, though 
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you'll think it far-fetched... . 
You and me—until this hap- 
pened, there was never a cross 
word atween us, nor a cross 
thought?” 

“That’s so, ’ Bias.” 

“Well, and that bein’ so, if 
Benny hit the note for one, how 
could it help bein’ the note for 
both? ... I’ve had pretty rash 
thoughts about Benny: but— 
put it in that way—who's to 
blame the man? Or the woman 
for that matter?” 

“T like that explanation 
better,” said Cai. 

“Or the woman? She 
can’t help not bein’ a two- 
headed nightingale.” 

“To be sure she can’t... . 
We might leave it at that and 
say no more about it. She'd 
be sure to understand in time.” 

“The agreement was, last 
night,” insisted ’Bias with great 
firmness, “to put it to her 
straight and get it over.” 

They resumed their walk and 
mounted the pathway over 
which—from the first angle of 
the outbuildings to the garden 
gate — Banksian roses hung 
from the wall in heavy honey- 
coloured clusters of bloom. 
These were scentless and al- 
ready past their prime; but by 
the gate at the south-east end 
of the house the white Bank- 
sian, throwing far wider shoots, 
saluted them with a scent as of 
violets belated. And within the 
gate the old roses were coming 
on with a rush—Provence and 
climbing China; Moschata 
alba, pouring over an arch 
in a cascade of bloom that hid 
all its green as with shell-pink 
foam; crimson and striped 
Damask along the border; 
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all in size, moss-roses bursting 
their gummy shells, Gloire de 
Dijon climbing and asserting 
itself above she falsely named 
“pink Gloire”; Reine Marie 
Henriette — which, grown by 
everybody, is perhaps the worst 
rose in the world. Gloire de 
Dijon rampant smothered the 
pretender and covered the most 
of its mildewing buds from 
sight; to be eonquered in its 
turn by the sheer beauty of 
Maréchal Niel, whose every 
yellow star, bold on its stalk 
as greenhouses can grow it, 
shamed all feebler yellows. 
Devoniensis flung its sprays 
down from the thatch. La 
France and Ulrich Brunner 
competed—silver rose against 
cherry rose—on either side of 
the porch. Yet the fragrance 
of all these roses had to yield 
to that of the Cottage flowers, 
mignonette, Sweet - William, 
lemon verbena, Brompton stocks 
—annuals, biennials, perennials, 
intermixed—that lined the bor- 
der, with blue delphiniums and 
white Madonna lilies breaking 
into flower above them. 

Dinah, answering their ring 
at the bell after the usual delay 
for reconnaissance, opined that 
her mistress would probably be 
found in the new rose-garden. 
She said it, as they both ob- 
served, with a demure, half- 
mischievous smile. 

‘*‘ Amused to see us in com- 
pany again, I reckon,” said Cai 
to’ Bias as they went up through 
the old rose-garden, where the 
June-flowering H.P.’s ran riot 
in masses of colour from palest 
pink to deepest crimson. 

“ Ay,” assented ’Bias, “ we'll 
have to get used to folks smilin’, 
these next few days. ... Be- 
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tween ourselves, I never fancied 
that woman, though I couldn’ 
give you any particular reason 
for it.” 

“Sly,” suggested Cai. 

“Tis more than that. Sly- 
ness, you may say, belongs to 
the whole sex, and I’ve known 
men say as they found it agree- 
able, in moderation.” 

“T never noticed that in her 
mistress, to do her justice.” 

"Bias halted. ‘‘Look here. 
. You’re sure you ain’t 
weakenin’?” 

“Sure.” 

“Because, as I told ’ee last 
night—and I'll say it again, 
here, at the last moment—she’s 
yours, and welcome, if so 
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“__< Tf so be as I didn’ speak 
i my true mind last night, when 
i I said the same to you ’—is that 
what you mean? Here, let’s 
i on and get it over!” said Cai, 
il mopping his brow anew. 
iH “Tis a delicate business to 
i broach, as you mentioned just 
now,” said ‘Bias dallying. 
“We'll have to be very careful 
how we put it.” 
“Very. As I told ’ee before, 
ii if you like to take it over-——” 
i “Not at all. You're spokes- 
man—only we don’t want to put 
‘ it so’s she can round on us with 
‘nobody axed you.’ And you 
gave me a turn, just then, by 
sayin’ as you never noticed she 
was sly; because, as I reckon, 
that’s the very point we’ve come 


in to make.” 

i “ As how?” 

’Bias stared at him in some 
perturbation. “Why, didn’t 


she put that trick on us over 
the investment? And ain’t we 


here to give her back her 
money? And wasn’t it agreed 
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as wed open on her reproach- 
ful-like? an’ then, one thing 
leadin’ to another ” 

“Ay, to be sure—I got all 
that in my mind really.” Cai 
wiped the back of his neck 
and pocketed his handkerchief 
with an air of decision—or of 
desperation. ‘ What you don’t 
seem to know—though with 
any experience o’ speakin’ you'd 
understand well enough — is 
that close upon the last moment 
all your thoughts fly, and 
specially if folks will keep 
chatterin’: but when you stand 
up and open your mouth—pro- 
vided as nobody interrupts 
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ou.. 

“T declare! If it isn’t Cap- 
tain Hocken—and Captain 
Hunken with him!” 

At the creaking of the small 
gate, as Cai opened it, Mrs 
Bosenna had looked up and 
espied them. She dropped the 
bundle of raffia, with the help 
of which she had been staking 
such of her young shoots as 
were overlong or weighted down 
by their heavy blooms, and 
came forward with a smile of 
welcome. 

“Come in—come in, the 
both of you! What lovely 
weather! You'll excuse my 
not taking off my gloves? We 
are busy, you see, and some of 
my new beauties have the most 
dreadful thorns! ... By the 
way”’—she glanced over her 
shoulder, following Cai’s incred- 
ulous stare. “I believe you 
know Mr Middlecoat? Yes, 
yes, of course—I remember!” 
She laughed and beckoned for- 
ward the young farmer, who 
dropped his occupation among 
the rosebuds and shuffled for- 
ward obediently enough, yet 
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wearing an expression none too 
acious. 

“’Afternoon, gentlemen,” 
mumbled Farmer Middlecoat, 
and his sulky tone seemed to 
show that he had not forgotten 
previous encounters. ‘ Won't 
offer to shake hands. ’Cos 
why?” He showed the backs 
of his own, which were lacerated 
and bleeding. ‘‘Caterpillars,” 
added Mr Middlecoat in ex- 
planation. 

“There now!” cried Mrs 
Bosenna in accents of genuine 
dismay. “I’d no idea you were 
tearin’ yourself like that—and 
so easy to ask Dinah to fetch 
out a pair o’ gloves!” 

*‘Do you mean to say, sir,” 
asked Cai in his simplicity, 
“that caterpillars bite?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Mr 
Middlecoat. “ But you can’t get 
at ’em and avoid these pesky 
thorns.” 

Said Mrs Bosenna gaily,— 
““Mr Middlecoat called on me 
half an hour ago wi’ the pur- 
pose to make himself disagree- 
able as usual—though I forget 
what his excuse was, this time 
—and I set him to hunt cater- 
pillars.” 

“Dang it, look at my hands!” 
growled the young farmer, hold- 
ing them out. 

“And last month, wi’ that 
spell of east wind, ’twas the 
green-fly. But I reckon we’ve 
mastered the pests by this time. 
Didn’t find many caterpillars, 
eh?” 

“No, I didn’,” answered Mr 
Middlecoat, still sulkily. “But 
them as I did you bet I 
scrunched.” 

“Well, they deserved it, for 
the last few be the danger- 
ousest. They give over the 


leaves to eat the buds. But 
’tis labour well spent on ’em, 
and we'll have baskets on 
baskets now, by Jubilee Day.” 

“Tis the Queen’s flower — 
the royal flower—sure enough,” 
said Cai, looking about him in 
admiration. He had not visited 
the new garden for some weeks, 
and on the last visit it had 
been but an unpromising patch 
stuck about with stiff, thorny 
twigs, all leafless, the most of 
them projecting but a few 
inches above the soil. The 
plants were short yet, and the 
garden itself far from beau- 
tiful ; but the twigs had thrown 
up shoots, and on the shoots 
had opened, or were opening, 
roses that drew even his in- 
experienced eye to admire 
them. 

“I’m afraid there’s no doubt 
of it,” said Mrs Bosenna. “I 
love the old H.P.’s: but you 
must grow the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas nowadays, if you want to 
exhibit. Yet I love the old 
H.P.’s, and I’ve planted a few, 
to hold their own and just show 
as they won’t be shamed. See 
this one now—there’s a proper 
Jubilee rose, and named Her 
Majesty! Brought out, they 
tell me, in eighty-five: but the 
Yankees bought up all the 
stock, and it didn’t get back 
into this country until ’eighty- 
seven, the last Jubilee year. 
See the thorns on her, and the 
stiff pride o’ stem, and the 
pride o’ colour— fit for any 
queen! She’s not the best, 
though. . . . She’ll do for last 
Jubilee—not for this. Wait 
till you’ve seen the best of 
all!” 

She led them to a plant— 
stunted by the secateurs, yet 
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vigorous—which showed, with 
three or four buds as yet closed 
and green, one solitary bloom, 
pure white and of incomparable 
shape. 

“There!” said she proudly. 
“That’s a tea, and the finest 
yet grown, to my mind. That’s 
the rose for this Diamond 
Jubilee, and white as a dia- 
mond. A proper royal Widow’s 
rose!” 

“Is that its name?” asked 
Cai. 

Mrs Bosenna laughed and 
plucked the bloom. 

“On the contrary,” said she 
with a mischievous twitch of 
the mouth, “’tis called The 
Bride! There’s only one bloom, 
you see, and I can’t offer to 
part it. Now which of you 
two ’d like it for a button- 
hole?” 

She held out the rose, chal- 
lenging them. 

“T_-IT_—_”” stammered Cai, 
backing against ’Bias’s knuckles 
which dug him in the back— 
“T grant ye, ma’am, ’tis a fine 
rose—a lovely rose—but for my 
part, a trace o’ colour——” 

“Bright red,” prompted 
"Bias. 


“Bright red—for both of 
I . 

“And now I’ve plucked it,” 
sighed Mrs Bosenna. “ Well, 
if you won't, perhaps Mr 
Middlecoat will, rather than 
waste it.” 

Mr Middlecoat stepped for- 
ward and allowed the enormous 
bloom to be inserted in his 
buttonhole, where its pure 
white threw up a fine contrast 
to his crimsoning face. 

“You won’t think me for- 
ward, I hope?” said Mrs 
Bosenna, turning about. “The 
fact is—though I don’t want it 
generally known yet — that 
yesterday Mr Middlecoat, in 
his disagreeable way, made me 
promise to marry him.” 

Before the pair could recover, 
she had moved to another 
bush. 

“Red roses, you prefer? 
Red is rare amongst the Teas 
—there’s but one, as yet, that 
can be called red—if this suits 
you? And, by luck, there are 
two perfect buttonholes.” 

She plucked the buds and 
held them out. 

“Tt’s name,” said she, ‘‘is 
Tiberty.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—JUBILEE, 


For the best part of a week 
before the great Day of Jubilee 
Cai and ’Bias toiled together 
and toiled with a will, ereeting 
the framework of a triumphal 
arch to span the roadway. 
Within-doors, in the intervals 
of household duty, Mrs Bowldler 
measured, drew, and cut out a 
number of capital letters in 
white linen, to be formed into 
a motto and sewn upon red 


Turkey twill, while Palmerston 
industriously constructed and 
wired gross upon gross of paper 
roses—an art in which he had 
been instructed by Fancy, who 
had read all about it in a weekly 
newspaper, ‘The Cosy Hearth.’ 
The two friends talked little to 
one another during those busy 
June days. Strollers-by—and 
it had become an evening re- 
creation in Troy to stroll from 
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one end of the town to the 
other and mark how things 
were getting along for the 22nd 
—found Captain Hocken and 
Captain Hunken ever at work 
but little disposed to chat ; and 
as everyone knew of the old 
quarrel, so everyone noted the 
reconciliation and marvelled 
how it had come to pass. 
Even Mr Philp was baffled. 
Mr Philp, passing and repassing 
many times a day, never missed 
to halt and attempt conversa- 
tion; with small result, how- 
ever. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” he 
grumbled at last, ‘how men of 
your age can risk scramblin’ 
about on ladders with your 
mouths constantly full o’ nails.”’ 


In the evenings they supped 
together. Mrs Bowldler had 
made free to suggest this. 

“Which,” said Mrs Bowldler 
in magnificent anacoluthon, 
“if we see it as we ought, this 
bein’ no ordinary occasion, but 
in a manner of speakin’ one of 
Potentates and Powers and of 
our feelin’s in connection there- 
with ; by which I allude to our 
beloved Queen, whom Gawd 
preserve |—Gawd bless her! I 
say, and He will, too, from what 
I know of ’im—and therefore 
deservin’ of our yunited efforts ; 
and, that bein’ the case, it would 
distinkly ’elp, from the point 
of view of the establishment 
(meanin’ Palmerston and me) 
if we (meanin’ you, sir, and 
Captain Hunken) could make 
it convenient to have our 
meals in common. . . . The 
early Christians were not above 
it,” she added. “Not they! 
Ho, not,—if I may use the ex- 
pression—by a long chalk!” 


She contrived it so delicately 
that afterwards neither Cai nor 
"Bias could remember precisely 
at what date—whether on the 
Wednesday or on the Thursday 
—they slipped back into the 
old comfortable groove. 

The arch occupied their 
thoughts. After supper, as 
they sat and smoked, their talk 
ran on it: on details of its 
construction ; on the chances 
(exiguous indeed !) of its being 
eclipsed by rivals in the town, 
some in course of construction, 
a few as yet existent only in the 
promises of rumour. 

Cai would say, “I hear the 
Dunstans are makin’ great 
preparations in their back- 
yard. They mean to bring 
their show out at the last 
moment, and step it in barrels.” 

“T don’t believe in barrels,” 
"Bias would respond. ‘Come 
a breeze o’ wind, where are 
you? Come a strong breeze, 
and over you go, endangerin’ 
life. It ought to be forbidden.” 

“No chance of a_ breeze, 
though.” Cai had been study- 
ing the glass closely all the 
week, 

“Fog, more like. ’Tis the 
time o’ the year for fogs.” 

Other matters they discussed 
more desultorily: meetings of 
the Procession Committee, of 
the Luncheon Committee(all the 
parish was to feast together), 
of the Tree-planting Committee, 
of the Tea Committee; the cost. 
of the mugs and the medals for 
the children ; the latest returns 
handed in by Mr Benny, who 
had undertaken the task of 
calling on every householder, 
poor or rich, and collecting 
donations. But to the arch 
their talk recurred. 
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—And rightly: for in the 
arch they were building better 
than they knew. In it, though 
unaware (being simple men), 
they were rebuilding friend- 
ship. 

By Saturday evening the 
scaffolding was complete, firm- 
ly planted, firmly nailed, firmly 
clasped together by rope—in 
sailors’ hitches such as do not 
slip. They viewed it, approved 
it, and soberly, having gathered 
up tools, went in to supper. 
On Sunday they attended morn- 
ing service in church, and oh! 
the glow in their hearts when, 
in place of the usual volun- 
tary, the organ rolled out the 
first bars of “God ‘Save the 
Queen,” and all the worshippers 
sprang to their feet together! 

On Monday the town awoke 
to the rumbling of waggons. 
They came in from the planta- 
tions where since the early June 
daybreak Squire Willyams’s 
foresters and gardeners had 
been cutting young larches, 
firs, laurels, aucubas. The 
waggons halted at every door 
and each householder took as 
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much as he required. So, all 
that day, Cai and ’Bias packed 
their arch with evergreens ; 
until at five o’clock Mr Philp, 
happening along, could find no 
clink anywhere in its solid 
verdure. He called his con- 
gratulations up to them as, 
high on ladders, they affixed 
flags to the corner poles and 
looped the whole with festoons 
of roses. 

And now for the motto to 
crown the work! Fancy Tabb 
coming up the roadway and 
pausing while she conned the 
structure, shading her eyes 
against the sun-rays that 
slanted over it, beheld Mrs 
Bowldler and Palmerston issue 
from the doorway in solemn 
procession, bearing between 
them a length of Turkey twill. 
Mrs Bowldler passed one end 
up to Captain Hocken, high on 
his ladder: Captain Hunken 
reached down and took the 
other end from Palmerston. 
Between them, as they lifted 
the broad fillet above the arch- 
way, its folds fell apart, and 
she read :-— 


MANY DAUGHTERS HAVE DONE VIRTUOUSLY 
BUT THOU EXCELLEST THEM ALL. 


““c My ! 
Queen !” 

“Tf I had my way, you 
WOULD,” whispered Palmer- 
ston, who, edging close to her, 
had overheard. 

“Eh? Is that Fancy 
Tabb?” interrupted Cai. He 
had happened to glance over his 
shoulder and spied her from 
the ladder. “ Well, and what 
d’ee think of it?” he asked, as 
one sure of the answer. 

“T was sayin’ 


I'd like to be a 


as I'd 


like to be a Queen,” said 
Fancy. “Queen of England, 
I mean: none of your second- 
bests.” 

“‘ Well, my dear,” Cai assured 
her, bustling down the ladder, 
and staring up at the motto 
to make sure that it hung 
straight, “ that you won’t never 
be: but you’re among the 
many as have done virtu- 
ously, and God bless ’ee for 
it! Which is pretty good for 
your age.” 
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“You're not,” retorted the 
uncompromising child. 

“Eh?” 

“’Tis three days now since 
you've been near the old man, 
either one of ’ee. How would 
you like that, if you was goin’ 
to hell?” 

“Hush ’ee now!... Bias 
an’ me had clean forgot — 
there’s so much to do in all 
these rejoicin’s! Run back and 
tell ’n we'll be down in half- 
an-hour, soon as we've tidied 
up here.” 


On their way down to visit 
the sick man, Cai and ’Bias 
had to pause half a score of 
times at least to admire an 
arch or a decorated house- 
front. For by this time even 
the laggards were out and 
working for the credit of 
Troy. 

But no decorations could 
compare with their own. 

“That’s a handsome bunch, 
missus,” called Cai to a very 
old woman, who, perched on 
a borrowed step-ladder, was 
nailing a sheaf of pink valerian 
(local name, “ Pride of Troy ”) 
over her door-lintel. ‘‘ Let me 
give ’ee a hand with that ham- 
mer,” he offered; for her hand 
shook pitiably. 

‘** Ne’er a hand shall help me 
—thank ’ee all the same,” the 
old lady answered. “There, 
Cap’n ... there’s for Queen 
Victoria! an’ it’s done, if I 
die to-morrow.” She tottered 
down to firm earth and gazed 
up at the doorway, her head 
nodding. 

“She’ve got to be in London 
to-morrow, of course. ... But 
what a pity she can’t take a 
walk through Troy too! Main 


glad she'd be. . ... Oh, I know! 
She an’ me was born the same 
year.” 


Of the doings of next day— 
the great day; of the feasting, 
the cheering, the salvo-firing, 
the marching, the counter- 
marching, the speechifying, 
the tea-drinking, the danc- 
ing, the illuminations, the 
bonfires; the tale may not 
be told here. Were they not 
chronicled, by this hand, in 
a book apart? And does not 
the chronicle repose in the 
Troy Parish Chest? And may 
not a photograph-of the famous 
arch constructed by Captains 
Hocken and Hunken be dis- 
covered therein some day by 
the curious ? 


To be sure, Queen Victoria 
herself did not pass beneath 
that arch. But there passed 
beneath that arch many 
daughters who since have 
grown into women and done 
virtuously, I hope. If not, I 
am certain there was no lack 
of encouragement that day in 
the honest, smiling faces of 
Captain Hocken and Captain 
Hunken as they stood with 
proprietary mien, one on either 
side of the roadway, and each 
with an enormous red rose 
aglow in his buttonhole. 


Pulvis et umbra sumus,— 
“The tumult and the shout- 
ing dies.”—A little before ten 
o’clock that night Mr Middle- 
coat and Mrs Bosenna walked 
up through the dark to Higher 
Pare to see the bonfires. The 
summit commanded a view of 
the coast from Dodman to 
Rame, and inland to the 
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high moors which form the 
backbone of the county. 
Mrs Bosenna counted eighteen 
fires: her lover could descry 
sixteen only. 

“ But what does it matter?” 
said he. They had started the 
climb arm-in-arm: but by this 
time his arm was about her 
waist. 

‘“* My eyes are sharper than 
yours, then,” she challenged. 

“Very likely,” he allowed. 
“Sure, they must be: for come 
to think I reckon ’em both in 
my list.” 

She laughed cosily. 

“Shall we go over the 
ridge?” he suggested. “We 
may pick up one or two 
inland from my place.” 

“No,” she answered, and 
mused for a while. ‘It’s 
strange to think our two 
farms are going to be one 
henceforth. ... The ridge has 
always seemed to me such a 
barrier. But I'll not cross it 
to-night. Good-bye!” 

“Nay, but you don’t go 
back alone. I'll see you to 
the door.” 

“Why? I’m not afraid of 
ghosts.” 

But he insisted: and so, 
arm linked in arm, they de- 
scended to Rilla, where the 
roses breathed their seent on 
the night air. 


Cai and ’Bias—the long day 
over—sat in Cai’s summer- 


THE 


house, overlooking the placid 
harbour. Loyal candles yet 
burned in every window on 
the far shore and scintillated 
their little time on the ripple 
of the tide. Above shone and 
wheeled in their courses the 
steady stars, to whom our 
royalties are less than a 
pinch of dust in the meanest 
unseen planet that spins within 
their range. 

The door of the summer- 
house stood wide to the night. 
Yet so breathless was the air 
that the candles within (set by 
Mrs Bowldler on the table 
beside the glasses and de- 
canters) carried a flame as 
unwavering as any star of the 
firmament. So the two friends 
sat and smoked, and between 
their puffed tobacco - smoke 
penetrated the dewy scents of 
the garden. Both were out- 
tired with the day’s labours; 
for both were growing old. 

“* Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest 
them aill,’” murmured Cai. 
“"Twas a noble text we 
chose.” 

“ Ay,” responded Bias, draw- 
ing the pipe from his lips. 
“She’ve kept a widow just 
thirty-six years. An unusual 
time, I should say.” 

“Very,” agreed Cai. 

They gazed out into the 
quiet night, as though it held 
all their future and they found 
it good. 


END. 
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TEST MATCH CRICKET OF 1912, 


IF at the end of last year we 
were inclined to prophesy a 
boom in cricket, we are now 
compelled to admit that the 
season of 1912 brought with it 
in the place of a boom a re- 
currence of the slump which 
set in three years ago. On the 
surface it is impossible to dis- 
sociate the disappointment of 
our expectations with the so- 
called Imperial Triangular 
contest. At the beginning of 
the year everything looked 
“set fair” for a brilliant and 
interesting season, and it was 
confidently predicted that the 
simultaneous visit of Aus- 
tralians and South Africans 
might be warranted to bring 
in a rich harvest of gate- 
money, and the series of nine 
Test Matches for the Imperial 
Championship would draw 
crowds such as had never been 
seen before to Lords, the Oval, 
and the other grounds selected. 
Only slowly we began to realise 
that these anticipations were 
not to be fulfilled, and long 
before the close of the season 
we arrived at the conclusion 
that of all wearisome things to 
watch, no form of cricket is 
quite in the same street with 
an Imperial Test Match. 

To begin with, the weather, 
which, with a few lucid inter- 
vals, was abominably bad be- 
tween the beginning of June 
and the end of August, was 
eminently calculated to damp 
not merely popular enthusiasm, 
but everything else into the 
bargain. 
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And in the second place, 
quarrels about business ar- 
rangements in Australia had 
effectually discounted the 
chances of the arrival of a 
really representative side from 
that quarter; while it was 
palpable to all judges of the 
game that the South Africans, 
so far from being able te 
contend on equal terms with 
a representative English or 
Australian side, might have 
been more in their proper 
element had they been quali- 
fied to enter for the County 
Championship. 

To take the case of the 
Australians first. With them 
our main ground of quarrel 
is that their petty squabbling 
at home brought into too bold 
relief the fact that good money 
rather than good cricket is the 
primary object of their chronic 
invasions. With the final com- 
position of their side there was 
less cause to grumble. It 
proved itself, until staleness 
overtook it later in the season, 
to be perfectly capable when 
fully extended, not merely of 
making hay with the South 
Africans, but of putting up a 
good fight with the best that 
we could bring against it. 
If we are not prepared to go 
to the length of asserting that 
the Australian team of 1912 
attained to that standard of 
excellence shown by several of 
their predecessors, we are more 
inclined to fancy that the 
Colonials, in the course of pass- 
ing through a transitional 
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period, have temporarily struck 
a bad patch in cricket than 
to believe that the preliminary 
squabble really weakened much 
beyond the prestige of the side. 
Indeed our verdict—take it for 
what it is worth—would be 
that the side we have lately 
beaten contained more ele- 
ments of future success than 
did the victorious team of 
1909. ‘And this for the simple 
reason that at least half a 
dozen members of the former 
are in the process of climbing 
that ladder of time and ex- 
perience which a corresponding 
number of the latter were even 
three years ago commencing to 
descend. 

In any case it may be fair- 
ly said that Gregory’s side, 
though singularly unfortunate 
in the matter of losing the toss 
and the choice of innings, put 
up quite as good a fight against 
our representative Elevens, re- 
inforced by the presence of 
Fry and Spooner, as Hill’s side 
did against Warner’s Eleven in 
Australia. Furthermore, in 
extenuation of their compara- 
tive failure in the final Test 
Match played on the Oval, it 
must not be forgotten that 
our visitors were heavily handi- 


capped by the iniquitous 
weather, and the resultant 
slowness and trickiness of 


the wicket, and were called 
upon to face the best bowler 
in the world on a _ pitch 
which, if never particularly 
good, was quite at its worst 
when they were batting. 
Finally, taking a line through 
the matches played at Lords 
against strong M.C.C. sides 
early in the season, when the 
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ground was in comparatively 
good condition, we do not seem 
to gather that the Australian 
Eleven of 1909 was materially 
stronger than that of 1912. 
In the former year M.C.C., 
distinctly strong in all points 
of the game, won by a narrow 
majority; in 1912, putting into 
the field a side which if owing 
to an eleventh-hour defection 
was somewhat short of bowl- 
ing, was undeniably strong in 
batting, the Club was decisively 
beaten. But, it will be said, 
the Australian Eleven of 1912 
lost many more matches against 
County sides than their prede- 
cessors lost. The losing or 
winning of matches against 
Counties is, we fancy, a very 
poor criterion of merit or the 
reverse. As we have already 
pointed out, the question of 
good “business” has to be 
taken into consideration, and 
it is impossible to resist the 
conviction that the securing of 
a full three days’ gate-money 
was in the eyes of our visitors 
at least as important as the 
winning of a match against a 
County. We do not for one 
instant desire to convey the 
impression that the Australians 
were ever out to lose, but even 
the best jockey in the world, 
who has not been anxious to 
win a particular race all the 
way, now and again times his 
effort too late, and so gets the 
worst of a tight finish, Put it 
this way, if you like. Would 
any man in his sober senses 
have been content to intrust 
the fortunes of English cricket 
to the Lancashire Eleven which 
twice over beat the Austral- 
ians? Of course not. If we 
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want these business cricketers 
to show their very best form 
against a County side, we must 
proceed on the principle of 
offering them the whole of the 
gate-money if they win, half if 
they draw, and nothing if they 
lose. Itis only fair to add that 
it is entirely our own fault that 
we do not get the very best 
cricket they can show from our 
visitors on every possible occa- 
sion. One way or another we 
have converted what used to be 
a cheery game into a serious 
and money-grubbing business, 
and we must not be surprised 
if others have followed our ex- 
ample. “In life,” telegraphed 
Prince Henry of Prussia, 
apropos of our failure in the 
Olympic Games, “it often 
happens that the master is 
surpassed by his pupil.” 
Wholly apart from this is the 
certainty that Gregory knew 
his business as captain of an 
International side better than 
to overwork his best bowlers 
by invariably employing them 
against the Counties. Foster’s 
is by no means a solitary in- 
stance of a bowler’s deteriora- 
tion as a result of overwork. 
In the case of the Australians 
there was no question of a 
County Championship to be 
wrestled for. Their main busi- 
ness as cricketers was the 
winning of Test Matches, and 
the silencing of those critics 
at home who had predicted, 
even if they had not hoped, 
that in the absence of the 
heavy brigade the young and 
comparatively untried side 
would make no manner of 
show against the combined 
strength of England. 


Once again we repeat our 
belief that the preliminary 
squabbling over financial ar- 
rangements did not materially 
weaken the Australian side, 
while nothing will induce us 
to believe that the inclusion of 
older players could have con- 
verted defeat into victory. 

Innate reverence for great 
names is part and parcel of our 
English character, always in- 
clined to be more or less snob- 
bish ; but in the cricket-field, at 
any rate, a great name, coupled 
with and handicapped by 
weight of years, a well-de- 
veloped figure, and consequent 
loss of spring and activity, is 
not by way of winning matches. 
Such a combination bids for a 
draw often, but is seen at its 
best on the benches of the 
Pavilion. We had this lesson 
rubbed into us three years ago 
on the occasion of the last 
Australian visit, and then by 
way of compensation we rubbed 
it back again into the Austral- 
ians in the winter of 1911- 
12. Did not the earlier re- 
sults of the County Champion- 
ship tell us the same tale? 
Where were the great names 
on the Northants side which 
up to the middle of July not 
merely held an unbeaten record, 
but had beaten Kent, a side full 
of great names, twice over 
within a month, and had won 
outright seven out of eleven 
matches? True, there were 
on the cobblers’ side George 
Thompson, one of the most 
sterling middle-aged orieketers 
of the day, and S. G. Smith, 
who had figured once, and 
possibly ought to have figured 
oftener, for the Gentlemen at 
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Lords. But the bulk of the 
season’s work was done by 
young and comparatively un- 
known players, who never 
allowed themselves to be op- 
pressed by the feeling that in 
the ranks of the sides they 
were beating were to be found 
the best-known cricketers in 
England. And, curiously 
enough, their first and, as it 
turned out, solitary defeat 
was sustained at the hands of 
another County whose two best 
cricketers— neither of them 
much more than lads—were 
hardly known to Lillywhite’s 
Guide till 1910, and only won 
their spurs as first - grade 
cricketers in 1911. “Old wood 
to burn, old wine to drink,” 
&c., but for goodness’ sake do 
not saddle a side with old 
cricketers to field either in the 
slips or in the country, even 
though their reputation as 
batsmen stands as high as 
Mount Atlas. Their defence 
may be as stolid as their 
figures, their occasional pres- 
ence may be invoked to 
stiffen a weak-kneed side, as 
they will or ought to have out- 
lived the age of nervousness ; 
but their progress, whether as 
makers or savers of runs, is 
likely to be more stately than 
rapid, and the amount of balls 
that they will leave alone when 
batting, and of possible chances 
which they will be wisely con- 
tent to ignore when they are 
fielding, is positively appalling. 
Our own private opinion is that 
of all those heroes who, follow- 
ing the example of Achilles, ab- 
sented themselves from the 
field of action and remained 
in their tents, the man most 
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missed was Cotter. If it used 
to amuse the critics to point out 
how bad a fast bowler he really 
was, the facts remain that over 
and over again he proved a bit 
too good—they still call it too 
bad—for our best batsmen, 
that he could be reckoned upon 
to hold pretty well any catch 
that came handy, and was 
never frightened, though often 
beaten, by our bowlers. 

Whatever, in any case, they 
left at home, our Australian 
visitors, as some newspaper 
pointed out, had not forgot- 
ten to pack in their cricket- 
bags the true Test Match tem- 
perament. “ Everybody knows 
what it is, but none can define 
it.” So said the paper. With- 
out, then, attempting to supply 
a formal definition, we will 
venture to remark that, to 
our thinking, the Test Match 
temperament is identical with 
“ grit "—a quality that mani- 
fests itself in various forms 
in different individuals. In 
Kelleway’s case, for instance, 
it took the form of a dogged 
determination never to take a 
liberty, or to allow either the 
flight of time or the boredom of 
the gallery to disturb the tenor 
of his way; in Macartney’s, of 
a cheery self-confidence which 
took all risks, ignored all rules, 
or at least violated all canons 
of the game, and delighted 
every body. 

Having for the moment got 
on the subject of Macartney, 
we would remark that the 
match between England and 
Australia at Lords brought 
two facts into prominent re- 
lief. Of these, the first was 
that Mr Macalister, the gentle- 
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man who so strongly objected 
to the inclusion of Macartney 
on an Australian side, must 
be a singularly bad judge 
of a cricketer; the second, 
that Macartney himself is 
the most deliciously unortho- 
dox and effective batsman we 
have ever watched,—more re- 
markable even than Jessop, as 
being more elegant, more cap- 
able of playing a good ball like 
a book, and affording more 
room for speculation. Admit- 
ting that Jessop on his best 
day is a perfect gem of a hitter, 
we prefer to watch Macartney, 
for the simple reason that we 
never seem to know what he 
is by way of doing next. Full 
of vitality, violating with suc- 
cess the old standard rule of 
keeping the right foot firm, he 
leaves it open to conjecture 
until the extreme psychological 
moment whether a straight ball 
shall be treated with respect 
or hit either to the off or the 
boundary. If his power of 
getting over the ball is mar- 
vellous for se short a man, it 
is hardly so marvellous as his 
knack of feinting in the first 
place to run away from a fast 
and slightly underpitched de- 
livery, only to return to the 
attack and either hook the ball 
to one boundary or chop it to 
the other. In either case, the 
ball is at the boundary almost 
in the same instant as it has 
left the bat, proving that the 
little man is gifted with an 
unusually strong wrist, in ad- 
dition to having the eye of a 
hawk and being extraordin- 
arily quick on his feet. Add 
to his powers of batting the 
fact that he is smart in the 





field, and a more than ordin- 
arily useful change bowler, and 
—pace Mr Macalister—Mac- 
artney may be written down 
as being very nearly, if not 
quite, the best all-round crick- 
eter of the day. 

Yet a third peint of interest 
presented itself to the minds of 
the Pavilion critics at Lords, 
and although it has nothing 
whatever to do with Mac- 
artney, it seems better to 
mention it now than later on. 
It was a commonly discussed 
question which of the two 
captains showed up in that 
particular match as the worse 
manager of the bowling at his 
disposal. Fry, we should say 
for choice, but only for the 
reason that Gregory, as cap- 
taining the presumably weaker 
side, may have felt that the 
keeping down of the runs was 
of more immediate importance 
than the securing of wickets, 
But no manner of excuse was 
suggested for Fry’s palpable 
errors of judgment in keeping 
Foster on for something like 
an hour and a half at a spell, 
when the young bowler was 
obviously tired, and the state 
of the wicket quite as obviously 
unsuited to his bowling, and 
in omitting to give Woolley a 
trial with the ball at all. 
Woolley may not be a very 
good bowler on that class of 
wicket, but every man on the 
side who could bowl at all 
ought to have taken his turn 
in the hope of dissolving the 
long partnership between Kelle- 
way and Macartney. 

To return to the Australian 
side, there was plenty of bud- 
ding talent there, the most 
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conspicuous failing being the 
one that was least to be looked 
for in so young and active a 
lot—namely, a marked tend- 
ency to drop simple catches. 
Of course, quite difficult 
catches occasionally came to 
hand, and much of the ground 
fielding was excellent, but for 
some unaccountable reason an 
appreciable number of easy 
chances were dropped, and 
the catching, or rather the 
failure to catch, in the matches 
against the South Africans at 
Lords and against England at 
Manchester was about on a 
par with the display of “ miss- 
ing” given by the Gentlemen 
at the Oval. 

Where there was a distinct 
shortage of really high-class 
batsmen, pretty well every 
member of the side showed 
that he could make runs on 
occasion, and if Minnett never 
really played up to his Aus- 
tralian form, Smith was «6 
powerful hitter who with time 
and experience may develop 
into a second Lyon, while Jen- 
nings with his brilliancy often 
delighted the spectators almost 
as much as Kelleway bored 
them with his dogged defence. 
Bardsley, who on English 
wickets has proved himself to 
be the most consistently good 
batsman for a Test Match that 
ever came from Australia, and 
Macartney with his unique 
methods of rapid scoring, not 
only easily headed the aver- 
ages, but seemed to have the 
happy knack of reserving their 
best efforts for state occasions, 
while in the Australian go-as- 
you -please-and-play-to-a-finish 
game Kelleway is likely to 
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play an important part in 
the future. 

And what shall be said 
about the bowling? In the 
first place, that if we have seen 
many sides equipped with one 
or more consistently better 
bowlers than were figuring in 
the Australian Eleven of 1912, 
the side has yet to be found 
which will contain more vari- 
ety of attack, or more men 
capable of serving up once or 
twice in the course of an 
innings an almost unplayable 
ball. In the second place, that 
with such an extraordinary 
wealth of bowlers at his com- 
mand, it is difficult to conceive 
on what principle Gregory 
selected his attackers for the 
particular occasion. It is open 
to doubt whether any captain 
ever found himself in such a 
quandary, and somehow or 
other we do not seem to envy 
the position of a somewhat 
elderly cricketer, who at the 
eleventh hour was called upon 
to take command of fourteen 
youths, more than half of 
whom were supposed to be 
able to bowl, but with whose 
several actualities or potential- 
ities of real bowling talent he 
had little more than a passing 
acquaintance. Picture to your- 
self, if you can, the feelings of 
Mr Aislabie, if on his arrival 
at Rugby Station he had been 
met by Thomas, bearer of a 
note from Dr Arnold to the 
effect that in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr T. Brown, the 
Doctor would be much obliged 
if Mr Aislabie would kindly 
captain the School Eleven 
against M.C.C.! Impossible, 
you will say. But after all, 
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that was more or less Gregory’s 
position. One only of his many 
bowlers had anything like an 
established reputation in that 
line. Not even he was sup- 
posed to be very good, and 
nearly every man Jack of the 
other seven had to be taken on 
trust. As we do not for a mo- 
ment suppose that Gregory 
put all the eight names in a 
hat and trusted to the chapter 
of accidents, we must imagine 
that he did a good deal of 
thinking during his journey 
from Australia. Whitty was 
evidently the first choice for 
one end. For had not high 
authority singled out Whitty 
as the best bowler in Aus- 
tralia? And then we have a 
shrewd suspicion that on ship- 
board Maclaren was probably 
thought of as the proper man 
to commence the attack at the 
other. Long, however, before 
the Test Match at Lords the 
conclusion had been arrived at 
that Maclaren was likely to 
prove a very poor substitute 
for that much abused but 
withal most useful bowler, 
Cotter, with the result that 
the idea of playing a really 
fast right-handed bowler was 
discarded altogether. Third 
on the list came Kelleway, 
who bowled away at Lords, 
where he was kept in for too 
long, with the same dogged 
determination as he afterwards 
showed in batting. And after 
Kelleway we arrive at Hazlitt 
and Emery, who must be 
bracketed as equal in the art 
of arousing queer sensations in 
the minds of the spectators, to 
say nothing of those of the 
batsmen. Two or three times 
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over in the course of an innings 
we saw Hazlitt send down a 
ball which one of our best 
batsmen, when he looked to be 
firmly set, and certainly had 
been at the wicket long enough 
to have got his eye in, ap- 
parently lost sight of entirely. 
A consistently good bowler 
Hazlitt may not be, but there 
is evidently from time to time 
a something about the flight 
of the ball that baffles alike 
description and the batsman. 
However, we are not a little 
relieved to gather from ‘The 
Morning Post’ that “it is 
something of an idiosyncrasy 
with Fry that he should so 
often finish great innings in 
this way ””—that is, by losing 
the flight of the ball. We do 
not suppose for a minute that 
the poor man does it on pur- 
pose, but perhaps on some 
future occasion Fry, who writes 
about cricket almost as well as 
he plays it, will devote a page 
or two to the unravelling of 
the mystery that seems to en- 
shroud Hazlitt’s bowling. At 
present all that we can see 
from the Pavilion is that the 
ball beats the bat, and unfor- 
tunately for Hazlitt very often 
the wicket as well, but is evi- 
dently not a ball of that class 
which is purposely left alone. 

As it happened, we were 
especially favoured by hearing 
the opinion of almost as high 
an authority as Fry on the 
subject of Emery’s bowling, 
and the verdict was that on 
his best day the young Aus- 
tralian is possibly among the 
most difficult bowlers in the 
world, and might be better 
still if either he himself or his 
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captain had any idea how good 
he sometimes is. 

“Where are you with a 
googly which comes quite as 
fast as any ball that Jack 
Hearne ever bowled? I hadn’t 
the least idea what one ball 
he gave me was going to do. 
I had half made up my mind 
that it was going to come one 
way, and then it went so far 
the other that it fortunately 
missed the bat and everything 
else.” 

Probably Emery is not the 
stamp of bowler to be kept 
on long at a stretch, but as 
the possible dissolver of an 
obstinate partnership we should 
be inclined to put him in a 
street by himself. Carr’s slow 
googlies seemed to try some 
of the Players pretty high at 
the Oval, but a fast googly 
is an altogether uncanny sort 
of a beast. 

Then come into the reckon- 
ing Matthew and Minnett, the 
former in particular coming off 
on occasion with really start- 
ling figures, the latter quite a 
useful change bowler, and even 
thought good enough to com- 
mence the bowling in one or 
more of the Test Matches. 

And last of all there is 
Macartney, not last perhaps 
on his merits as a bowler, but 
wisely kept in reserve as & 
man wanted to get runs rather 
than wickets. When he was 
allowed to do a bit of bowling, 
he bowled excellently well, and 
when he took the place of 
Whitty, after the latter had 
been no-balled at the Oval, the 
Surrey men did not seem to 
find that they had profited 
much by the exchange. 


If the South Africans were 
far removed from being a hope- 
lessly bad side as compared 
with many of those which are 
constantly seen playing first- 
class cricket, their chances of 
either winning a Test Match, 
or even putting up the shadow 
of a fight against England on a 
good wicket, were hopeless from 
the start. The presence of 
Halliwell behind the sticks, 
and a fast bowler of the Kotze 
stamp, might have made all 
the difference, and converted 
@ moderate into a dangerous 
side, but only the courtesy of 
the Clerk of the Weather could 
have saved the team, consti- 
tuted as it was, from crushing 
defeat in the Test Matches. 
We do not happen to know 
much about cricket as played 
on matting, but on the ordin- 
ary grass wicket it is futile 
to expect any side that has to 
rely upon one class of bowl- 
ing only to win matches in 
the very best company. More- 
over, more than one of the 
presumed cracks was past 
mark of mouth, and on the 
day that we label either horse 
or man “aged,” it is recog- 
nised that he has left be- 
hind him his best years for 
active exercise. Even the 
Australian skipper, though 
still useful, is by no means so 
good as he once was, and the 
men who after a certain age 
retain their figure and activity 
to the same extent as Gregory 
has retained his, are few and 
far between. On their own 
dunghill—we beg its pardon, 
“matting” we meant—it is 
quite on the cards, for all we 
know to the contrary, that our 
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late visitors may be able to 
hold their own against our 
very best Eleven. Anyhow, 
they used to play old goose- 
berry with the combinations 
we sent out a few seasons 
back, and it may be added 
that we were hard put to it 
to get the better of them 
when, strengthened by the 
presence of Halliwell and a 
fast bowler, they paid us a 
return visit. But it is palp- 
able that a good deal more 
variety of attack than was 
present to hand in the period 
between 1910 and 1912 is 
requisite to success on either 
Australian or English wickets. 
Pegler, of course, bowled mar- 
vellously well, and kept our 
very best batsmen in check, 
almost after the fashien of 
Alfred Shaw in his prime, and 
both Nourse and Faulkner 
worked like Trojans ; but when 
it came to ringing the changes, 
lo and behold! there was no 
real change to ring. Pretty 
well every bowler on the side— 
and there were plenty of them 
—seemed to have understudied 
the same part or the same 
style. The fielding, if sound 
on the whole—they certainly 
did not drop eatches quite as 
freely as the Australians,—was 
stamped with the impress of 
solidity rather than of spright- 
liness, and it was impossible to 
resist the impression that, with 
two or three exceptions, the 
side we saw playing in 1912 
would have done better work 
earlier in the century. The 
batting may be said to have 
flattered only to be disappoint- 
ing. There were plenty of men 
who proved their ability to 
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make runs both in good form 
and at a good pace against our 
County bowlers, but in all but 
one of the Test Matches either 
luck or want of confidence in 
some cases, in others too much 
confidence, stood in the way of 
a long score. Faulkner, of 
whom great things were ex- 
pected, after starting well 
struck a bad patch, and being 
out of luck, and consequently 
out of confidence, might have 
passed as a sound, though not 
particularly elegant, County 
batsman. Nourse played more 
than one thoroughly good inn- 
ings, and several of the rank 
and file were useful on occasion. 
Among the younger players the 
pick of the basket was Taylor, 
who has a good many years’ 
cricket in front of him, and of 
whom it may be confidently 
predicted that if time adds a 
little more freedom to his 
steadiness of defence, he will 
play a great part in South 
Africa, or, if any one prefers 
the term, Imperial cricket of 
the future. 

Yet one thing remains to be 
added in favour of the South 
Africans — that whenever or 
wherever they played they 
were so obviously out to win, 
and played so cheery a game, 
that the people who paid to 
watch them may be presumed 
to have got good value for their 
money. And on this account 
their misfortunes appealed to 
our sympathy, no one grudged 
them their successes, and even 
when they lost a mateh they 
must have been conscious that 
they had won the goodwill of 
the gallery. 

Not, however, so much the 
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constitution of the sides—be it 
said that for once in a way the 
English Selection Committee, 
barring only the omission twice 
over of a really fast bowler, 
were conspicuously happy in 
their choice—as the style and 
character of the play fell far 
short of expectation. Making 
every allowance fer the weather, 
it is easy to supply an answer 
to ‘The Daily Mail’s’ question, 
“Why is cricket losing its hold 
on the public?” Simply be- 
cause it has become so deadly 
dull to watch, that the gallery 
does not get its money’s worth. 
Neither do guests who have 
been invited to a wedding-feast 
have any particular desire to 
find themselves mixed up with 
a funeral in its stead ; nor does 
the man who has taken a 
holiday and plumped down his 
railway fare and his shilling to 
see a cricket-match, care to look 
on at a game in which both 
sides are evidently “waiting 
upon” each other. There are 
bright spots on pretty well 
every horizon, but the tem- 
porary fits of cheeriness aroused 
by the bright batting of Hobbs, 
Spooner, and Woolley on the 
one side, and Macartney and 
Jennings on the other, merely 
served to bring into bolder 
relief the general dulness of 
the game of cricket as nowa- 
days played in a Test Match. 
Ill weeds grow apace, and the 
Test Match type of cricket is 
no exception to the rule. 
Originally, as we think, intro- 
duced into English cricket 
grounds by Alec Bannerman, 
it was earefully watered and 
tended by Scotton and Shrews- 
bury, who transplanted it to 
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Notts with such happy results 
that that County seldom lost a 
match, and he passed for a 
wandering lunatic who pre- 
fessed that he really enjoyed 
watching a game in which the 
Notts Eleven were playing. 
With the formal institution of 
a County Championship, and 
the absurd amount of import- 
ance attaching to the title, the 
growth of the weed progressed 
after an alarming fashion. 
Here and there a County or 
an individual fought hard 
against it. But the principle 
of so starting a game as not 
to lose, and to leave the chances 
of victory at the mercy of the 
Clerk of the Weather, had 
gained too strong a hold to be 
lightly uprooted. Time after 
time it was transhipped from 
England to Australia, only to 
return again, and its existence 
so far received official recog- 
nition in the Antipodes that 
unlimited time was allotted to 
its more perfect propagation. 
And in England our nursery 
gardeners became deeply in- 
terested in its culture, game- 
masters and professional teach- 
ers alike being at pains to 
impress two great truths on 
the minds of their pupils—that 
bowling to leg was immoral on 
the part of the bowler, and that 
on the part of the batsman it 
amounted to a criminal offence 
to let go the painter at a ris- 
ing ball on the off. For a 
time there were gleams of 
hope resultant on a temporary 
clearing of the atmosphere. 
Grumbling that County matches 
too often resulted in drawn 
games, the revelation that the 
Australian team of 1909, quite 
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capable of holding their own 
with us in a completed game 
played on a good wicket, were 
our masters in the art of “sit- 
ting tight” when no particular 
advantage could be reaped by 
forcing the game to win, and 
a falling revenue, both a direct 
and an indirect result of tame 
cricket, had opened our eyes to 
the fact that cricket of the 
Test Match type was becoming 
too common to be remunera- 
tive. Soin 1910 and 1911 we 
quickened up a bit, finished 
more of our matches, and even 
added a degree of sprightliness 
to the playing of County cricket. 
But then followed the visit to 
Australia, and the triumphal 
march of our all - conquering 
Eleven. Their victories were 
greeted with shrieks of triumph, 
and Hobbs and Rhodes, joint 
heroes of more than one lengthy 
first-wicket partnership, were 
lauded to the skies, a second 
Castor and Pollux, true saviours 
of the mother-country ashes. 
In the midst of the universal 
jubilation two questions were 
never asked. How long did 
those first-wicket partnerships 
last? How many hours did 
the compilation of our total 
scores occupy? One thing, if 
we knew, it was sound policy 
not to exploit—that the 
Australian spectators, who 
certainly by this time ought 
to be acquainted with every 
_ intricacy of Test Match cricket, 
found cause to grumble at the 
funereal pace of our scoring. 
And now the Australians may 
be said to have fairly paid us 
back in our own coin. For 
have they not sent us Kelle- 
way? After watching that 


young gentleman’s most typi- 
cal display of Test Match 
cricket at Lords in June, we 
arrived at the conclusion that 
the millennium of cricket was 
only likely to come, or shall we 
see the true spirit of the game 
only likely to revive, with the 
advent of a full Eleven of 
Kelleways and the inevitable 
“busting of the slate.” Our 
book of Arabian wisdom in- 
forms us that “when distress 
reaches its utmost, relief is close 
at hand.” Is there any im- 
aginable utmost in the cricket 
world beyond a whole regi- 
ment of Kelleways? And yet 
fair-play to that nerveless 
cricketer. He played the 
game according to all the re- 
cognised canons of Test Match 
cricket better than we have 
seen it played before, tiring 
the bowlers, boring the crowd, 
and staving off every possi- 
bility of defeat. It is quite 
easy to believe that, to borrow 
@ paragraph from ‘The Morn- 
ing Post,’ apropos of an inn- 
ings played by him on another 
occasion, Kelleway made “no 
stroke that could have afforded 
him the slightest physical 
pleasure,” but on the other 
hand the intellectual gratifica- 
tion of knowing that he was 
baffling the best-directed efforts 
of the enemy and killing time 
must have been immense. Our 
main complaint is that the 
laws of cricket, as they at 
present stand, should allow 
Kelleway or any other man 
thus to block the game, and, 
as we happen to think, to 
ignore and spoil the spirit 
of it. 

A dull and tame form of 
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cricket, an indirect result of 
the playing of Test Matches, 
then, is our solution of ‘The 
Daily Mail’ problem. And— 
with all due deference to Lord 
Harris—we shall venture to 
assert that the diminished 
and diminishing value of the 
spending power of a shilling 
has nothing whatever to do 
with the waning popularity of 
cricket. For every one man 
forty years ago in the palmy 
days of cricket—the period in- 
deed when Lord Harris and 
his contemporaries were in 
their prime, and were playing 
that bright and exhilarating 
game which we seldom see in 
first class matches to-day— 
there are at the least a dozen 
men who are spending money 
either to watch ball-games or to 
play ball-games to-day. The 
golf course absorbs—shall we 
say ?—a third part of the dozen, 
and we really cannot find much 
fault with a man for preferring 
to play one sortof walking game 
rather than to watch another. 
And of what we will call the 
watchers’ money, quite two- 
thirds have been diverted to 
the football field. Absolutely 


denying the statement which © 


appeared in some paper that 
the League Football Match is 
essentially a spectacular game 
—for the essence of a game 
lies in the playing, not in the 
watching,—we admit that it is 
accidentally far more so than 
cricket. And for these reasons. 
In the first place, the shilling 
or sixpence paid in gate-money 
at once entitles and enables a 
man to see the whole and 
not a mere fraction of a game 
within a limited space of time, 
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and the spectator knows that 
if no definite result has been 
reached when time is called, 
the time is likely to be ex.- 
tended. 

In the second place, there ig 
the knowledge that, slippery 
and generally uncomfortable 
as the ground may be found 
by the players, no considera- 
tion either of ground, light, 
or weather will, except under 
very extreme circumstances, be 
allowed to interfere with the 
playing of the game. 

In the third place, it is 
absolutely impossible for an 
individual player so to bl 
and hamper the progress of the 
game as to deprive it of all 
interest. 

Fourthly comes the com- 
parative absence of intervals, 
combined with the fact that 
the one necessary interval 
is not on a football ground, 
as the constantly recurring 
intervals are in the cricket 
field, subtracted from the pre- 
sumed hours of play. 

Apropos of this last-named 
reason, we cannot refrain from 
quoting two paragraphs culled 
from the daily papers in July. 

Referring to the Gentlemen 
and Players match at the Oval, 
the first of these paragraphs 
runs thus: “There was an- 
other great company to see the 
cricket, but the spectators had 
not much compassion for the 
cricketers, and clamoured for 
their presence when the usual 
intervals were only slightly 
exceeded.” 

We do not for a minute 
desire to regard cricketers a8 
so many white slaves. At the 
same time, may it not be fairly 
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said that in oricket merely 
played as a country - house 
game, a certain amount of 
laxity is admissible, that oc- 
casional lengthening or shorten- 
ing of the “usual intervals” 
may be almost impossible to 
avoid, but that the general 
order of the day is, finish the 
match? On the instant, how- 
ever, that cricket is elevated 
or degraded—take which you 
like—to the footing of a 
business transaction between 
the players and the public 
through the payment of gate- 
money, any prolongation of 
the “usual intervals,” in addi- 


tion to being a violation of 
the laws of cricket, involves a 
distinct breach of contract. 
Men who have paid their 
money to watch oricket, not 
intervals, may well be expected 
to clamour. 

We wonder, too, whether 
the writer ever took the trouble 
to calculate how much time 
for intervals may be taken as 
being usually deducted from 
the twenty-two hours allotted 
to a three days’ match. Some- 
thing like eleven and a half 
hours at any rate in the match 
he was alluding to. 

Here are our figures :— 


h m 
Three luncheon intervals P 2 15 
Three tea do. , é ‘ ; 45 
Three actual starts never less than 5 minutes late . 15 
Three intervals between innings ‘ . ° 45 
Thirty-four batsmen at 4 minutes each : 2 16 


Three hundred and thirty-five overs at 1 minute each 5 35 


Is it then very wonderful, 
when we reflect that the whole 
time allotted to play is 224 
hours, if the paymaster some- 
times waxes impatient ? 

Our second paragraph is of 
& more cheering order, even if 
it seems to come from the pen 
of a lever of the stagnant 
order of cricket. Dealing with 
the Eton and Harrow match, 
perhaps the brightest feature 
of a very depressing season, he 
writes: “There was something 
positively inhuman about the 
exuberant liveliness of the 
cricket. For the players had 
been hard at it since eleven 
o'clock,” &. It is consoling 
at least to feel that the Eton 
and Harrow boys are as yet 
“unfettered by any of those 
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terrible thoughts that form 
the mental environment of the 
Imperial Tests.” Long may 
they remain so! Like an oasis 
in the desert was the sight of 
a cricket-match played out to 
a finish by young players who 
never spared themselves for 
a@ minute in their wholesome 
determination to obtain a 
definite result. If Harrow 
lost, the honours of the fray 
were fairly well divided. 
Where by the common con- 
sent of every cricketer on the 
ground ultimate victory fell to 
the stronger side, the spirited 
fight set up by the Harrow 
boys after a disastrous start 
was better worth watching 
and more worthy to be 
called cricket than any one 
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of the whole series 
Matches. 

There remains the question 
whether the first class cricket 
of the future is to be watched 
by the connoisseurs only, who 
will appreciate the finesse of 
the game, or by the British 
public, ever keen to applaud a 
good stroke, a sharp run, or a 
fine piece of fielding, and quite 
ready to pay for the privilege 
of so doing? If by the former 
only, then it is a case of go-on- 
as-you-are. If, however, the 
presence of the latter is desired 
in order that the game may 
pay its way, then cricket of a 
payable quality—the quantity 
is all there—must be provided, 
and that can only be brought 
about by wise legislation. To 
expect cricket to compete with 
football as a spectacular game 
is wholly beside the mark, and 
to recall to the cricket ring the 
old-time crowds might prove 
to be as hard a task as to 
restore those lost legions of 
Varus. But at least some 
effort might be made to re- 
instate what we were once 
pleased to call a national 
game in something like its 
old place in the popular 
estimation, and to substitute 
a show of vivacity for the 
prevailing dulness. 

But, it has been urged by 
the ultra-conservative party, 
if you once begin to tamper 
with the laws of cricket you 
will spoil the game. It is 
spoilt, we would reply, already. 
The true spirit of the game has 
gone ; as played to-day it bears 
no resemblance whatever to the 
cricket of forty or fifty years 
ago. And the game played in 
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that palmy period was the 
outcome of timely legislation. 
First round-arm and then over- 
hand bowling had been in- 
troduced and authorised — 
things that would have been 
deemed heretical by our ances- 
tors. Only one thing really 
requires to be provided against 
to-day—the interminable bleck- 
ing of the game by the modern 
utilitarian player. Years ago 
we suggested one possible re- 
form—so to limit the duration 
of an innings that the “blocker” 
would become an incubus on his 
side. And another alternative, 
long ago suggested in a letter 
to‘The Times’ by an old and 
experienced cricketer, is this— 
let the umpire call “ near” for 
every ball that passes within 
reach of the batsman, and if 
the batsman fails to touch it 
with his bat, let it score one 
run against him. Add to the 
wording of this rule “on the 
off-side” and to the penal 
clause that he who is ever 
“minus five” is ipso facto 
“out,” and then perhaps we 
should get a bit forrarder. 
In conclusion, is it any good 
to throw any more stones at 
poor old Lords, which may be 
described as closely resembling 
a chronic invalid, who on his 
best days feels perfectly well, 
on his worst is absolutely im- 
possible? It is hard lines, we 
admit, on any ground to have 
to play two parts,—to be, that 
is, at once what may be called 
a national institution and a 
County ground. Heaven for- 
fend, however, that Middlesex 
matches should be eliminated 
from the card—for Middlesex 
sometimes plays really bright 
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cricket. But inasmuch as the 

ound man at present seems 
to be required to provide match 
wickets for every day of the 
season, might it not be possible 
to relegate some of the M.C.C. 
minor matches to the practice 
ground, and allow the practice 
wickets for the nonce to be 
pitched in that comparatively 
little used far corner in the 
vicinity of the reporters’ stand ? 
Such fixtures as M.C.C. v. 
Dorset, &c., may be extremely 
interesting to the immediate 
supporters of the County en- 
gaged, but certainly do not 
draw such large crowds that 
reasonable accommodation may 
not be found in the region of 
the practice ground for the 
“ gallery.” 

Also—for it is annoying to 
go to headquarters with the 
view of watching cricket, and 
then find oneself reduced either 
to playing with the pavilion 
cat, or studying the tele- 
grams relating to play on other 
grounds,—if the turf in the 
centre of Lords is really in such 
a parlous condition as to be so 


often unfit for play, cannot 
some remedy be found? While 
the chronic invalid requires 
care and delicate management, 
there is in the case of Lords a 
lurking suspicion of a tendency 
in the direction of hypochon- 
driacism. But the invalid, let 
alone the hypochondriac, is 
often found to reap benefit 
from a change of air and scene. 
Why then not periodically 
effect an interchange of turf 
between the centre and the 
outside edges of the ground? 
The outside edges may be 
warranted to have escaped 
that amount of extra attention 
on the part of the heavy roller 
which is reputed in past years 
to have wrought havoc with 
the turf in the centre, and the 
fielder on the boundary is not 
given to be so particular about 
either pitch or foothold as the 
batsman and the bowler. In 
May and June this year Lords 
suggested the idea of being an 
excellent site for a nursery of 
rose-trees. Unfortunately we 
happen to require it not for 
rose culture, but for cricket. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


THE second volume of Mr 
Monypenny’s ‘ Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli’ (London: John Mur- 
ray) is of a deeper interest than 
the first. What it has lost in 
the high spirits of adventur- 
ous youth it has gained in a 
grave consistency of purpose. 
In 1837, in which year the 
book opens, Disraeli had sowed 
the wild oats of romance, and 
none knew more confidently 
than he that the seeds of a 
wanton extravagance were to 
bring forth a rich harvest of 
political achievement. He had 
gained by a brilliant and de- 
liberate eccentricity the goal of 
social success. And henceforth, 
until the end of his life, his 
eyes were fixed firmly upon the 
House of Commons. As mem- 
ber for Maidstone, as the col- 
league of Mr Wyndham Lewis, 
he claimed and won a considera- 
tion which did not belong to 
the bold candidate still waver- 
ing between a reckless Radi- 
calism and the philosophic 
Toryism of Bolingbroke. But 
though the years of romance 
were finished, Disraeli still 
cherished an inveterate habit of 
picturesque optimism. Though 
the battle was by no means 
over, he saw himself always in 
the centre of the field, an 
easy victor. The demon of 
doubt never whispered a par- 
alysing syllable in his ear. His 
home-letters still burn with a 
fiery confidence. He is con- 
scious that all eyes are upon 


him. He knows that he is 
singled out for particular 
favours. “The dinner to-day,” 
says he, when as a member he 
is but a day old, “is merely a 
House dinner of 14—all our 
great men with the exception 
of Lord Ramsay and myself, 
the only two new members, 
It has occasioned some jealousy 
and surprise.” If it was 
Disraeli’s first Parliament, it 
was Queen Victoria’s first 
Parliament also, and to the 
general surprise there was a 
division on the Address. It 
took an hour, and Disraeli en- 
tered into it with all the zest 
of a novice. “I left the 
House at ten o’clock,” thus he 
writes, “none of us having 
dined. The tumult and ex- 
citement great. I dined, or 
rather supped, at the Carlton 
with a large party off oysters, 
Guinness, and broiled bones, 
and got to bed at half-past 
twelve o’clock. Thus ended 
the most remarkable day 
hitherto of my life.” 

The enthusiasm is character- 
istic. He found every day 
remarkable, and the last the 
most remarkable of them all. 
He took up politics, as he took 
up society, with a light heart 
and an iron hand, and his 
triumph was ensured. It was 
not the least of his good for- 
tune that his maiden speech, 
delivered on December 7, 1837, 
should have been received with 
an uuparalleled demonstration 
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of hostility. The occasion 
long ago claimed the place in 
history which it will never 
surrender. It was an Irish 
debate, and Disraeli deliber- 
ately elected to follow O’Con- 
nell, his ancient enemy. ‘ We 
shall meet again at Philippi” 
—this had been his challenge, 
and at Philippi they stood 
face to face. He attacked his 
ancient enemy in the admir- 
able phrases of which he was 
master. O’Connell’s speech 
was “a rhetorical medley.” 
O’Connell’s subseription was 
“a project of majestic men- 
dicancy.” If Disraeli’s dandy- 
ism lost him the sympathy of 
many even in his own party, 
his spirited attack upon O’Con- 
nell roused a storm of fury 
among the Irish. “ Hisses, 
groans, hoots, eat-calls, drum- 
ming with the feet, loud con- 
versation, and imitation of 
animals,” we are told, greeted 
every one of his _ sallies. 
Throughout it all he remained 
unperturbed. Not for one mo- 
ment was his temper ruffled. 
Whenever there was an inter- 
lude of silence he spoke an- 
other period of his prepared 
speech in a cold, even, relent- 
less voice. He twitted the 
noble Tityrus of the Treasury 
Bench and the learned Daph- 
nis of Liskeard, and he painted 
a famous picture of Lord John 
Russell “from his pedestal of 
power wielding in one hand 
the keys of St Peter and 


”? 


waving with the other 
The sentence was never com- 
pleted, but Disraeli was not 
slow to inform his friends that 
had he been allowed to pro- 
ceed he would have put in 
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the noble lord’s other hand the 
cap of liberty. Thus, amid an 
unexampled uproar, he drew 
on to his memorable perora- 
tion: “I sit down now, but 
the time will come when you 
will hear me.” 

Henceforth Disraeli’s place 
in the House was assured. 
A respectable speech, delivered 
and heard in silence, might 
have been his undoing. The 
hostility of the Irish had as- 
sured him a brilliant effect. 
Henceforth he was familiar to 
every gossip in the kingdom 
as the man who had been 
shouted down and had not 
winced at the punishment. 
For a moment, it is true, even 
his own serener confidence was 
shaken, but for a moment only. 
A breath of encouragement 
speedily blew away the cob- 
webs of his doubt. Chandos 
congratulated him in _ the 
lobby. “I replied,” writes he 
to his sister, “that I thought 
there was no cause for con- 
gratulations, and muttered 
‘Failure!’ ‘No such thing,’ 
said Chandos; ‘you are quite 
wrong. I have just seen Peel, 
and I said to him, “ Now, tell 
me exactly what you think of 
D.” Peel replied, “Some of 
my party are disappointed 
and talk of failure. I say 
He did all 
that he could do under the cir- 
cumstances. I say anything 
but failure; he must make 
his way.” 999 

Where Peel led, the others 
followed. Lyndhurst made 
light of the bullying of 
the Radicals. He was sure 
that Disraeli “would have the 
courage to have at er again,” 
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But the man whose eulogy 
most warmly gratified the ora- 
tor was Shiel. ‘‘ Now, gentle- 
men,” said Shiel in Bulwer’s 
hearing, “I have heard all you 
have to say, and, what is more, 
I heard this same speech of 
Mr Disraeli, and I tell you 
this: if ever the spirit of ora- 
tory was in a man, it is in 
that man. Nothing can pre- 
vent him being one of the first 
speakers in the House of Com- 
mons [great confusion]. Ay! 
I know something about that 
place, I think, and I tell you 
what besides, that if there had 
not been this interruption, Mr 
Disraeli might have made a 
failure. I don’t eall this a 
failure, it is a crush. My 
début was a failure, because I 
was heard, but my reception 
was supercilious, his malignant. 
A début should be dull. The 
House will not allow a man to 
be a wit and an orator unless 
they have the credit of finding 
it out.” It was a generous 
appreciation, which led to a 
friendship and much _ good 
counsel. Shiel, a master of 
Parliamentary tacties, not only 
praised Disraeli, he advised 
him: “Get rid of your genius 
for a session,” said he... . 
“Speak often, for you must 
not show yourself cowed, but 
speak shortly. .. . Quote fig- 
ures, dates, calculations. And 
in a short time the House will 
sigh for the wit and eloquence 
which they all know are in 
you.” Never was better advice 
given, nor more wisely received. 
The next time Disraeli spoke 
in the House he was careful to 
be dull. 

Among the many reproaches 
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hurled at Disraeli at the outset 
of his career was the charge of 
political inconsistency. He wag 
denounced for a renegade on a 
hundred platforms. His early 
adventures in the cause of 
Radicalism were recalled to his 
mind with a pompous iteration. 
Yet Disraeli was more sternly 
consistent than any of his col- 
leagues or rivals. He was from 
the beginning a disciple of 
Bolingbroke, and a disciple of 
Bolingbroke he remained unto 
the end. From the doctrine of 
Tory Democracy he never wav- 
ered. He was unalterable in 
his opposition to the Whiggish 
oligarchy. He fought the self- 
ishness of the greedy middle- 
class with all the weapons of 
his forensic eloquence, “TI look 
upon the Whigs as the anti- 
National party,” he had said 
on the hustings at Taunton, 
and he repeated the phrase 
with variations again and 
again. In 1840 he assured 
Charles Attwood that he had 
worked for no other object 
and no other end than to aid 
the formation of a national 
party. “I entirely agree with 
you,” he wrote, “that an union 
between the Conservative Party 
and the Radical masses offers 
the only means by which we 
can preserve the Empire.” 
And the consistency of Disraeli 
came from no desire to entrench 
himself against attack. He was 
consistent, because before all 
things he was a_ political 
philosopher. For him the 
division bell was not the one 
and only excuse of statesman- 
ship. He aecepted the House 
of Commons, with its rules of 
procedure and its passion of 
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parties, as a convenient method 
of government. None more 
loyally than he respected its 
traditions and guarded its 
privileges. But he was a 
statesman of fixed principles, 
which he would if he could 
persuade the House to carry 
out. The last lines of ‘Sybil’ 
have been quoted many times. 
They cannot be quoted too 
often, for they contain in a 
small space the essence of the 
Disraelian doctrine. “That we 
may live to see England onee 
more possess a free Monarchy, 
and a privileged and prosperous 
People, is my prayer; that 
these great consequences can 
only be brought about by the 
energy and devotion of our 
Youth is my persuasion. We 
live in an age when to be young 
and to be indifferent can be no 
longer synonymous. We must 
prepare for the coming hour. 
The claims of the Future 
are represented by suffering 
millions; and the Youth of a 
Nation are the trustees of 
Posterity.” 

With this faith emblazoned 
on his banner Disraeli went 
forth to fight. It inspired him 
not only in the battle of Young 
England but in his fierce con- 
test with Peel. Each of these 
episodes, admirably described 
by Mr Monypenny, was a 
necessary step in Disraeli’s 
progress. They won him the 
two things of which he stood 
urgently in need—Parliament- 
ary fame and the support of 
the aristocracy. The good 


fortune which seldom deserts 
the adventurous spirit perched 
happily upon Disraeli’s shoul- 
der. The brief glory of Young 
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England, if it attained no 
definite object, was Disraeli’s 
first real triumph in the House, 
It strengthened his pesition ; 
it crystallised his views. That 
he should have taken the lead 
of the generous spirits who 
had come down from Cam- 
bridge, eager to reform the 
world, was natural. Disraeli 
always professed a keen sym- 
pathy with men younger than 
himself. He had a profound 
belief in the efficacy of youth. 
Before Young England could 
claim to be a party, he was 
already on terms of intimacy 
with Lord John Manners and 
George Smythe, the apostles 
of the new gospel. “I find 
myself without effort the leader 
of a party,” he wrote to his 
wife as early as March 1842, 
“chiefly of the youth and new 
members. Lord John Manners 
came to me about a motion 
which he wanted me to bring 
forward, and he would second 
it like Claud Hamilton. Henry 
Baillie the same about Afghan- 
istan. I find my position 
changed.” Nor was it strange 
that Lord John and Smythe 
should willingly seek the guid- 
ance of Disraeli. He was a 
man of ardour, equal with their 
own, and of far wider experi- 
ence, A yet stronger bond 
between them was a com- 
munity of thought and interest, 
The doctrine of Tory Democ- 
racy, which Disraeli expounded 
with so brilliant an effect, had 
been evolved by them at Eton 
and Cambridge, in complete 
independence and _ sincerity. 
And when, new to Parliament, 
they heard Disraeli pleading 
the cause of the People, they 
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hailed him with enthusiasm as 
the leader of their party. 
Young England, as we dis- 
cern it in retrospect, was a 
clear outcome of the Romantic 
Movement. Literary in its 
origin and inspiration, it made 
a valiant attempt to turn the 
light of imagination upon the 
dark places of politics. George 
Smythe and Lord John Man- 
ners, its only begetters, were 
poets by temperament, poli- 
ticians by training and ambi- 
tion. But above all they were 
true Romantics. For them the 
age of chivalry was not dead. 
The influences of their child- 
hood and their youth were 
feudal and Byronic. To feud- 
alism they were born; the 
lessons of Byronism they had 
learned at school and college, 
and had given to them the 
ampler interpretation of mag- 
nanimous youth. Moreover, 
they had read the Waverley 
Novels with passion, and re- 
joiced in the popular love of 
antiquities. They were fer- 
vent legitimists both; they 
still cherished the sentiment 
of the Jacobites; and Lord 
John Manners had proved in 
Spain a practical sympathy 
with the Carlists. A meeting 
with F. W. Faber at the Lakes 
had inclined them both to the 
doctrines of the High Church 
party, and they were near 
enough to the Oxford Move- 
ment, another offshoot of Ro- 
mance, to fall beneath the spell 
_ of Newman. Clearly for them 
a Whig alliance was impossible. 
They came forward as the 
champions of the monarchy 
and the people. “O for an 
heur of George Canning! ” ex- 
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claimed George Smythe on a 
famous occasion, and the ad. 
mirers of Canning could not but 
be as hostile to Peel as to the 
Whigs themselves. 

Mr Monypenny explains 
their political views with jus- 
tice and lucidity. “They de. 
vised for the Church,” says 
he, “a position of greater in- 
dependence than the Erastian 
spirit of the eighteenth century 
had been willing to sanction, 
or that Peel himself, we may 
surmise, would have been dis- 
posed to concede. Like all 
true Romantics, they had an 
antipathy to the middle-class, 
which was Peel’s political idol: 
they dreaded its growing in- 
fluence, and hoped to provide a 
counterpoise by rewakening the 
sense of duty in the nobility 
and gentry, and restoring them 
to their rightful place as leaders 
and protectors of the people, 
With the people at large their 
sympathy was real and active, 
They had that faith in the 
lower orders which the Tory 
party had lost, and the courage 
to believe that it might be 
possible to redeem them from 
the misery and serfdom into 
which they had fallen. Their 
minds were fertile in ideas, some 
of them too pieturesque, per- 
haps, to be practical, but all of 
them noble and disinterested, for 
bringing back joy to the sombre 
and monotonous lives of the 
labouring poor, and renewing 
the harmony between classes 
that had been one of the char- 
acteristics of the ‘ Merrie Eng- 
land’ of the past.” It was a 
lofty and a noble aspiration, 
and that Young England failed 
is the worst misfortune that 
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could have fallen upon the 
people. Unhappily democraey 
has taken the road of serfdom, 
and to-day we see a vision 
which would have pitifully 
distressed the champions _ of 
1842, a vision of working men 
enslaved by their own leaders 
and by the mischievous men 
they have put in office—en- 
slaved and with no other free- 
dom than a vote. 

Such were the views of 
Young England, and worthily 
were they advocated by the 
youthful heroes who composed 
the party. Of these, as we 
have said, the most conspicuous 
were Lord John Manners and 
George Smythe. Lord John 
was, as Mr Monypenny well 
says, “a man of a loyalty, 
purity, and kindliness of na- 
ture that almost amounted to 
genius.” Other gifts were his 
also. He had a natural talent 
for politics, and grew with the 
years into a keen debater and 
a@ wise administrator. The 
advocacy of the people’s cause 
was his peculiar contribution 
to Young England’s stock of 
ideas. Disraeli drew him with 
a discerning hand as Lord 
Henry Sydney in ‘Coningsby.’ 
“An indefinite yet strong 
sympathy with the peasantry 
of the realm,” he wrote, “had 
been one of the characteristic 
sensibilities of Lord Henry at 
Eton. Yet a schoolboy, he 
had busied himself with their 
pastimes and the details of 
their cottage economy. As he 
advanced in life the horizon 
of his views expanded with his 
intelligence and his experience ; 
. .. and on the very threshold 
of his career he devoted his 


time and thought, labour and 
life, to one vast and noble 
purpose, the elevation of the 
condition of the great body of 
the people.” Of keener intellect 
and of far less stable charac- 
ter than Lord John, George 
Smythe raised the highest 
hopes among his contempor- 
aries. A man of ideas and of a 
quick originality, he might have 
won distinction in many fields. 
He has left behind him frag- 
ments of literature which may 
still be read with pleasure. It 
will give some measure of his 
charm and humour if we say 
that throughout his wayward 
life he retained unabated the 
affection of Lord John Manners, 
and that Disraeli owned he “was 
the only man who. had never 
bored him.” His friendship 
with his two closest colleagues 
lasted till the day of his death, 
and Disraeli painted his por- 
trait more than once with 
candour and admiration. He 
sat for ‘Coningsby,’ and he 
is the Waldershare of ‘ Endy- 
mion ’—“ profligate but senti- 
mental, unprincipled but ro- 
mantic; the child of whim, 
and the slave of an imagina- 
tion so freakish and deceptive 
that it was always impossible 
to foretell his course. He was 
alike capable of sacrificing all 
his feelings to worldly con- 
siderations, or of forfeiting the 
world for a visionary caprice.” 

Thus Disraeli, and perhaps 
it is by paradoxes that Smythe 
may best be described. His 
career itself was a paradox in 
which genius and failure are 
closely interwoven. Perhaps he 
loved life too well ; perhaps he 
cared too little for life’s wise 
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management to win what is 
called success, Certain it is 
that he failed brilliantly and 
completely. His failure does 
but set a keen edge upon the 
memory of his wit. There is 
often an element of dulness 
in success, if another para- 
dox be permitted, and George 
Smythe was never dull. He 
passed through life like a 
brilliant butterfly, and if he 
left it with smirched wings, 
he lived always in the sun- 
shine of a gay popularity. 
Such were the men who 
were the first to serve under 
Disraeli’s leadership. Their 
banner belonged to them all; 
the leadership was Disraeli’s 
own. Others there were who 
stood or sat by their side— 
Cochrane and Baillie,—and at 
Deepdene they indulged their 
fancy as they would. The new 
party won an instant recogni- 
tion. It was indeed the won- 
der of a season. It gave its 
name to a foolish newspaper ; 
its praise or blame was on 
every tongue; and its import- 
ance for Disraeli was that it 
helped to accentuate his obvi- 
ous divergence from official 
Toryism. For Young England 
Peel’s autocratic temper could 
profess no sympathy. The 
generous aspirations of Man- 
ners and Smythe were unintel- 
ligible te his practical common- 
sense, and it is clear that he 
already regarded Disraeli as his 
bitterest enemy. ‘ With re- 
spect to Young England,” he 
wrote to Croker, “the puppets 
are moved by Disraeli, who is 
the ablest man among them: 
I consider him unprincipled 
and disappointed, and in de- 
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spair he has tried the effect 
of bullying. I think with you 
they will return to the crib 
after prancing, capering, and 
snorting; but a crack or two 
of the whip well applied may 
hasten and ensure their return. 
Disraeli alone is mischievous, 
and with him I have no desire 
to keep terms. It were better 
for the party if he were driven 
into the ranks of our open 
enemies.” This letter was 
written in 1843, and it proves 
that Peel was still groping in 
the dark. In three years he was 
destined himself to smash the 
party, and it was Disraeli, and 
no legitimate heir of his, who 
was called upon to reshape it. 
The definite achievement of 
Young England was not great. 
It did not change the course 
of English politics; it did not 
sensibly improve the condition 
of the working -classes. It 
held meetings at Manchester 
and Bingley, which gave its 
members an opportunity of 
much eloquence. It did what 
it could to encourage Athen- 
zeums, as the homes of popular 
culture were called, and to 
further an excellent scheme of 
allotments. This is not much, 
it may be said; but Young 
England did far more than 
may be precisely measured. 
It gave a humaner tone to 
politics; it reminded the 
country that the condition of 
the ple was not merely 
“a knife and fork question,” 
that “you must cultivate the 
heart as well as seek to content 
the belly ”; it insisted that the 
things of the mind were worth 
fighting for, and that the dis- 
tinctions of class, eagerly culti- 
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vated by the Whigs, were no 
sound basis for society. The 
teaching of Disraeli and his 
noble-hearted friends has, alas ! 
been long ago forgotten. To- 
day an appeal to anything but 
a knife and fork falls upon 
deaf ears, and if there is none 
to inaugurate another party of 
Young England, we are doomed 
indeed. But as there were 
then generous souls to speak, 
there were generous souls also 
to listen. Though the party 
was broken, a part at least of 
its work was done. Upon Dis- 
raeli and his career, as we have 
said, it had a conspicuous in- 
fluence. It gave him a wise, 
foreseeing policy, and it placed 
him in direct opposition to 


Peel. And then it inspired 
‘Coningsby.’ 
There is no episode in 


Disraeli’s life that has been 
more fiercely discussed than 
his relations with Peel, and it 
is only just that Mr Monypenny 
should have treated these re- 
lations at considerable length. 
At the outset Disraeli, like the 
rest of his generation, was dis- 
posed to welcome Peel as the 
hope and stay of the Tory 
party. He was delighted at 
Peel’s approval, and smiled 
gaily in the light of his count- 
enance. Great was his satis- 
faction when Wyndham Lewis 
declared that ‘Peel had taken 
him by the hand in a most 
marked manner.” The applause 
of his leader was grateful in 
his ears and freely given. His 
maiden speech was encouraged 
by none more loyally than by 
Peel. “Sir Robert Peel,” we 


are told, “who very rarely 
cheers any honourable gentle- 
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man, not even the most able 
and accomplished speaker of 
his own party, greeted Mr 
Disraeli’s speech with a prodi- 
gality of applause which must 
have been very trying to the 
worthy baronet’s lungs. . . . 
He repeatedly turned round 
his head, and looking the 
youthful orator in the face, 
cheered him in the most sten- 
torian tones.” Two years later 
Disraeli still took pleasure in 
the friendship of Peel. “I 
dined at Sir Robert’s on Satur- 
day,” he wrote to his sister, 
“and came late, having mis- 
taken the hour. I found some 
25 gentlemen grubbing in 
solemn silence. I threw a shot 
over the table and set them 
going, and in time they became 
even noisy. Peel, I think, was 
quite pleased that I broke the 
awful stillness, as he talked to 
me a good deal, though we 
were far removed.” Disraeli, 
of course, preserved his inde- 
pendence: he spoke and voted 
on occasion against his party, 
but with no more violence 
than was permitted to a young 
member of Parliament. All 
went well indeed until 1841, 
when Peel once more became 
Prime Minister, and Disraeli 
applied, as well he might, 
for the recognition which he 
thought due tohim. The letter 
which he wrote to Peel was 
insistent and a trifle senti- 
mental. “I confess to be un- 
recognised at this moment by 
you appears to me to be over- 
whelming, and I appeal to your 
own heart—to that justice and 
magnanimity which I feel are 
your characteristics —to save 
me from an intolerable humilia- 
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tion.” The answer was what 
we should expect—cold and 
conclusive. “I trust, ” replied 
Peel, “that, when candidates 
for Parliamentary office calmly 
reflect on my position and the 
appointments I have made, 
they will understand how per- 
feotly insufficient are the means 
at my disposal to meet the 
wishes that are conveyed to 
me by men whose co-operation 
I should be proud to have, and 
whose qualifications and pre- 
tensions for office I do not 
contest.” Both wrote the 
letters that we should expect 
of them. The worst of it was 
that each was incapable of 
understanding the other. Peel, 
never a keen judge of men, put 
too low a value upon Disraeli’s 
eminent ability. Disraeli, con- 
seious of his power, was im- 
patient at delay. In Peel’s 
favour it may be said that 
Disraeli had been less than 
four years in Parliament, 
and that though he had 
proved himself a clear and 
courageous speaker, though 
he was already a master of 
political history and political 
tactics, he had not yet won 
the universal ear of the House. 
Applauded vigorously by a 
clique, he was looked upon 
askance by many on either 
side. Even three years later, 
as Mr Monypenny says, he 
was not generally accepted. 
He was still paying dearly 
for the means by which he 
had advanced. By a stroke of 
ill-luck, he seemed always an 
easy mark for slander. Many 
a foolish libel, now disproved 
and still believed, was cir- 
culated to his discredit. ‘* Nor, 


in spite of all his gifts,” Mr 
Monypenny tells, “had he yet 
acquired the authentic House 
of Commons manner. He had 
courage and originality, un- 
bounded cleverness, and that 
most effective weapon—the 
power of sarcasm. But all 
these are gifts which require 
supreme tact for their judicious 
display in Parliament, and in 
Parliamentary tact he was at 
first a little wanting. ... There 
was an element of pretentious- 
ness and presumption in his 
speeches which the House of 
Commons resented. The oracu- 
lar manner, which became a 
positive asset when he reached 
a high position, tended to delay 
his ascent. He was too didactic 
in tone, and his cleverness, 
though great, was too osten- 
tatious.” That is true enough, 
and had he been given office, 
the responsibility would doubt- 
less have sobered his manner. 
He did not get office, and 
though it is not for us to 
regret an exclusion which gave 
us ‘Coningsby ’ and ‘Sybil,’ it 
was clear. that for him the 
political battle was to fight 
again. 

Though Disraeli was disap- 
pointed of office, it is clear that 
his divergence from the Gov- 
ernment was in no way in- 
spired by injured vanity. It 
was Peel who changed through- 
out, not he. He was elected 
by his constituents to protect 
the landed interest, and faith- 
fully he performed his trust. 
As early as 1843 he suspected 
any motion which meant “that 
they should fight against hos- 
tile tariffs with free imports,” 
—a policy bound to end in 
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disaster. Valiantly did he 
come to the resoue of Mr Glad- 
stone, “my right hon. friend, 
the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade,” by pleading for the 
happy medium, followed by 
practical men, the principle of 
reciprocity. Before his con- 
stituents he used the same 
language a8 he used in the 
House. “Shall I tell you,” 
said he at Shrewsbury, speak- 
ing of the great Rebellion, 
“how it was that the nation 
returned to itself, and Old 
England after the deluge was 
seen rising above the waters? 
This was the reason—because 
during all that fearful revolu- 
tion you never changed the 
tenure of your landed property. 
That, I think, gentlemen, proves 
my case; and if we have baffled 
a wit like Oliver Cromwell, let 
us not be staggered even before 
Mr Cobden.” In the event, 
an alliance between Peel and 
Cobden proved too strong for 
the landed interest, but they 
who would suggest a malice in 
Disraeli’s conflict with Peel over- 
look the plain facts of the case. 
A member of Parliament is 
not bound to change with his 
leaders, even though office be 
refused him, 

Then followed the interval 
of Young England, and clearly 
Peel and his friends were stung 
to fury. Graham wished to 
drive Disraeli into open hos- 
tility—a hostility which, when 
it came, they endured with an 
ill grace. A letter of Peel’s 
obviously exhibits the poli- 
tician’s point of view. “Iam 
very glad,” wrote Peel in 
December 1843, “that Mr 
Disraeli has asked for an office 


for his brother. It is a good 
thing when such a man puts 
his shabbiness on record. He 
asked me for office for himself, 
and I was not surprised that 
being refused he became in- 
dependent and a patriot. But 
te ask favours after his con- 
duct of last session is too bad. 
However, it is a bridle in his 
mouth.” Alas, for Peel’s peace 
of mind! ‘It was not a bridle. 
It could not be a bridle, because 
Disraeli was resolved to put his 
principles into practice. The 
support of Young England, 
the writing of ‘Sybil’ and 
‘Coningsby,’ had helped him 
to evolve the Tory Idea. Of 
this Idea henceforth he was the 
constant champion. He hoped, 
as we have said, to see Eng- 
land once more possess a free 
Monarchy and a privileged and 
prosperous People. He would 
have nothing to do with Arch- 
Mediocrities and Venetian 
Doges. He asked for faith 
in a political doctrine, and 
he heard on all sides nothing 
but the Opportunism of 
Peel. “The Tamworth Mani- 
festo of 1835,” he wrote, 
“was an attempt to con- 
struct a party without princi- 
ples; its basis, therefore, was 
necessarily Latitudinarianism, 


and its inevitable conse- 
quence has been Political 
Infidelity.” He fought the 


battle of the People and the 
landed gentry against the 

y encroachment of the 
Middle Class. He defeated 
Peel, and fell himself against 
the forces combined against 
him. He fell only for a 


moment, and at least a spark 
of his imaginative faith still 
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shines in the dusty air of 
politics. 

The battle between Disraeli 
and Peel, which began in 1845, 
is unique in our annals. At 
first sight it seemed as though 
the combatants were ill- 
matched. Disraeli had never 
held office. The prestige of 
an ancient and successful Min- 
ister clung about Peel. He 
played upon the House of 
Commous “as upon an old 
fiddle.” If he could not rise 
to the highest flights of ora- 
tory, he was a perfect master 
of the clear statement. In 
brief, “what he really was,” 
as Disraeli said, ‘“‘and what 
posterity will acknowledge him 
to have been, is the greatest 
Member of Parliament that 
ever lived.” His worst fail- 
ing, and it was bad indeed, 
was an impulsive variability. 
He “had a peculiarity,” wrote 
his adversary, ‘‘ which is per- 
haps natural with men of very 
great talents who have not the 
creative faculty: he had a 
dangerous sympathy with the 
creations of others.” And 
having suddenly accepted the 
opinion or the plan of another, 
he attempted to force it forth- 
with upon all his supporters. 
Not to change at the same 
instant at which he changed, 
was in his eyes the blackest 
treachery. The example of 
Peel has been generally fol- 
lowed since his time. When 


Mr Gladstone’s thumb pricked 
for the cause of Home Rule, 
every Radical thumb in Great 
Britain was expected to prick. 
And the witless docility of 
Members of Parliament is to- 
day fast bringing the House 
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of Commons into disrepute. 
In 1845 independence was not 
yet an extinct virtue, and Dis- 
raeli opposed to Peel all the 
qualities which that Minister 
lacked. In the first place, he 
came forward as the champion 
of a principle. He had mas- 
tered the gospel which he 
meant to preach, and he 
wasted no words in vague 
exposition. He was as high 
in courage as he was firm in 
resolution. He was, moreover, 
an oratorical light - horseman 
whom few could resist. He 
understood perfectly the con- 
duct of those dangerous 
weapons—irony and sarcasm. 
As a master of phrases which 
cut and slashed and left an 
unforgetable wound, he had 
no rival in his own day—he 
has had since. And when he 
faced Peel in single combat, 
there could hardly have been 
any doubt as to the issue. 

In the first encounter Peel 
made a slip, for which he paid 
dearly. He was indiscreet 
enough in making a retort 
upon Disraeli to quote some 
lines by Canning, of whom his 
treatment was still remembered 
in the House. Disraeli was 
not one to lose his chance. 
“The right hon. gentleman,” 
he said, “may be sure that 
such a quotation from such an 
authority will always tell. 
Some lines, for example, upon 
friendship, written by Mr 
Canning, and quoted by the 
right hon. gentleman! The 
theme, the poet, the speaker— 
what a felicitous combination ! ” 
The effect of this speech 
of Disraeli’s was immediate. 
His First Philippic, as Mr 
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Monypenny calls it, gave him 
a far higher position in the 
House than any to which he 
had attained. “It would have 
made you cry with delight,” 
wrote George Smythe to Mrs 
Disraeli, “to have heard the 
thunders of cheering.” It 
seemed as though the battle 
was already won. Disraeli 
was pitiless and exultant. 
Night after night he assailed 
his foe with hard logic and 
brilliant satire. If only Peel 
had hit back, the contest would 
seem yet more splendid than 
it does. On the one hand, 
Disraeli gave no quarter; on 
the other, Peel hardly dared 
to resist. Mr Gladstone de- 
clared fifty years afterwards 
that Peel tried to answer only 
once, and then “failed utterly.” 
That the victory was well de- 
served there can be no doubt. In 
dialectic, as in oratory, Disraeli 
proved himself easily Peel’s supe- 
rior. There is nothing that so 
easily loses its savour as Par- 
liamentary speeches. Made for 
the moment, they rarely out- 
live the moment for which they 
are made. Nobody will ever 
again read a single speech of 
Peel’s or Gladstone’s. Disraeli’s 
Philippics are as fresh as on the 
day of their delivery. They 
have taken their place, with 
certain orations by Demosthenes 
and Cicero, among the master- 
pieces of invective. So familiar 
are they to the most of us, that 
as we read them we seem to be 
turning over the pages of a 
book of elegant extracts. They 
contain phrases which are a 
permanent enrichment of our 
speech, which have passed into 
the heritage of our blood 


and state. “The right hon. 
gentleman caught the Whigs 
bathing and walked away 
with their clothes. He has 
left them in the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberal position, 
and he is himself a strict con- 
servative of their garments.” 
That gem sparkled in the first 
of the attacking speeches, and 
its radiance is still undimmed. 
The truth is that Disraeli was 
what is very rare among 
politicians, a man of letters. 
Born in a library, he had 
studied Voltaire while yet a 
boy, and though he had not 
the industry always to chasten 
his unwritten prose, a sense of 
literature did not desert him 
even on the hustings. In the 
speeches which he delivered 
against Peel, you cannot but 
be amazed at the conciseness of 
his phrase and the justice of 
his imagery. These are not 
the qualities, maybe, which 
ensured the instant triumph 
of his speeches. They are the 
qualities which have endowed 
those speeches with a lasting 
life and interest. 

Meanwhile Peel was ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer 
to that policy of Free Trade 
which his Cabinet was pledged 
to oppose, and Disraeli’s in- 
vective never lacked an oppor- 
tunity. “I remember the 
right hon. gentleman making 
his protection speeches,” said 


Disraeli in a famous attack. 


“They were the best speeches 
I ever heard. It was a great 
thing to hear the right hon. 
gentleman say: ‘I would rather 
be the leader of the gentlemen 
of England than possess the 
confidence of Sovereigns.’ That 
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was a grand thing. We don’t 
hear much of ‘the gentlemen 
of England’ now.” And so he 
eame to the peroration, which 
still seems to echo in our ears: 
“For myself, I care not what 
may be the result. Dissolve, if 
you please, the Parliament you 
have betrayed, and appeal to 
the people, who, I believe, 
mistrust you. For me there 
remains this at least—the op- 
portunity of expressing thus 
publicly my belief that a Con- 
servative Government is an or- 
ganised hypocrisy.” Nor are we 
likely to forget the expression ef 
his contempt for the Minister 
whofounds great measures upon 
small precedents: “He always 
traced the steam-engine back 
to the tea-kettle.” And then 
his description of the Parlia- 
mentary Middleman, is it not 
superb ?—“It is well known 
what a middieman is: he is a 
man who bamboozles one party 
and plunders the other, till, hav- 
ing obtained a position to which 
he is not entitled, he cries out, 
‘Let us have no party ques- 
tions, but fixity of tenure.’” 
When in 1845 Peel re- 
signed, only to receive again 
the poisoned chalice, which 
Lord John Russell handed 
back to him, Disraeli had a 
still better ground for his 
attack, and found in Lord 
George Bentinck the staunch- 
est of allies. Nothing but 
political trickery, the desire of 
hanging on to office at all 
hazards, could justify the step 
which Peel now took. Even 
he must have found it hard 
to convince himself that the 
failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland was a fair reason for 
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throwing open the ports of 
England to foreign corn three 
years hence. It was Cobden 
whom Peel had caught bathing 
this time, and whose clothes he 
had stolen. Disraeli rose with 
the occasion, and the best of all 
his speeches were made in the 
fight of 1845-6. He poured 
the wealth of his scorn and 
ridicule upon “the political 
pedlars that bought their 
party in the cheapest market 
and sold us in the dearest.” 
He avowed himself no enemy 
of Free Trade, but he explained 
again and again the futility of 
attempting to fight hostile 
tariffs with Free Imports. 
And then there was the mag- 
nificent passage about Pop- 
kins’s plan. “And is England 
to be governed,” he asked, 
“and is England to be con- 
vulsed by Popkins’s plan? 
Will he go to the country 
with it? Will he go with it 
to that ancient and famous 
England that was once gov- 
erned by statesmen—by Bur- 
leighs and by Walsinghams; 
by Bolingbrokes and by Wal- 
poles; by a Chatham and a 
Canning,—will he go to it with 
this fantastic scheming of some 
presumptuous pedant?” Sel- 
dom has the artifice of contrast 
been more happily employed, 
and it is not strange that the 
sally was received with “ peals 
of laughter from all parts of 
the House.” 

Nor can we pass over in 
silence the incident which, 
more than any other in his 
career, throws a shadow upon 
the character of Disraeli. 


Peel, stung beyond endurance, 
made the one effective reply of 
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the whole campaign. He asked 
how it was, if he were guilty of 
petty larcenies, that Disraeli 
was prepared to give him his 
support in 1841. “It is still 
more surprising,’ he added, 
“that he should have been 
ready, as I think he was, to 
unite his fortunes with mine 
in office, thus implying the 
strongest proof which any 
public man can give of con- 
fidence in the honour and in- 
tegrity of a Minister of the 
Crown.”  Peel’s retort was 
perfectly fair, and might have 
been fairly met. It would 
have been easy for Disraeli 
to point out that the Peel 
of 1846 was not the Peel of 
1841, whom he had been pre- 
pared to support and to serve— 
that in the five elapsing years 
Peel had sacrificed all his cher- 
ished principles and had turned 
his back upon the declared 
policy of the Tory party. Un- 
fortunately Disraeli did not do 
this, Instead, he was guilty of 
what will always seem the most 
discreditable utterance of his 
life. He denied that he had 
ever asked of Peel the smallest 
favour. “I never shall,” said 
he,—“it is totally foreign to 
my nature—make an applica- 
tion for any place.” Was 
it forgetfulness or falsehood ? 
Even if we take it at its worst 
—as perhaps we are bound to 
do—it is a sin which most poli- 
ticians would commit with a 
light heart. There is always 
an off-chance that an incrimin- 
ating letter may be lost, and 
in the rough-and-tumble of 
politics, seruples, we fear, are 
never too finely edged. “ Let 
the politician,” says Mr Mony- 


penny, “who is without sin in 
the matter of veracity cast the 
first stone.” 

Thus the battle had been 
fought with only one wrong 
blow on the part of Disraeli, 
and the discomfiture of Peel 
was complete. “They had 
trooped: all the men of 
metal and large-acred squires,” 
into the lobby hostile to 
their leader. Peel was left, 
like Napoleon after Muscow, 
“without his army.” Artisti- 
cally, oratorically, morally, the 
victory remained with Disraeli, 
We say “morally,” because we 
quite agree with Mr Mony- 
penny that “there is not only 
a moral but an intellectual in- 
tegrity, and in the intellectual 
virtue Peel was as much the 
inferior of Disraeli as in the 
moral he was his superior.” 
We wish that Disraeli had not 
made a false declaration. We 
cannot acquit Peel of the 
charge that he betrayed the 
lifelong convictions of himself 
and his colleagues. However, 
with Peel’s retirement the 
organised hypocrisy was swept 
away, and, as Mr Monypenny 
says, “from the moment Dis- 
racli had succeeded in driving 
Peel from office, he never 
uttered another offensive word 
against him.” 

Mr Monypenny has dis- 
charged his task with pro- 
found knowledge and a bal- 
anced judgment. His grasp 
of politics, modern and ancient, 
enables him easily to unravel 
the threads of a complex 
situation. His grewing and 
proper partiality for Disraeli 
does not darken his sense of 
justice nor impair his estimate 
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of Disraeli’s adversaries. And 
this volume increases the fav- 
ourable impression of Disraeli’s 
character made by the first. 
The more that is discovered 
of the man and his career, the 
more readily are we convinced 
of his honour and integrity. 
Truly of him it may be said 
that to know all is to know 
how little there is to pardon. 
He has been blamed, for in- 
stance, by those whose interest 
it was to cover him with in- 
sult, that he married his wife 
mainly for her money. There 
is no more deeply interesting 
chapter in Mr Monypenny’s 
book than that in which he 
allows Disraeli to tell the story 
of his courtship and marriage. 
Both husband and wife come 
out bravely from the ordeal of 
publicity ; and if an honour- 
able man has been relieved of 
reproach, the portrait of an 
admirably loyal and devoted 
woman is well and truly 
drawn. Mr Monypenny leaves 
Disraeli at the turning-point 
of his career. Fierce in op- 
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position, supreme in invective, 
the coldest critic of another’s 
conduct that Parliament has 
known since the Cornet of 
Horse, Disraeli is destined 
presently to exchange the free 
courage of a light - horseman 
for the responsibilities of 
leadership. And though the 
difficulty of Mr Monypenny’s 
task increases with its pro- 
gress, he will not fall, as he 
has not fallen, below his 
opportunity. 


Since these pages were 
in type Mr Monypenny has 
been overtaken, to our great 
regret, by an untimely death. 
We prefer to leave the expres- 
sion of our just hope for the 
future as it was written, and 
to record that the work we 
have read with so keen an 
appreciation is not merely an 
excellent piece of biography, 
but was achieved heroically, 
as the crowning effort of a 
full life, when its author was 
dogged and dispirited by ill- 
health. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. 


It is with the profoundest regret that we record the death of 
William Blackwood, for more than thirty years the editor of 
this Magazine. To contributors and readers alike his death 
brings with it a consciousness of personal loss. How great 
that loss is to friends and contributors can be measured by 
them alone. Yet so closely bound up were his character and 
energies with the Magazine, which was in effect a clear ex- 
pression of his tastes and preferences, that he seemed familiar 
to many who had never been privileged to count him among 
their friends or even to exchange a word with him. 

Born at Lucknow in 1836, the son of a soldier, and the grand- 
son of the founder of the publishing house, William Blackwood 
was educated to fill his destined place. After a sojourn at the 
University of Edinburgh, he spent some years at the Sorbonne 
and at Heidelberg, and when, in 1857, he joined the house of 
Blackwood, he had some knowledge of three literatures, Five 
years later his partnership was announced in a characteristic 
letter written by John Blackwood to Mrs Oliphant. ‘“ Address 
your proof to Willie, here,” he wrote. “I have made him a 
partner in the old House this week, and I hope he will keep 
the colours flying when his aged Unele has grown unfit for 
work.” In 1879 John Blackwood died, and thenceforth William 
Blackwood was head of the business and editor of the Magazine. 
How valiantly he “kept the colours flying” is within the 
knowledge of us all. 

He came to the editorial chair in an inauspicious moment. A 
parliamentary compulsion to read and write had sensibly lowered 
the standard of literary appreciation. He was faced by the new 
and unforeseen competition of popular magazines which flattered 
the eye as well as beguiled the mind of their readers. In 1878 
John Blackwood, in a retrospect, vaunted with perfect justice 
the supremacy of his Magazine. “The Magazine began in 
1817,” he wrote, “and has held its own at the head of the field 
ever since. Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, when at the highest 
wave of their popularity, all started or were employed to start 
periodicals, but they never touched ‘ Blackwood.’” To strive 
with rivals who aim at an equal height of achievement is an 
honourable enterprise. It is a less satisfaction to combat ad- 
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versaries of a lower ambition, and it is characteristic of William 
Blackwood that he made no concession to the shifting of popular 
taste. He upheld the dignified traditions of his house, he pre- 
served unchanged the ancient policy, and it is the greatest of 
his triumphs that he leaves the Magazine as full of life and 
vigour as it was on the day when John Blackwood wrote his 
retrospect. Between the old and the new there is but one 
difference: while in John Blackwood’s time all articles were 
anonymous, William Blackwood encouraged signing contribu- 
tors. But he did not make this an occasion for trafficking in 
names. He did not pursue with feverish haste the idol of the 
moment, and it still remained the good fortune of the Magazine 
to make reputations, not to buy them ready-made. 

The qualities of a good editor were innate in William 
Blackwood, and experience had vastly improved them. He 
was animated always by a consistent purpose. There is a 
continuity in the Magazine which you will hardly match 
in periodic literature. Alone of its kind, ‘Blackwood’ has 
always had a policy, guided in the path of uniformity by its 
skilful editor. From the principles of a sound Toryism William 
Blackwood never wavered. He was fierce in attack, as he was 
staunch in support, and he never countenanced a strange 
opinion or encouraged a wayward fad from a love of novelty 
or extravagance, And as his purpose was consistent, so it was 
sustained by an intellectual honesty and courage, which are 
rare in the world. He had no fear of speaking what he 
believed to be the truth. He was no lover of half measures 
and twisted counsels. It was not his ambition to print merely 
the soft answer or the amiable reproof. His policy, in brief, 
was a fighting policy; his intention, in which he never failed, 
was to see expressed in the pages of his Magazine the opinions 
upon life and letters which he believed to be just and right. 

And he was a good editor, above all, because he understood 
better than any of his contemporaries the management of his 
staff. Where he found a contributor, he kept a friend. The 
relation of writer and editor is not always of the pleasantest. 
A lack of discipline on the one side, a hint of tyranny on the 
other, or, worse still, a reciprocal inhumanity, may make the 
position irksome, even untenable. We believe that none ever 
wrote an article for ‘ Blackwood ’ without willingly coming under 
the sway of its editor. There was never an unnecessary ob- 
trusion of business. To write was an office of friendship, gener- 
ously’rewarded; an obligation was felt and acknowledged on 
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either side; the friendship remained firmly knit. In thus seek- 
ing a personal knowledge of his writers, William Blackwood 
was but following an honoured custom of his house. His 
uncle and predecessor eloquently explained his theory of publish- 
ing at the Scott Centenary Banquet. “Much was said,” he 
declared, “of quarrels between authors and publishers, but he 
was happy to say that they were not within his knowledge; 
on the contrary, he could tell a very different tale. Authors had 
been his dearest friends and companions all the days of his life.” 
These happy words might have been repeated with perfect truth 
by William Blackwood, and this truth helps us to understand 
the conspicuous success of his editorship. 

Having made his contributors his friends, he put complete 
trust in them. He did not ask them to do that which did 
not fall within their scope. Though fertile in suggestion, he 
knew them to be the best judges of their own possibilities, and 
he always turned a ready ear to any project they might form. 
When he approved their work, he was most generous in appreci- 
ation. The letters which he wrote at the end of every month to 
his collaborators were masterpieces of their kind. He delighted 
to give his views concerning the current number and to invite 
the views of others. By this means he strengthened existing 
intimacies, and created a feeling of loyal co-operation which 
never died. And though, like the wise editor that he was, he 
refrained from writing himself, he saw with absolute clarity 
what kind of paper was suitable to his Magazine, he was a 
shrewd judge of literary worth, and he left his impress upon every 
number that was issued under his auspices. 

This impress was various, like his mind. Though he entered 
the publishing house early in life, he was always a man of 
diverse interests. An intrepid sportsman, he rode to hounds 
for many years. He was passionately devoted to golf and 
cricket. A soldier’s son, he had served in the Mid-Lothian 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and was a member of the Royal 
Company of Archers. Lucknow was his birthplace, and it was 
to India, where so many Blackwoods have found their career, 
that he turned always with enthusiasm. There is not one of 
these interests that was not conspicuous in his Magazine. The 
articles on sport have won the general admiration of sportsmen. 
No soldier need fear lest he should there find his affairs handled 
without sympathy and understanding. And surely there is no 
magazine that has painted more vividly the hardships and 
triumphs of Indian service than ‘Blackwood,’ and none that 
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has been rewarded by a wider enthusiasm in the East and 
in the dominions oversea. 

For more than half a century William Blackwood’s life had 
been spent among men of letters, He had counted among his 
friends George Eliot and Kinglake, Lever and the first Lord 
Lytton, Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin the accomplished 
authors of ‘Bon Gaultier,’ Mrs Oliphant and Charles Reade, 
Laurence Oliphant and Anthony Trollope. Though he outlived 
many of his friends, his mind never lost its freshness, the keen 
edge of his sympathy was never dulled. The interest and curi- 
osity of his mind were unabated to the end, and none who was for- 
tunate enough to enjoy his companionship will forget his quick 
humour and genial appreciation. He was of those whom, even 
in ill-health, age does not touch, and we shall always remember 
with satisfaction that he died while yet in harness, and was not 
asked to put off in his lifetime the cherished burden of his 
duties. The success of his editorship, his keen sense of literary 
merit, his eager appreciation, his resolve to respect always the 
highest standard,— these are known to his friends and his 
readers alike. His friends alone are permitted to prize the 
memory of his loyalty, his sincerity, his warm affection, his 
scrupulous sense of honour in life, letters, and politics. 

And as we look back upon his career, it seems as though the 
success which he achieved was due not merely to his own good 
qualities, but to his reverence for tradition. He was a member 
of no mean house—the house of Blackwood. He was alertly 
conscious of the example which his forefathers had set. By 
birth and training he was fitted for the work which he was 
called to perform. He spoke with the voice of those who had 
gone before. The spirit of his ancestors breathed within him. 
To us he was a cherished friend whose sympathy and converse 
we know not how to over-praise. To himself he may have 
appeared sometimes a chapter in the history of his house. 
There are some businesses which enjoy the rights and respon- 
sibilities of ancient lineage. Blackwood’s is one of these. To 
a Blackwood a Blackwood always succeeds, and, as William 
Blackwood nobly maintained the heritage of the past, so it 
is in the assurance of a reverenced tradition that our sure 
hope of the future resides, 
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